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A Genius in Foresight and Organizing Skill 


To a tall, spare, Lincoln-like figure, with many traits of 
character in common with the Great Emancipator, the lum- 
ber industry of the United States, and particularly of the 
Pacific Coast, can point with pride as its foremost leader 
and counsellor, if indeed it may be possible to choose any 
one man for such an honor. This statement refers to 
George S. Long, vice-president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Weyer- 


To say that George Long was born in a sawmill would not 
be literally true. But from earliest childhood he has been 
actively engaged in this industry. Among the mile-stones 
marking the steps of progress in the great American lum- 
ber industry are many that were made possible by the fore- 
sight and patient organizing skill of this man. His 
unselfish efforts in behalf of forest conservation and in- 





haeuser Timber Co. 

To those who know Mr. 
Long, the above suggestion 
of character traits similar 
to America’s idol does not 
seem out of place. To be 
more specific, the reference 
is to his great ‘patience and 
tolerance, and to his un- 
bounded store of homely 
wit. Any man who has wit- 
nessed Mr. Long in action, 
when a tense situation has 
arisen threatening to dis- 
rupt perhaps an entire or- 
ganization, will recognize 
the fine hand of a master 
when this quiet, earnest 
listener, waiting until every 
man, big or little, has had 
his full say, arises and, 
recognizing the dangerous 
drift of stubborn debate, 
quietly relates some simple 
humorous tale that brings 
forth peals of laughter, dur- 
ing which personal animosi- 
ties are forgotten. Then a 
few clear statements show- 
ing a friendly and tolerant 
attitude toward both sides 
and usually a desirable ac- 
tion or compromise is ef- 








telligent reforestation, in 
themselves comprise a rec- 
ord of which any man might 
well be proud. His state- 
ments on this subject have 
been widely quoted through- 
out the nation. 

The Encyclopedia of 
American Biography, pub- 
lished by the American His- 
torical Society, says of Mr. 
Long: “For nearly half a 
century he has been a factor 
in promoting the ‘free use 
of forest growth’ and can 
speak on the subject of lum- 
ber with a knowledge and 
authority not surpassed by 
any man in business.” 

George S. Long was born 
in Marion County, Indiana, 
not far from Indianapolis, 
Dec. 3, 1853. He is the son 
of Isaac and Sarah V. Long 
and of Scotch and English 
lineage. He was educated 
in the public schools of 
Indianapolis, reaching the 
second year in high school. 

When George Long was 
a boy of 10 his father en- 
tered the lumber business, 
purchasing a small sash 
sawmill. It had a daily ca- 








fected. 

Probably Mr. Long’s 
greatest achievement for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
has been that huge fortress of good will that his policies 
have built up throughout the lumber industry. The great 
Weyerhaeuser organization, with its many billions of feet 
af timber, was and is, in a very powerful position affecting 
thousands of lumbermen who are dependent on it for a 
supply of raw material. For three decades many of these 
operators have bought from Mr. Long as they needed, 
and have felt secure in placing their confidence in policies, 
which under Mr. Long’s management, have prevailed. 


GEORGE S. LONG, TACOMA, WASH. 


pacity of 1,500 feet. The 
boy’s first labor experience 
was helping to tear down and move the mill to Tipton 
County, Indiana, where a circular saw and carriage were 
added. This mill would cut up to 6,000 feet daily. The 
father operated this mill, but the family lived in Indian- 
apolis. About once a month a carload of low grade lumber 
was shipped to Indianapolis and piled on a lot adjoining 
the home. Young George, between the ages of 13 and 15 
years, was the salesman, selling this lumber to carpenters 
and other users. His father’s business failed at the time 
George was 18 and had reached the [Turn to page 46] 
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WISCONSIN 
HARDWOODS 


HEMLOCK 
PINE 
KorrecrMake : 

MAPLE AND BIRCH Maple and 


FLOORING Birch Flooring; 






For Early Shipment 


The following items will appeal to North- 
ern Hardwood and Hardwood Flooring buy- 
ers who are on the lookout for good values: 


300,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 and Better White Pine 
30,000 ft. ix4” No. 2°and Better Spruce 

30,000 ft. 1x6” No. 2 and Better Spruce 

25,000 ft. 1x8” & Wdr. Ne. 2 and Better Spruce 
200,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common A. D. Birch 
150,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Common K. D. Birch 
100,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common K. D. Birch 
50,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Maple 
50,000 ft. 4/4” Ne. 3 Common Basswood 

35,000 ft. 6/4” Ne. | and Better Soft Elm 
50,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 

“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 

50,000 ft. 25/32x2%4" Second Grade 

75,000 ft. 25/32x2%4” Third Grade 

17,000 ft. 25/32x1i'/2” First Grade 

15,000 ft. 25/32x1/%2” Second Grade 


“KORRECT-MAKE” BIRCH FLOORING — NOTE THE NEW AND OLD WAY —_— 


25,000 ft. 25/32x2'/4” First Grade 


18,000 ft. 25/32x244” Second Grade Edwards metal all weather covering gives shed protection 
40,000 ft. 25/32x24” Third Grade i ivi 7 
s0'000 Th. a5/aae14” First Grade to individual stacks anywhere. 


10,000 ft. 25/32x1%2” Second Grade Clamps securely to the stack. 


Easily applied or removed. 
NEELAND- Cc URG Let us know size and number of your stacks and we will 






quote price. 
| THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Mills at LU M B E R Cc O M PA NY 427-477 Culvert St. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















MorseWis.-Phillips Wis. | PHILLIPS,WIS. 
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Building Lumber Markets—Barns 


OOD IS preeminently the material for farm barn building, 
QU) and it is so for several obvious reasons. A barn is a com- 

bination of warehouse for grain, hay and other feeds, and 
a shelter for domestic animals produced and used on the farm. 
No other material is so well adapted to the building of structures 
for such purposes as wood. Its utility for the framework or skele- 
ton of the building, its heat and moisture insulating properties and 
its ready availability and adaptability combine to make wood the 
preferred farm building material in all sections of the country. 
For grain bins, feed boxes, mangers, chutes and for interior par- 
titions and similar fittings and equipment wood is perfectly adapted. 

The importance of the barn itself as a factor in farm economy 
can hardly be overestimated. A well arranged and a well built 
barn will make a larger contribution to the actual profits and sat- 
isfactions of farming and stock raising than almost any other like 
investment that can be made. Being a warm shelter for the live 
stock, it saves grain, which is the fuel consumed by the animals 
in maintaining their proper bodily warmth. When properly ar- 
ranged in its interior layout, the barn saves steps, saves the 
farmer’s time, increases the efficiency of his labor and reduces un- 
productive “chore” work to a minimum. 

Barn planning offers the lumber industry a great opportunity 
to stress the economies of proper construction and arrangement 
and to demonstrate the excellences of wood as a barn construction 
material. It affords also an cpportunit~ for urging the advantages 
of diversified agriculture, the combining of live stock raising with 
grain farming, with a view to providing regular income through- 
out the year. It fits in also with the Federal farm relief program, 
which is expected to encourage controlled grain production and 
marketing through increased farm storage of grains, with gradual 
release into the market as the price responds to the consuming 
demand. 

Wood is peculiarly the building material for alteration and en- 
largement of barn facilities. With a few hundred feet of lumber 
and a few pounds of nails, a saw and a hammer, the farmer him- 
self can add a pen or a stall for extra horse or cow or colt or 
calf. Temporary or permanent feed box, manger or partition can 
be put in at small expense in time or money. In fact, thousands 
of farmers have become so accustomed to taking advantage of 
wood’s adaptability to their needs that only complete neglect by the 
lumbermen will permit any other material to displace it. There 
will be profit for both farmers and lumbermen in the continued 
wide use of lumber for. barn building and for the interior barn 
facilities. 


Marketing the Output of Small Sawmills 


ORMALLY, lumber manufacturing appears to begin and to 
CT] end with the small mill. The large mill assumes a promi- 
nence while timber is abundant and readily accessible, and 
declines in importance as the larger tracts of timber are cut away. 
But it is not to the interest of the lumber industry, of wood users 
or of the communities in which timber is a suitable crop that the nu- 
merous advantages of large scale production shall be lost. The 
conditions under which small mills operate often are not conducive 
to careful manufacture or to orderly marketing. While it is prac- 
ticable for the small operator to obtain a mill that will cut accu- 
rately and auxiliary equipment to finish his product properly, and 
while he may observe the rules of grading, he is less likely to do 
these things than is the larger operator with much more at stake. 
As lumber manufacture and use have developed and improved, 
greater refinements in conversion have been introduced. This de- 
velopment has included closer utilization, which in some of its 
phases is impracticable unless lumber is manufactured on a large 
scale. In fact, some forms of utilization of waste require a pooling 
of outputs from even the larger mills, because no single mill produces 
enough waste to supply the volume needed by one byproducts plant. 
With the improvement of marketing methods has come also the 
necessity of improvement in the product sold. Modern conditions 
require greater uniformity and more standardization of product to 
meet the needs of users. The matter of moisture content is an 
example in point. : 
Forestry and timber growing also are intimately affected by the 





methods of timber conversion and utilization. In all the timbered 
regions there are numerous small tracts in the hands of farmers 
and small owners, who, if the best use is to be made of their lands, 
must be provided with a demand for their tree crops. The pros- 
perity of the community itself is dependent upon the efficient use of 
lands suited to timber growing only and upon the profitable mar- 
keting of timber from farm woodlots. In fact, the larger mills in 
timber-growing regions often will have to supplement their own 
timber supplies with purchases from woodlot owners. The putting 
of woodlot forestry upon this basis inevitably will contribute to the 
success of tree-growing on a large scale by lumber manufacturers; 
for it is conceivable at least that owners of small woodlots will 
recognize a community of interest between themselves and the lum- 
ber manufacturers who not only grow timber but who buy timber 
grown by small owners. 

In all the lumber producing regions of the United States the trend 
toward closer utilization of forest products and the co-ordination of 
interests of large and small owners of timber and large and small 
producers of lumber is observable. At the latest meeting of sub- 
scribers of the Southern Pine Association the problem of the small 
mill received consideration, and as stated in the report of that 
meeting elsewhere in this paper, steps were taken to find a solution 
of this problem. It is to be expected, of course, that much time will 
be required to bring about an adjustment that will satisfy all who 
are interested. The problem, however, is not alone that of the 
larger operators. In the long run its proper solution will redound 
to the benefit of all the people in the southern pine region, because 
trees ultimately must become an important crop and their conver- 
sion into marketable products must remain a dominant industry. 





Personal Pride as Sales Appeal 


OME investigators, looking into the general state of farm 
& buildings and their owners, have reported that pride in the 
appearance of the old country home seems to be going to pot, 

Many a commission has looked longer and written more with- 
out saying anything so loaded with meaning as this. Not that 
there’s been much of a secret about_it. Anyone driving through 
Uncle Sam’s honest-to-hard-work farm country can see it for him- 
self. 

To be sure, the observer will not be able to look with undivided 
attention. There’s the business of keeping out from under trucks 
the size of warehouses that are bringing the farmer automobile 
tires and radios and various et cetera do-jiggers from distant city 
stores. And there’s the hazard of the bemused one-arm drivers 
among the farmer’s sons. In these days when the erstwhile young 
sod-buster has to choose between letting go of the wheel or of his 
sweetie to reach for a cigarette, the wheel gets all the neglect. 
But rapid side glances, between scares, will indicate that the house 
and barn which grandpa built to tell the world he was getting there 
are slowly settling into the sod. 

Of course, there is tragedy behind this fact. Sometimes, though 
not always, there is the tragedy of lowered returns. Possibly, the 
farmer is relatively poorer than he was. Certainly, he feels poorer. 
And having to choose among the vast number of desirable things 
offered, he may listen to the siren of advertising and buy himself 
a machine that will get him away from it all, at least for a few 
hours a day. 

Surely, it is not necessary, in these columns, to list the evil 
effects of this shift in buying emphasis. Readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN know well the results of neglecting the working tools 
of the farm factory. They know the effect upon morale of dull and 
comfortless living quarters. 

The sleuths mentioned above are right in saying that in certain 
neighborhoods the old pride of home appearance is in a bad way. 
Then why not give this ailing emotion a tonic? 

It seems more natural to appeal to a business man on the basis 
of investments that will return money profits. Farmers are and 


must be business men. A machine shed will double the working 
life of costly farm tools. Farrowing houses save more pigs than 
did the slipshod way of letting the porkers arrive under the shelter 
of the straw stack. Cattle barns pay for themselves in saved feed. 
These are all sound selling points. 

But many an agriculturist feels so dejected over what we farm- 
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ers are coming to that he can’t be moved by these arguments. And 
yet he may be fired by a judiciously lighted ember of pride. A new 
roof and a coat of paint on the old house may call his attention, by 
means of the contrast, to the neglected appearance of the rest of 
the plant. 

In: more than one instance a few gallons of paint, sold with 
much labor and effort, have been. the starting point of a general 
renovation. Such a renovation is sure to have measureless whole- 
some effects. It spreads through the neighborhood and produces 
immediate sales. It causes discouraged men to measure their re- 
sources anew and to put first things first. 

If a dealer can’t sell a farmer a new barn, perhaps he can sell 
him some paint or a few repairs. Let the seed be of any kind that 
will flower into an honest pride in appearance, and the planting 
will yield its thirty or sixty or an hundred fold. Looked at in this 
way, a dealer can afford to put his full power of salesmanship into 
selected projects that in themselves may seem small. Their cumu- 
lative effects do much to restore the balance which frantic sales- 

manship in alien lines has upset. It is never wise, in counting up 
selling allies, to overlook the power of honest pride. 





Adopting and Adapting Business Ideas 


‘NVENTORS and originators are less plentiful than are adopt- 
J ers and adapters. In fact, inventiveness and adaptability 
are two qualities that seldom are possessed by one person. 
The inventor needs the help of the adapter, as the latter needs the 
aid of the former. It often happens also that an invention in its 
original form can not be put into practical use at all, but must be 
altered and adapted. From a practical viewpoint, therefore, the 
ability to adapt is hardly less important than the ability to invent. 
Most of the great business successes have been the product of 
adaptation rather than invention. 

There are doubtless numerous ideas and inventions that require 
only adoption and adaptation to bring great financial success to 
persons who recognize and grasp the opportunities thus open to 
them. Perhaps the chief obstacle to success in this way is the 
rather common practice of attempting to adopt without adapting 
ideas or of refusing either to adopt or adapt. One business man, 
for example, who sees another win success by a certain means is 
apt to think the means is not suited to his situation at all, or he 
may assume that it may be adopted without change. Either view 


may be wrong, for it is hardly likely that any two persons can 
win success in precisely the same way, if in fact they can go about 
it in the same way. 

Unless a business man possesses the ability to adapt the successful 
methods of others to his own situation, he must rely upon his own 
inventiveness, and if he does not happen to be of an inventive 
turn, he may find hard sledding. To the adaptive person who is 
on the lookout for new ideas, the convention addréss and the busi- 
ness paper article offer valuable suggestions. He is not looking 
for an idea that he can adopt as a whole. What he wants is an 
idea that he can adapt to his own purposes and needs—something 
that almost but not quite fits his case. He wants the idea in the 
rough, because he realizes his power of adaptation and the oppor- 
tunities it opens to him. 

If a small percentage of the really valuable ideas and suggestions 
available to business men were adopted and adapted by them, their 
prosperity would inevitably be quickly increased. . Consider, for 
example, the matter of modernizing old homes and other buildings. 
Whenever the idea has been used in a manner suited to’ the com- 
munity or locality, it has been successful and has brought a flood 
of business to the lumbermen and others who have worked together 
in promoting a modernizing program. But the idea has not been 
used once to where it might profitably be used thousands of times, 
and the trouble is not that thousands of lumbermen have not heard 
about the idea but it is that they do not see ways of adapting and 
adopting it in their own communities. 

Advertising is another agency in business building that has been 
used with success so often that it is hardly conceivable that any- 
body longer can doubt its efficacy. It is hard to reconcile this fact 
with the fact that so many lumbermen as well as other merchants 
still ignore its potency as a business builder. There really is no 
business that can not be helped by advertising, and there is no 
situation in which the right kind of advertising rightly used will 
not prove profitable. But the qualifications here expressed are im- 
portant. The advertising must be of the right sort and it must be 
rightly used. Business ability may be defined as the capacity to 
choose and to use the methods that bring success, including the 
selection of site, the purchase of merchandise, the handling of sales 
and the general conduct of business. Even the smallest success 
can hardly be achieved without some knowledge of these factors, 
and great success is predicated only upon considerable knowledge 
of most of them. 








Logging Camps to Close Down 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

PortLANnD, OreE., July 1—Some logging 
camps in the Columbia River district will re- 
main idle for three weeks, some for two 
weeks and some for one week, after the Fourth 
of July shutdown, it was learned today. The 
length of shutdown in each camp will depend 
upon each particular operation’s supply and 
orders. There is a scarcity of clears, but 
otherwise it is said there are plenty of logs 
available for the mills. As for the sawmills, 
two large mills here will shut down for the 
Fourth only, some will remain idle for three 
days and a few are planning to help reduce 
stocks by remaining idle for a week. 


Terminal Job to Require Lumber 


CINCINNATI, Out0, July 1—Wholesalers are 
doing much speculating as to the meaning of 
a letter received late last week from Chief 
Engineer H. M. Waite, of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Co., in which he gave them the 
names of eleven firms which had been asked to 
bid on the excavation work for the new union 
passenger terminals. This first work compre- 
hends handling of 6,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth, being the removal of Flat Top hill, some 
325 feet high, the contents of which are to be 
utilized in filling up an area in Mill Creek 
Valley upon which the terminal site is placed. 

It is generally understood that there will be 
about 6,000,000 feet of piling, planking and 
sheathing lumber required in this work, but 
how close this estimate is to the actual re- 


quirements no one has been able to ascertain. 
The job is said to be the largest piece of ex- 
cavation work attempted in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict in years and only contracting firms of a 
rating of $1,000,000 and upward are allowed 
to make bids. It is estimated that the contract 
will require a year to complete and work must 
be started within 30 days after awards are 
made. The letter asks the lumbermen to get 
in touch with the contracting firms at once to 
get their estimates of requirements. Oak tim- 
bers and planking and piling are said to be 
preferred. 





Statistics Telegrams Omitted 


Statistical reports of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for the 
week ended June 29 have had to 
be omitted from this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These re- 
ports are usually received by 
wire on Thursday, but, on ac- 
count of Independence Day, this 
week’s issue goes to press on 


Wednesday. 











Lumber Vessel Goes Ashore in Fog 


[Special telegram to AmMeRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorRTLAND, ORE., July 2.—The steamer Anne 
Hanify, which left Westport on the lower Co- 
lumbia River Friday with 1,250,000 feet of 
1x6-inch and 2x12-inch fir for San Pedro, 
went ashore in a fog today off Point Honda, 
Calif., and will probably be a total loss 
together with its cargo. The vessel and cargo 
are owned by the J. D. Hanify Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber and shipping merchant of 
San Pedro, with branch office here. 


Grand Opening of New Yards 


KENosHA, WIs., July 1—The grand opening 
of the new yards of the Gordon Lumber Co. 
on June 29, was a gala affair. The public had 
been invited with a lavish expenditure for 
advertising and by direct canvass of the com- 
pany’s officers and employees. The display 
rooms included exhibits of complete built-in 
bathroom outfits in gay colors, and the com- 
plete effects produced even included colored 
tiles. A novel feature is a small bungalow 
housing the offices, roofed with a complete 
showing of different colors and kinds of 
shingles. The shingles were harmoniously ar- 
ranged despite their differences. The same 
effect was contrived in the display of siding, 
sash, frames and interior trim. An attractive 
garden provides an exterior setting to the 
office- bungalow, and the entire frontage of the 
yards is bordered by lawns. The company uses 
74,000 square feet of space for the entire 
assembly of sheds, yards and office. 
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Handling Small Accounts Separately 

Some time ago I saw an interesting article 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a reader 
discussing a method of handling small accounts 
in some kind of a separate file. The correspond- 
ence stated that this was a very convenient 
method of taking care of small accounts, and 
I feel sure that the method described would fit 
my case perfectly. If you can give me a refer- 
ence to this article, or any information along 
the line suggested, I will be glad to have you 
do so.—INQuIRY No. 2,331. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber dealer 
and building contractor in Vermont. While it 
has not been easy to identify the article that 
the inquiry refers to, it is believed that the 
“Timely Tip” sent in by Henry Hager of the 
Hager Lumber Co., Gibson City, Ill., answers 
in part his description. Another similar article 
was the “Timely Tip” sent in by Earl G. Lin- 
hart, of the Ft. Wayne Lumber Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., which dealt with the method of following 
up quotations on small bills. Still another 
article along this line, which appeared in the 
issue of April 20, 1929, was entitled, “Classify- 
ing Accounts for Collection Work,” and was 
contributed by F. D. Homan, of the Dykes 
Lumber Co., of New York City. This article 
included a series of collection letters. Refer- 
ences to all of these articles have been given 
to the inquirer with the thought that they will 
be interesting and helpful to him.—Enrror. ] 


Experienced Raft Builders and Drivers 
Can you give me the name and address of 
the writer of the article, “Last Chapter in Min- 
nesota Logging,” page 37 of the May 18, 1929, 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? I would 
like to get in touch with some men who have 
had experience in building and driving rafts. 
Any other information or suggestions that 
you might give which would put me into cor- 
respondence with such men will be greatly ap- 
preciated.—INQUIRY No, 2,324. 

[This inquiry comes from Iowa. The article 
mentioned treated of logging operations at Be- 
midji, Minn., and it was contributed by a reg- 
ular correspondent. In the article two log 
drivers were mentioned. Their addresses have 
been supplied to the inquirer. There are doubt- 
less numerous other men who have had the 
experience in building and driving rafts. The 
inquiry is published with the hope that it will 
come to their attention. Readers who know 
such men are asked to bring this inquiry to 
their notice or send in their names and ad- 
dresses. The name of the inquirer will be fur- 
nished on request.—Ebror. ] 


Tariff on Birch and Maple Lumber 

We have been informed that Congress is be- 
ing urged to place an import duty on birch and 
maple lumber shipped from Canada to the 
United States. While we have heard numerous 
reports, we have received no definite informa- 
tion, and it has occurred to us that you might 
be in a position to furnish this information. If 
so, we will appreciate it very much if you will 
write us at your convenience, making known 
what the status of the matter is.—INQuirRY No. 
2,329. 


[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin furni- 
ture manufacturer. A request for the same 
information came from an Illinois investment 
banker also. 

The wood schedules of the new tariff bill as 
it was returned to the Senate from the House, 
provided for a 15 percent ad valorem duty on 
maple and birch lumber. At the latest report, 
the tariff bill was in the hands of the Senate 
finance committee. That committee, it is under- 
stood, will hold tariff hearings until July 10, 
and it hopes to have the bill ready for the 
Senate by Aug. 19. On June 19, Congress 
recessed until Aug. 19. 

The provisions of the tariff bill to which 


these inquirers refer are contained in Para- 
graph 402 of. the dutiable schedule as follows: 
“Maple (except Japanese maple) and birch: 
Boards, planks, deals, laths, ceiling, flooring, and 


other lumber 
valorem.” 

It is understood that, when the tariff bill 
leaves the Senate, after being reported back 
to it: by the finance committee, it will be sent 
to the House, next to a conference committee 
of the two Houses and then final action will be 
taken by the two Houses. As the matter now 
stands, the impression seems to be that final 
action on the tariff bill will not be taken until 
during the December session. There is no 
basis for a forecast as to what the probable 
outcome with respect to the lumber tariff will 
be. The lumber industry ‘is not a unit on the 
matter.—EbirTor. | 


Makers of Broom Handle Lathes 


We are anxious to get in touch with the 
manufacturers of broom handle machines and 
will thank you to give us the names of com- 
panies manufacturing them.—INQuirRyY No. 2,330. 


[This inquiry is made by a lumber concern 
operating in Mexico. In response, the names 
of a number of manufacturers of lathes suit- 
able for turning broom handles have been sup- 
plied. Formerly broom handles were made 
almost entirely from maple and other hard- 
woods. In recent years, however, southern pine 
and other softwoods have been used to a con- 
siderable extent in the manufacture of broom 
and mop handles. Special methods of finishing 
ordinarily are required when pitchy woods are 
utilized. : 

The tendency of lumber manufacturers to 
carry manufacturing processes beyond the pro- 
duction of raw materials and to convert slabs 


(except logs), 15 percent ad 


and edgings into finished or partly fabricated 
products, gives to this inquiry special interest. 
Enterprising lumber manufacturers, as well as 
manufacturing consumers of lumber, are pretty 
well convinced that the manufacture of small 
dimensions at the sawmill will ultimately be- 
come a very general if not an almost universal 
practice.—EpirTor. | 


Ridding Lumber Sheds of Bats 
We would like to know if there is any way to 
drive bats from a lumber shed, other than con- 


tinually taking lumber from the bins and putting 
it back. 


We have just completed re-arranging our 
yard here and have killed quite a number 
of bats, but there are yet several that 
escaped and are hiding around from place to 
place.—INQUIRY No. 2,332. 

[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
yard manager in Missouri. Bats, as everybody 
knows, are active only in the twilight, or the 
early part of the evening. The rest of their 
time is spent in dark, secluded places, such as 
attics of houses etc. It would seem to be an 
unusual situation in a lumber shed that would 
encourage the propagation of bats. Most such 
sheds are so light that bats would hardly be 
expected to make their homes in them. If it 
is true, and it is believed to be true, that bats 
will not multiply in well lighted structures, the 
remedy for this inquirer is to put windows in 
those parts of the sheds where the bats congre- 
gate. Inasmuch as it is possible that bats are 
giving, or have given, trouble to other lumber 
yards in the country, this inquiry is published 
with the hope that managers will give their 
experiences. If any of them have found means 
of getting rid of the bats, particulars regarding 
their methods of doing so will be of interest to 
readers generally.—Ebiror. | 
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A project for opening a new| Higgins and 
railroad line between the Sagi-|went through 


another 
in a batteau 





fellow | the annual dues be raised to $3. 
« Henry Cadle, of Prince- 


naw valley and Toledo in oppo-| safely, but not without making ton, Mo., was elected president; 


sition to the Vanderbilt routes|some tall leaps as the boat 
is wnder consideration, and if | struck the breakers.” W. Bz. 


one can really be secured which | 
will be essentially an opposition | 
line, the project is worthy of 
all encouragement 


* * * 


Ira W. Gilbert, 
from. the | Rapids has started for the Lake 


J. K. Eagle, vice president and 
Judson, secretary. A 
committee was appointed to ex- 
“a tend the association in the east- 
ern states. 
* * * 





lumber interests of the valley. 
a 


A correspondent from Rice 
Lake, Wisconsin, writes: “The 
rear of the Red River drive 
passed the sluice here on the 
evening of the 12th, being 60,- 
000,000 and upwards. The last 
log cut quite a figure, being 
rode through in gallant style 
by Tucker, one of the most ex- 
pert log riders in the craft. He 
and the log took the water 
handsomely, dashing down the 
long sluice at lightning speed, 
and then ploughing the break- 
ers at the bottom triumphantly, 
coming out unharmed into still 
water, erect as an Indian, amid 
deafening cheers from his com- 
rades and visitors on the bridge. 
It was a daring feat which few 





would care to try. Afterwards 


Superior regions, intending to 
examine large tracts of pine 
lands for parties who rather ex- 
pect to sell to Canada dealers. 
The inquiry for such timber is 
just now quite large and rather 
urgent. 
** * 

The Stillwater, Minn., board 
of trade has fixed the price of 
scattering logs for July at $7 
per thousand for No. 1 and $5 
for No. 2. 

** * 

The annual meeting of the 
National Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers was held in 
Chicago in July. The attend- 
ance was not as large as was 
expected, but comprised the 
leading members of the organi- 
zation which now numbers over 
700. The address of the retir- 
ing president recommended that 


The water was shut out of 
both canals at Grand Rapids on 
the night of the 3d to enable 
the log drivers to resume the 
work which they were obliged 
to suspend some time ago owing 
to insufficient supply of water. 
The water will be kept out of 
the canals for at least two 
weeks during which time the 
factories on the canals will 
have to shut down, and some 
20,000,000 feet of logs will be 
run out of the sorting booms 
and sent down river to the mills 
at Grand Haven, Ferrysburg 
and Spring Lake. 


* * #*# 


The shipments of lumber 
from Beaumont, Texas, for the 
month of June were 445 cars; 
of shingles, 9 cars; of ties, 93 





cars. 
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Southern Pine Output Curtailed; Quotations Soft 


Southern pine production during the week ended June 
22 was at one of the lowest points of the year, and was 


almost 17 percent below the 3-year average. More and 
more of the mills are taking the stand that they will manu- 
facture only what they can sell at a reasonable price, and 
are curtailing. Bookings of identical mills during the six 
weeks ended June 22 were 18 percent below those of the 
same period of 1928. While, on May 18, unfilled orders 
amounted to 33 percent of gross stocks, the unfilled on 
June 22 amounted to only 26 percent of gross stocks. 
Smail-mill competition has been severe during the period 
of slow demand, affecting especially the prices of lower 
grades of boards and dimension, while uppers are in firmer 
position, though the whole market could hardly be called 
other than soft. The fact that wheat has made a decided 
recovery from its recent low is encouraging, because coun- 
try retailers have been very conservative and kept their 
stocks low, but will now feel much more inclined to come 
into the market for their fall needs. In the grain States 
and the East, trade has been slowest, while there is a 
rather good demand from the Lake States and from the 
Southwest. As shipments during the first 25 weeks of the 
year have amounted to 3 percent more than the cut, a 
small gain in bookings would undoubtedly have a large in- 
fluence on prices. 


Western Pines Demand Slower; Market Fairly Firm 


Reports of identical Inland Empire and California pine 
mills for the six weeks ended May 18, and the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, show that business this year is less 
active. The Inland Empire group booked orders for 6 
percent less than in 1928, and produced 7 percent more; 
while the California mills sold 13 percent less but showed 
no increase in their output. In neither region has there 
been accumulation of unsold stock, as National reports for 
the first 25 weeks of the year show that the Inland Empire 
group sold 8 percent more and shipped 5 percent more 
than its production, while the California group sold 16 per- 
cent more and shipped 14 percent more than its production. 

Unfilled orders at Inland Empire mills on June 22 
averaged 3,479,000 feet a mill, compared with 3,808,000 
feet on June 23 last year, or about 8.5 percent less, so that 
the market is undoubtedly a bit weaker, and there are 
rumors of price concessions. However, report on actual 
sales for the week ended June 26, compared with that for 
the week ended Jtiné 12, shows that declines have been 
very slight. In Pondosa, No. 1 common 1x8-inch S2S AL 
went from $26.39 to $26.06; and No. 2, from $21.72 to 
$21.52, while in shop the No. 1 declined from $37.31 to 
$37.12; No. 2, $27.31 to $27.12, and No. 3, $21.17 to $20.94. 
In Idaho pine, No, 1 common 1x8-inch S2S RL remained 
firm at $35, while No. 3 AL went from $25.15 to $24.66. 
Pondosa No. 4 S2S, random widths and lengths, in the 
first week mentioned sold at $15.32, and in the latter week 
at $17.34, a considerable advance. A good deal more dry 
lumber is now available. One reason for the slowness of 
shop is that small mills are marketing their summer cut. 
Idaho pine is in much better call than Pondosa. 

The June 1 inventories of 23 California pine mills 
showed 2 percent less on hand than on the same date 
last year, but unfilled orders were 15.3 percent lower. The 
June 22 stock report of 27 operations showed 7.3 percent 
less than on June 23 of last year, for while these mills 
had cut 5.5 percent more in the first 25 weeks of this year 
than in the same period last year, they had shipped 7.5 
percent more. The higher grades seem to be in better 
supply and in better demand than the lower, compared 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 73 to 77 


with last year. Quotations reported during the week 
ended June 25 made little change from those of the week 
ended June 11, some of the leading items showing slight 
declines that are fully offset by advances in others. 


West Coast Curtailment Will Keep Quotations Firm 


The fact that on June 22, 112 West Coast mills had 11.8 
percent less stock on hand than on Jan. 1 can only mean 
that the market has an undertone of strength. Business 
during the last month or so has not been up to expecta- 
tions, neither on the Atlantic coast nor in the middle West. 
But there is a growing feeling that the financial skies are 
clearing as new developments are better understood, and 
east coast trade should benefit, while the recent recovery 
in wheat prices is greatly improving the outlook in the 
grain States. The movement to the east coast is favored 
by lower vessel rates, but hesitation in buying results from 
the fact that they have not yet steadied. It is reported 
that there will be decided curtailment over the Fourth, 
though programs for operation will vary with the situation 
of the individual mill. Probably at no time in the history 
of the industry have manufacturers been less inclined to 
keep running at a loss, and they are determined to avoid 
any accumulation and thus keep quotations firm, 


Arkansas Pine Trade Fair; Quotations About Steady 


The larger Arkansas pine producers appear to be having 
much stronger competition from small mills, which have 
been active during recent good weather. Besides, total 
business has itapered off a little. The larger plants still 
have enough unfilled orders to keep them busy, but some of 
them are becoming eager enough to sell to be willing to 
concede on prices. Sales prices reported in the week ended 
June 29, however, showed only minor variations from those 
of the week ended June 15. All edge grain and B&better 
flat grain flooring kept their strength, while Nos. 1 and 2 
flat grain were about $1 lower. Boards and shiplap, 8- 
inch No. 1, remained firm, while 12-inch were weaker, as 
were 8-inch No. 2 shiplap and 1x6-inch B&better drop 
siding. In No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch was down about 
$1 but 2x6-inch was unchanged, while 2x4-inch No. 2 had 
declined about $2. Mill stocks are far from large, and 
No. 2 dimension and No. 1 boards are scarce. Apparently 
southern trade is opening up, for while Texas bought 28 
cars in the week ended June 22, it took 39 the week ended 
June 29, and takings of Arkansas itself increased from 8 
to 31 cars. ' 


Hardwood Stocks Are Low; Sales Prospects Improving 


The hardwood market is holding up rather well despite 
the present slowness in demand from some of the larger 
consumers. Price ranges on a few leading items of south- 
ern hardwoods on June 4 and 25 compare as follows: Plain 
red gum, FAS 4/4, $98.25@103.25 and $100.50@104; plain 
sap gum, No. 1 and selects 4/4, $59@63.25 and $43.25@51 ; 
plain white oak, No. 1 and selects 4/4, $58@65 and 
$57.50@64. Sap gum has evidently lost most ground. 
Automotive manufacturers are expected in the market 
again as soon as they start on new models, and more orders 
should be coming from the furniture people when they get 
their shows under way. Building trades demand, through 
millwork and flooring plants, is still subnormal but makes 
a nice total. Box items have been moving well. Export 
trade is fair and improving. In the first 25 weeks of this 
year, both northern and southern hardwood mills shipped 
a larger proportion of their cut than in the same period 
last year. 
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X Aiding All Branches of Industry 


Texas Dealer Wants Yard Plans—Municipal Airport Offers Opportunity—Retailer 
Demonstrates “Transformation” —Model Derrick Shows Wood’s Superiority 


LAST WORD IN YARD DESIGN 


San Antonio Retail Project Includes Con- 
centration Provision and Open Shed 
Construction 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1—W. H. Scales, 
of the trade extension staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in a re- 
port to headquarters describes a project of the 
San Antonio (Texas) Building Materials Co. 
as the last word in lumber yard design. This 
company is a consolidation of the five largest 
lumber yards in San Antonio. 

The project calls for the construction of a 
concentration yard and wholesale division on 
sixteen acres. This area is being paved be- 
fore erection of building starts. Sheds are to 
be open below storage space, with provision 
made to sweep the area with hose streams in 
order to keep it clean and prevent the accumu- 
lation of debris. 

Double storage space is to be provided for 
all items and the plans provide that both load- 
ing and unloading may go forward at the same 
time. For staple items, such as dimension and 
shiplap four or five storage spaces will be pro- 
vided. 

Everything except shingles will be housed. 
Special care is being taken to assure maximum 
fire and insurance benefits. 

The Beretta-Stiles Co. is the design engi- 
neer. Mr. Beretta has written the National as- 
sociation for suggestions on construction and 
is sending similar inquiries to lumber trade 


publications. 
*“* * * 


Bid for Airport Hangar 


Cotumsus, Oun10, July 1.—Architects are 
taking bids for construction material for the 
new municipal airport hangar. One of the 
specifications involves about 120,000 feet of 
southern yellow pine for the roof sheathing. 
form lumber etc. It is possible that wood 
trusses will be used. 

C. E. Close, of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has called the attention of Find- 
ley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, to the fact 
that the architects are taking bids. Mr. Tor- 
rence has advised Columbus members of his 
association. 

Various truss companies have been notified 
that wood truss bids will be taken as an alter- 
native, and if the difference in cost warrants 
their selection it is probable they will be used. 

** * * 


Follows Up Film Showing 


Wasuincrton, D. C., July 1—After showing 
the modernizing film “The Transformation” 
in Nanaimo, Duncan and Alberni, B. C., the 
Nanaimo Lumber Co. (Ltd.) determined to 
put on a show of its own. The company 
showed the film to a total of 2,330 persons. 
Then S. M. Saunders, general manager, di- 
rected that “before and after” house models 
be built in the company’s sash and door fac- 
tory. 

The two models were mounted on a large 
float. “Before” is about as unsightly as the 
old farm house modernized in the film. “After” 
is a beautiful up-to-date cottage of which any 
one might well be proud. The float was one 
of thirty competing entrants in the industrial 
section of the Empire Day parade in Nanaimo, 
and was awarded first prize. 


“Modern Home Interiors.” 


A. ‘C. Devine, superintendent of the com- 
pany, writing to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, says: “We are under 
the impression that we are the first to adopt 
this method of follow-up advertising in con- 
nection with the film ‘The Transformation.’ ” 

On one end of the float in large black letters 
on a white background was the slogan ‘“Let’s 
Doll Up Our City.” The contrasting house 
models show what might readily be done to 
accomplish this end. 


* * * * 
Book Will Produce Business 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1.—The popular- 
ity of “Modern Home Interiors” continues to 
grow, and it has many boosters among lumber- 
men and others interested in promoting the 
use of modern conveniences in the home. 

The Weekly Bulletin of the Louisiana Lum- 
ber and Building Material Association recently 
contained this paragraph: “It is a book that 
will produce business for dealers if placed in 
the hands of housewives of their communities. 
Write the National Lumber Manwfacturers’ 
Association for copies and send one to every 
home owner in your vicinity. You will find 
it a business producer.” 

A recent bulletin of. the Georgia Lumber, 
Millwork and Building Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation is largely devoted to a description of 
The bulletin ad- 
vises every retail dealer to have one or more 
copies in his office. 

D. Davis Farrington, of New York City, in 
a letter to the National association, said: “I 
am so delighted and enthusiastic with the qual- 
ity, originality and thoroughness of ‘Modern 
Home Interiors’ that I hope you will indulge 
me by sending one to ———.” 

Mr. Farrington enclosed the name and ad- 
dress of a New York building constructor, to 
whom a copy was sent immediately. 

D. Butler, of the Shreveport Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) writes: “The booklet ‘Mod- 
ern Home Interiors’ is exceedingly interesting 
and offers many novel and beautiful sugges- 
tions for the home. Will you please mail us 
another copy to use for the information of our 


customers ?” 
* * *& * 


NATIONAL MID-SUMMER MEET 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1—The proposed 
national survey of lumber requirements and de- 
velopment of a forestry program covering pri- 
vately owned land as distinguished from 
Federal and State programs will be leading 
subjects for discussion at the mid-summer 
meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
meeting will be held at Longview, Wash., 
Thursday and Friday, Aug. 8 and 9. 

The 1930 advertising program and the prog- 
ress of the campaign to supply “Tree”-mark 
and grade-marked lumber backed by a financial 
guaranty and in accordance with American 
Lumber Standards likewise will come up for 
discussion. 

Another matter scheduled for discussion is 
the improved statistical program of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The consumption survey contemplates a con- 
tinuing census of demand and uses with a view 
to permitting the utilization of material that 
might otherwise be wasted, at the same time 
giving thanufacturers a basis on which to gage 
probable seasonal and annual requirements. 

Other important TX matters will be con- 
sidered. 


FEATURE MODEL OIL DERRICK 


National Association Will Utilize Exposition 
to Demonstrate Superiority of 
Wood Derrick 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1—The occasion 
of the International Petroleum Exposition at 
Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 5-7, will provide an oppor- 
tunity for demonstration of the work the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ trade extension 
department is doing in heavy outdoor framing— 
more particularly in the development of oil 
derricks. 

It is planned to have a National association 
exhibit at the exposition in the interests of wood 
derricks. The main feature of the exhibit will 
be a 2x10 model derrick built in accordance 
with a design that enables the lumber industry 
to claim superiority for wood construction of 
derricks. The whole oil world will be repre- 
sented at the exposition, and, while the National 
does not as a rule exhibit at expositions and 
fairs, it was felt that in view of the keen com- 
petition the wood derrick is now meeting the time 
was propitious to demonstrate to oil men on be- 
half of the industry as a whole that the wood 
derrick has first claim on their consideration. 


Copies of the forthcoming booklet, “The Use 
of Lumber in the Oil Industry,” will be available 
for distribution at the exhibit. They will also 
be available to subscribing associations in ad- 
vance of the exposition in such quantities as may 
be desired. Those associations are also invited 
to have their representatives at the National’s 
exhibit and to send for distribution there any 
appropriate literature they may have. The 
whole enterprise will be in the nature of a con- 
certed effort by the lumber industry to regain, 
extend and hold its place in this important outlet 
for its product. 

R. Y. Hanlon, who has been devoting much of 
his time to the oil derrick field, in collaboration 
with A. C. Horner, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office, and Frank P. Cartwright, chief en- 
gineer, will be in charge of the exhibit. In pur- 
suance of the plan of functional, as opposed to 
territorial development work, Mr. Hanlon will 
devote his entire time after Aug. 1 to heavy 
outdoor framing problems. 

His work in the oil industry will parallel that 
of Donald R. Brewster in the automobile indus- 
try. W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager, 
feels that Mr. Hanlon’s work in this special 
field should continue consecutively long enough 
to capitalize the knowledge and good will accu- 
mulated or to be accumulated. During the sec- 
ond six-month period the work should be much 
more productive than during the first, and the 
possibilities of accomplishment should increase 
in proportion to the length of time Mr. Hanlon 
continues in the assignment. 


For the first six months he will give his atten- 
tion most of all to derricks and walking beams, 
taking other items only as opportunity offers. 
His work in this connection will be twofold, viz: 


1. He should endeavor to improve the prac- 
tice of those now using nailed derricks, and 
should induce those using steel derricks to give 
the improved lumber structure a trial. 

2. He should locate and train in principal cen- 
ters throughout the country from which oil fields 
are drawing supplies at least one, and preferably 
two or more riggers or retailers who are in a 
position to merchandise and erect nailed der- 
ricks; teach them how to do this well, even 
supervising the work if necessary; give them 
necessary facts and selling talk for merchandis- 
ing purposes; show them where they can get 
the proper grades of material if these are not 
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already at hand, and do whatever else is needed 
to get them started. 

Mr. Shaw has recommended that the first ef- 
fort in this field be to try and hold territory 
where lumber is still much used, and that time 
be divided on a fairly even basis with all of the 
lumber consuming regions. It is believed his 
work will be most effective if, in the beginning 
at least, he concentrates on big companies still 
using timber without so much regard to the 
fields in which they are interested. 

Mr. Hanlon will establish contacts wherever 
they promise to produce good results and keep 
in close touch with all developments in the oil 
industry, attending meetings, delivering ad- 
dresses of a non-propaganda sort, studying 
technical questions from all angles in order to 
meet oil technologists on their own ground. 


* * * * 


KNOTTED PINE ATTRACTIVE 


Wall Covering in Women’s Club Demon- 
strates Superior Qualities of Wood 


New Yorxk City, July 1—The New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs maintains 
a permanent exhibit in Grand Central Palace 
which includes house furnishings and equip- 
ment, and is attracting wide attention and fa- 
vorable comment. 

The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. has two 


architects and put into some of the most ex- 
pensive suites in the great city. It is quite 
possible that these exhibits have had a good 
deal to do with this development. 

Furthermore, men whose business brings them 
frequently into these luxurious offices of the 
magnates report that wood generally is prac- 
tically 100 percent the surface now in all offices. 
There is, perhaps, more standardized paneling 
than this new-old idea so beautifully displayed 
in the Grand Central Palace exhibit. It is 
probable that there is not a pretentious office 
in New York today that has a single metal desk 
or chair. 

In addition to the dining and living rooms in 
the exhibit, the Shevlin company supplied the 
wood for the interior of the auditorium in this 
exhibition section, including the modernistic 
sounding board background on the stage. 

E. L. Shevlin, of the New York office of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. had particular 
charge of the installation of these wood exhibits. 

* * * * 


Tribute to Modernizing 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association thas re- 
ceived a high tribute on the modernizing book- 
let “Transformation” from W. D. Sawler, di- 
rector of sales promotion and advertising, 
Morgan Woodwork Organization, Chicago. Mr. 
Sawler is an acknowledged authority on com- 

















Living room in exhibit of the New York State 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. and depicting 


rooms in this exhibit—a dining room and a 
living room. The company’s contribution to 
these rooms is the wall coverings, in which 
are demonstrated the wonderfully beautiful in- 
terior surface results that can be obtained with 
knotted pine in the natural finish. 

This is probably the first time that the New 
York public has had an opportunity to see this 
sort of wall finish. It has made a treniendous 
impression on the art lovers of the Metropolis, 
who have not failed to observe how much this 
knotted pine finish recalls the wood finish of 
old colonial homes that have been set up in 
the Metropolitan Museum in recent years. 
They seem more interested in the effects of this 
use of knotty lumber than anything else, and 
instantly appreciate it. Incidentally, the floor- 
ing in the two rooms is of maple. 

The exhibit is open all the time. People go 
through all day long. Detailed information is 
furnished by all who desire it by the exhibitors. 

Lumber people who have had occasion to 
visit the offices of great executives in New 
York recently have noticed that this natural 
finish interior work has been picked up by 





Federation of Women’s Clubs furnished by the 
the attractive use of knotty pine for interior finish 


mercial literature. In a letter requesting addi- 
tional copies, Mr. Sawler says: 

This is the finest thing of its kind that has 
ever been produced. There is evidence of a 
great deal of research work having been done. 
The book is intelligently handled from cover 
to cover. 

I don’t see any reason why you should not 
be able to get the lumbermen of the Nation 
to use four or five million of these this year. 
If they were on their toes they would snap 
it up in a minute. 

It is truly the most valuable contribution 
of the year to the modernizing movement. 

x* * * * 


Sidelights on Marked Lumber 


Wasuinoton, D. C.,, July 1—W. G. Smith, 
general manager of the Lyman-Hawkins Lum- 


ber Co., Akron, Ohio, in a letter to the Na- ~ 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
says: “‘Tree’-mark, grade-marked lumber is 
like anything else new—hard to put over—but 
we feel it is the only thing for a retailer’s pro- 
tection and the only advancement in sales ef- 
forts in which the retailer holds a big advan- 
tage. We will do our best to strengthen this 


writes headquarters: 


movement and appreciate the help you folks 
have given us.” 

Fred V. Holmes, Holmes Eureka Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, writes: “We had the novel 
experience the other day of, by mistake, leav- 
ing off the “Tree’-mark and grade-marks, and 
you should have heard the retailer yell. He 
wanted to refuse the shipment. We fixed him 
up by sending a man down to mark the lum- 
ber he had received.” 

A. C. Horner, West Coast representative, 
“Mr. Hubbs, returning 
from McCloud, brought a book of matches 
made by the Coast Book Match Co., Tacoma, 
and printed with the following notation on the 
reverse side: ‘Ask for trade-marked and grade- 
marked lumber. We have it—Shevlin.’ ” 

a ea 


WOOD FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Molding Returns to Favor—Adds to Sales 
Values and Appearance of Cars 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1.—Automobile 
users are partial to wood interior finish, and 
are making their wishes known in emphatic 
language, according to C. M. Studebaker, of 
the Detroit Woodcraft Corporation. In a letter 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Studebaker says: 

The writer was very much 
your advertisement. ... 

Our business is confined exclusively to the 
manufacture of interior trim for automobiles, 
consisting of window moldings, cowl panels, 
vanity and smoking cases etc. The material 
used for this purpose is American black wal- 
nut. It was only a few years ago that wood 
moldings were used very extensively in all 
cars except the low-price class. About three 
years ago practically .all of the motor car 
manufacturers specified steel for this purpose, 
either painted black or grained to imitate 
walnut. The reason for this change was to 
reduce costs, as the grained steel moldings 
can be produced for considerably less than 
the genuine wood. 

About this time it looked as though the 
wood molding business was due to pass out. 
Then things started to happen, and rapidly. 
The automobile salesmen noticed that their 
prospects were not “looking under the hood,” 
but were buying automobiles on appearance. 
And wood molding came back. Today the 
motor car manufacturers are willing to pay 
the higher price for genuine wood moldings. 
They, too, desire to “create an air of luxurious 
comfort.” 

During the last year we have used for this 
work approximately sixty-five carloads of 
American black walnut, as well as several 
carloads of fancy walnut veneer. This is just 
one more incident in the “Steel vs. Wood” 
affair. 


interested in 


*- * * * 


Lumber for Airport Runways 

New York, July 1.—Orders for 6,500,000 
feet of lumber are being placed by contractors 
of the New York Airways Terminal Corpora- 
tion. This material, chiefly 8x12 stringers and 
4x12 planking, will be used in building run- 
ways over the meadow land at the new airport, 
Secaucus, N. J. Inspection of this lumber will 
probably be made by Smith, Emery & Co., of 
San Francisco, one of whose representatives 
recently discussed this work with A. C. Hor- 
ner, West Coast representative of the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The New York Airways Terminal Corpora- 
tion will soon place further orders for lumber 
to be used in runway construction for the com- 
bined hydroplane and airplane port to be con- 
structed at North Beach, L. I. 

F. H. Alcott, of the New York office of the 
National association, is following the activities 
of the corporation with a view ta interesting 
the construction engineers in wood-built han- 
gars and hangars of other material provided 
with wood roofs. Mr. Alcott reports having 
interested the engineers in roofs of Lamella 
construction and thas arranged a meeting for a 
representative of the Lamella Co. 
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Hugh Har- 
rington, presi- 
dent of the 
Home Lumber 
Co., with head- 
quarters lo- 
cated at North 
English, Iowa, 
is one of the 
able retailers 
in the Hawk- 
eye State. His 
company oper- 
fifteen 
yards in Iowa, 
and all but one 
or two are in comparatively small towns. 
Cedar Rapids, I believe, is: the largest city 
in the line and it, of course, is an impor- 
tant city in the State. But North English, 
the headquarters town, has about a thou- 
sand inhabitants. So Mr. Harrington and 
his associates have .become wise and ex- 
perienced in that highly important part of 
lumber retailing that caters to small city 
and rural trade. 

Iowa is essentially a rural State. To be 
sure, it has some cities of size, such as Des 
Moines, Sioux City, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, 
Davenport, Dubuque and a number of others. 
And it has more manufacturing than even 
its own citizens realize. Most Iowans are 
inclined to be doubtful when told that the 
value of*Iowa’s manufactured goods equals 
or excells its farm products, but this state- 
ment is based upon official figures. It is 
safe to say, however, that every city in the 
State depends directly upon country trade 
to some extent, and all of them depend upon 
it indirectly. 

Iowa is rapidly building a great system 
of hard-surfaced roads. In fact, we have 
been told that it is making more progress 
in this kind of public improvement than is 
any other State. Road building was long 





Hugh Harrington, president eies 
of the Home Lumber Co., 


North English, Iowa 


neglected, and so the State has farther to 
go than some of its neighbors. Whether 
all the business men like it or not, the com- 
ing of these roads is shifting the distribu- 
tion of trade in some lines; and the mer- 
chants in the largest cities are finding 
themselves more interested in rural Iowa 
and the purchases of rural Iowans than 
ever before. 


Highways in Merchandising 

It seems likely that the good roads will 
make less shift in lumber retailing than in 
such things as clothing and house furnish- 
ings. But bus lines and truck lines follow 
the paving, and even the lumber retailer 
can not be so certain of holding his trade 
without effort. So there is apparent a 
sharpened desire among the craft to im- 
prove service methods. Competition is be- 
coming broader and a bit keener. 

The same things are happening all over 
the country, though perhaps they are most 
apparent in the Mississippi Valley. As a 
result there seemed to be a heightened in- 
terest in the retailing that is worked out 
to fit rural life. The city dealers have 
made much progress in the complex web 
of merchandising, and in an important way 
they have been the instructors of the coun- 
try dealers. The broad principles of mer- 
chandising, such as the reduction of stock 
to a working minimum, the creation of trade 
through publicity and carefully planned 
service, the handling of credits, the develop- 
ment of financing facilities, the analysis of 
costs, the improvement of yard mechanics 
and the like, apply to all yards. The objects 
sought are the same. But there is a wide 
gap between general principles and prac- 
tical methods; so while the small-town 
dealer likes to follow the efforts of his city 
cousin in the hope of uncovering some 
profitable line that can be adapted to the 
smaller town, he is likely to save his keen- 
est interest for the dealer who. has made a 








s° Realm of the Retailer 
Retailing Takes to Printer’s Ink 


Iowa Good Roads Introduce New Elements Into Merchandising— 
Line-Yard Company Educates Both Customers and Staff 


success under conditions like his own. 

Mr. Harrington has made such a success. 
But he is a modest man who is more inter- 
ested in asking questions in the hope of 
improving upon what he has already done 
than he is in telling about his accomplish- 
ments. He is quite apt to bestow the credit 
for what he has done upon his associates. 
He has many an appreciative word for the 
company’s sales manager who has direct 
charge of the branch yards. This is C. B. 
Martin, a young man whom the Realm knew 
in college. 

Probably Mr. Harrington would not pick 
out any one method from his mercantile 
system as the keystone. It is his idea that 
a person needs to keep working industri- 
ously at the job of supplying a good lumber 
service, keeping accounts collected, knowing 
his customers, buying carefully, making his 
service known and the other dozens of 
things that make a yard move smoothly 
along the mercantile highway. But if we 
were to guess, we’d say that he makes 
effective use of two factors; that of train- 
ing his men by various methods to work 
together for the good of the business and 
that of keeping his yard and its services 
known to his customers. 

These are matters of importance to every 
lumber business, but they seem to have 
special importance in a line. The experi- 
ence collected by a line is broad, for it 
comes into contact with a large number of 
customers; and methods which work suc- 
cessfully at one point should be applicable 
at the others, provided the human equation 
is similar. 


Harvesting the Fruits of Experience 


So Mr. Martin, the sales manager, has the 
duty, among many others, of collecting the 
fruits of this general experience, analyzing 
it to see what makes it go and passing it 
on to be adapted to the needs of the other 
It is my impression that the com- 


points. 














Carpenter shop maintained by the Home Lumber Co. for the use of its 
carpenters and contractors 





View of warehouse and unloading tracks of the Home Lumber Co. at 


North English, Iowa 
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pany depends much upon the initiative and 
judgment of the local managers and that 
the matter sent out from the head office is 
intended to be inspirational and an aid to 
this personal ability rather than direct and 
detailed instruction. 

One of the means employed to stimulate 
interest and to give a definite target at 
which to shoot is a yard quota. Quotas can 
be good or bad. Readers of these columns 
may remember some peevish remarks of our 
own about the use some manu- 
facturers have made of the quota 


the matter sent out by the Home Lumber 
Co., the manner adds to its effectiveness. 
It is easy to read and distinguish, so that 
different communications are easily identi- 
fied in the files for reference. 

Mr. Martin, in addition to his other gifts, 
is quite an artist and often sharpens the 
bulletins with pen drawings. He does this 
rather more often in the material sent out 
to the customer mailing list. The company 


uses some newspaper advertising but has 





idea; establishing figures arbi- 
trarily on the basis of what the 
manufacturer would like to sell 
and not upon the capacity of the 
territory to make a profitable 
use of the goods, threatening the 
dealer with the loss of the 
agency and stimulating him to 
frantic and ill-advised methods 
to meet the quota even at the 
cost of ruining the future mar- 
ket. This of course is short. 
sighted and apt to be ruinous. 
But a quota that is properly 
used can be a guide and a con- 
structive stimulation. The quotas 
for the Home yards are very 
simply constructed. A 5-year 
average is calculated for each 
yard, and 5 percent is added to 
it. This addition allows for nat- 
ural growth. It does not set an 
impossible goal. In fact the figure is sub- 
ject to correction to fit local conditions. If 
a yard takes on new sidelines that should 
increase the volume without much effort on 
the part of the yard force, the quota is 
raised; and so on. 

While these quotas are not made oppres- 
sive, they are not treated lightly. There 
may be reasons why the expected sales can 
not be reached; but a failure to reach them 
calls for an explanation, and making the 
explanation often suggests ways of Over- 
coming the difficulty. From time to time 
lists are sent out from the head office show- 
ing the sales of each yard in the line 
and the percentage of the quota reached. 

These _ bulletins 
that go out to the 
yards are an. impor- 
tant part of the work 
of keeping the line 
moving along at a 
smooth pace. Some- 
times they contain 
general business 
news of the line, 
sometimes they are 
inspirational and 
contain quotations of 
prose and poetry, 
sometimes they are 
educational and de- 
scribe policies and 
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Showing apron on main door, raised to allow the door to be slid open. 
This scheme was evolved because the warehouse is built on a hillside 


found that in its territory the direct mail 
advertising seems to get the best results. 
Several forms are used for this direct ad- 
vertising, but apparently the favorite is 
called “The Checkerboard Bag.” This is 
multigraphed on a 13-inch sheet and is, I 
think, sent out especially from those yards 
that sell Purina stock feeds; though it car- 
ries advertising of lumber as well. The 
subscription price is announced as “1 year, 
nothing. 6 months less. Payable in ad- 
vance.” This is a jolly sheet. For instance, 
“The fellow who says, ‘I run things at my 
home,’ usually refers to the lawnmower, 
washing machine, vacuum sweeper and er- 
rands.” The sales promotion material is 


MLV 








have never been thought of or used before, 
they will illustrate in a way the continuing 
effort to keep sound methods and policies 
before these managers and to keep the line 
moving at uniform efficiency. 


Some Random Quotations 


“It is too late now for farm buildings of 
large character, but there is hardly a farmer 
but is in need of repairs and improvements 
of some kind on his place, which the right 
kind of salesmanship will induce 
him to make. Some of us stick 
too close to our yards. We have 
the idea that when people want 
anything they will come in and 
get it. We are all wrong if we 
believe this. You are making it 
too easy for outsiders to come 
into your territory and to un- 
cover business that belongs to 
you.” 

“The yard today that is mak- 
ing progress must have its 
organization working as a team. 
Not many ideas or improve- 
ments in business are credited 
to individuals. Most of them 
come from team-work within the 
organization. The football player 
thinks in terms of team-work 
and at the same time his mind 
is seeking individually to outwit 
the collective brains of eleven 
opposing players.” 

“Would you consider it worth while to 
double your sales? More than one good 
business man has doubled his business in 
one or more year’s time. . . . No manager 
can hope to do this all by himself, and he 
doesn’t have to. His efforts should be 
directed to building a selling organization 
within the yard to double his sales. Back 
of this, we are ready to help him by dou- 
bling our advertising. . . Local evidence 
in building sales is very important, and we 
have been lame in passing this evidence 
around. We want more records sent into 
this office. Each of our yards has some 
very good records. . . . We expect to help 
you by taking pictures of stock and poultry 

with good records. 

These will be passed 

on to each yard. We 

also believe it will 

if be a good idea to 

take pictures of old 
homes with remodel- 
ing possibilities, en- 
large them and show 
our customers the 
change a new porch 























or a new room would 
make to their homes. 
You, of course, 

















methods, and at 
times call attention 
to conditions that 
must be improved. . 

A ‘considerable amount of this material 
goes out to the yards. It is prepared and 
run off in the office, and its physical appear- 
ance as well as its content is excellent; 
clear type and sharply reproduced drawings. 
This matter of appearance may not be the 
most important factor; for it is not so valu- 
able to say a thing well if it isn’t worth 
saying. But given the excellent quality of 





Drawing from Home Lumber Co.’s bulletin, -to illustrate statement that but one building out of 


four is properly painted 


quite definite; paint, specific buildings with 
reasons why they should be built, feeds to 
get definitely named results and the like. 

But important and result-getting as this 
advertising is, this department is even more 
interested in the material that goes out to 
the branch managers. Below we quote some 
paragraphs taken at random. While they 
may not be unique in the sense that they 





would have to get 
the prospects. 

“The Route Plan 
will lead to Double 
Volume and Bigger 
Profits. There are 
two types of dealer 
routes: 1. Sales routes where the salesman 
calls regularly every week or every two 
weeks and then notifies the customers when 
feed or material arrives. 2. Delivery routes, 
where trucks cover the territory on regular 
routes on certain days every week or every 
two weeks. In some cases you can combine 
gales and delivery routes by selling right 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











Useful Adjunct to Retail Yard 


The modern universal woodworker is begin- 
ning to play an important part in the capital in- 
vestment, profits and merchandising program 
of aggressive lumber dealers in all parts of the 
country. 

The Master Woodworker Manufacturing Co. 
of Detroit, Mich., reports a tremendous increase 
of interest in this direction. Not only can its 











“Signs of the 
Times” 


The sign appearing below was observed recently 
by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
prominently displayed in a Chicago garage: 





Do not hesitate to ask for credit. Our 
refusal will be polite. 











Readers are invited to send in copies of espe- 
cially interesting signs (including billboards 
and bulletin boards) observed in lumber yards 
or elsewhere, on their travels or at home. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay $1 for each one 
published. Fifty cents additional will be paid 
for a good kodak picture (suitable for repro- 
duction) showing the sign described. 











machine be used for heavy-duty ripping, cross- 
cutting, bevel ripping etc., but it applies equally 
well where smaller, finer cuts -are desired. In 
addition, dealers find profits in manufacturing 
salable articles with the’ woodworker, in this 
way consuming scrap lumber and pieces which 
have been rejected on account of bad ends etc. 

One lumber company writes the manufac- 
turer as follows: 

“We are using your Master Woodworker in 
our carpenter shops in connection with our re- 
tail yards, and we give carpenters and contrac- 
tors the privilege of using this machine. We 
use this machine for ripping lumber, for a cut- 
off saw, and the carpenters find it an important 
machine when cutting rafters. There are also 
times when we do not have the exact widths 
and lengths of lumber a contractor would call 
for, but with the woodworker it takes only a 
short time to furnish him just what he needs. 
Our managers claim the woodworker can be 
used by most anyone and it is always in work- 
ing order.” é 

There is a remunerative field for dealers in 
manufacturing articles of wood, provided they 
are merchandised in the right way. This 
applies to dealers in cities and smaller com- 
munities as well. The city dealer can make 
and sell garages, summer houses, pergolas, 
trellises and garden and lawn furniture. In the 
smaller towns lumber dealers find it profitable 
to make hog houses, hog troughs, chicken 
houses and other equipment along this line. 

It is not necessary to use a planing mill to 
make up these articles, as all of this work can 
be done on the universal woodworking machine. 

Another advantage of the universal wood- 
working machine is the fact that larger stock 
can be ripped into smaller sizes as required. 
Bevel ripping can be done, and special lengths 
can be cut with square or mitered ends. By 


use of the jointer attachment weather stained 
or shopworn material can be made to look new. 

The Master Woodworker is made in a range 
of sizes. The present machine is an outgrowth 
of 13 years’ specialized experience in the manu- 
facture of woodworking machines. It has 
many new improvements, including ball bear- 
ings throughout; tilting table allowing a bevel 
cut up to 45 degree angle. A three knife 
jointer head is now provided. The new models 
also have a wider ripping capacity. 


IF YOUR YARD is remote from the business 
district, it is a good plan to occasionally arrange 
with some downtown merchant for a display in 
his show window, or sometimes a vacant store 
can be rented for a few days arid an impromptu 
building show on a small scale put on. Such 
displays can be made attractive enough to create 
a very favorable impression on the public, and 
to stamp the dealer as a live-wire merchant of 
home building materials. 


‘style and 





Charming Homes From Old Houses 


A copy of latest edition of the booklet “Mak- 
ing Old Houses Into Charming Homes,” issued 
by the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has just reached the AMeERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 


This booklet has been created by the above 
company for the purpose of arousing interest 
in the exterior modernizing of old homes, and 
to make sales for the lumber dealers, not only 
of stained shingles but also of other building 
materials. 


The booklet is freely illustrated with half- 
tones from photographs of houses of different 
types, showing the structures before and after 
modernizing. The pictures tell a story of added 
attractiveness and of enhanced 
values that should prove well-nigh irresistible 
to owners of homes that have reached the stage 
eavhere they need to be modernized. 


The booklet also describes the Weatherbest 





This Week’s 


Showing Lumber Helps to Sell It 


An American Lumberman representative recently visiting the re- 
tail yard of W. Yates Lansing, Rensselaer, N. Y., noticed the rack 
shown in accompanying illustration. 


by Mr. Lansing, is used for displaying samples of moldings and lumber. 


Timely Tip 


This rack, which was designed 


Short pieces of the various pat- 








new floor for some room at home. 








suggested by seeing and handling the various items. 
the clear, wide boards seen in lower right corner may suggest putting 
up some shelves, or the samples of flooring may suggest the idea of a 


terns of molding and items of 
lumber are kept in the compart- 
ments of the rack, over each of 
which is a label giving the price 
per piece and per thousand. 
The price per piece and per 
thousand are also marked on 
each separate piece. The stand is 
just inside the main door as one 
enters the store. Thus cus- 
tomers may easily be shown 
samples of whatever items they 
are interested in, without tak- 
ing them out into the yard. In 
some cases it is desirable to per- 
mit them to carry samples home 
to show the wife, or to com- 
pare with some molding or 
woodwork in the house that it 
is desired to match. If samples 
are taken out they are immedi- 
ately replaced with new ones. 
This rack of samples is instru- 
mental in making sales, not 
only of items for which the cus- 
tomer may be definitely look- 
ing, but also of material for 
little jobs, and some larger ones, 
For instance, 
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modernizing service whereby, without cost or 
obligation to the prospect, a sketch showing 
suggested changes is supplied. It is needless 
to point out how this service helps the local 
dealer to make sales. 

Many thousands of these new booklets are 
being sent direct to owners of old homes/in re- 
sponse to inquiries received through the com- 
pany’s national advertising campaign. The 
booklet is also available for distribution to 
dealers and their prospects. 
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Plans Enlargement of Services 


San ANTONIO, Tex., July 1—Announcement 
of change in business policy and enlargement 
of services to builders is made by Gerald E. 
Melliff, president of the San Antonio Building 
Materials Co. 

This company was formed about eighteen 
months ago through the merging of some of 
the larger building materials and lumber com- 
panies of San Antonio. All of the original 
yards were continued, but business operations 
were largely centered in the central offices of 
the new company in the Milam Building. These 
general offices will be continued, but each yard 
of the company will have its own drafting de- 
partment, staff of salesmen and executives and 
will provide additional and improved services, 
according to Mr. Melliff. 

Walter Steves is vice president in cliarge of 
the Steves yards; Roy Beitel, manager of the 
Melliff & McAllister yards; A. R. Thomas, 
vice president at the Hillyer Deutsch Jarratt 
yards; W. W. Grosser, manager Woodlawn 
yards; John Ruby, manager Hillyer Deutsch 
Jarratt yards; Russell Thomas, manager of 
Travis yards. In addition to President Mel- 
liff, officers of the San Antonio Building Ma- 
terials Co.-are: A. R. Thomas, vice president ; 
Walter Steves, vice president and treasurer; 
William Seipel, secretary. 


To Sell Certified Material 


New York, July 1.—The Freeport Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), of Freeport, L. I., has just an- 
nounced its election as a member of the Asso- 
ciated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of 
America. The company points out that mem- 
bership is by invitation only and necessitates 
a long established reputation for integrity and 
strict adherence to only the highest standards 
of business conduct. 

Robert Sickels, secretary of the Freeport 
Lumber Co., said that in line with recent 
achievements and improvements in other lines 
of merchandise, and in keeping with its pol- 
icy of protecting its customers by handling 
only material of known quality, his company 
will henceforth sell only “certified material,” 
backed by a $1,000 surety bond, guaranteeing 
the count, quality, weight and measure of all 
materials to be exactly as represented. 

It was further stated that the Freeport 
Lumber Co. will be in a position to finance 
the construction of an unlimited number of 
new homes. These homes can be paid for in 
monthly instalments like rent. Remodeling, re- 
roofing and repairs will also be financed, no 
down payments to be required for this kind 
of work. 

“We want it plainly understood,” said Mr. 
Sickels, “that we shall in no way enter into 
the building business. Our financing service 
will be offered to the building contractors as 
an assistance, rather than a form of competi- 
tion. Home owners or prospective home own- 
ers will be instructed by us to select contrac- 
tors or builders of their own choice. We want 
to emphasize the point because we do not wish 
our activities to be construed as entering into 
the contracting business.” 

The new plan is available only to those who 
wish to build a home in which they themselves 
will live. The amount of money which will 
be advanced by the Freeport Lumber Co. will 
be based on the individual desiring to build. A 
home in excess of the amount which he can 
afford will not be financed. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SELLING 


Good Salesmanship Requires That Both 
Parties Shall Profit 


At gatherings of lumber dealers one hears 
frequent and persistent pleas for what is termed 
more constructive selling. It is a bit confus- 
ing at times, for it is not always easy to under- 
stand clearly just what is meant by “construc- 
tive selling.” It involves, it may be presumed, 
that old truism that a good sale is that which 
profits the buyer as well as the seller. 

It is interesting to note, on this point, that 
a man from a prominent college in the South 
recently told a gathering of real estate men that 
a sale must benefit both parties, and that the 
salesman who does not benefit the buyer is not 
a seller but a stealer. That is putting strong 
emphasis on the point, but it is perhaps a point 
that needs emphasizing. 

Without doubt, making the customer think 
a sale is going to benefit him is a very effective 
sales argument. Indeed, this is the argument 
used by the sellers of wildcat stock and by all 
those offering get-rich-quick schemes. Their 
prospects are sold by baiting them with the 
idea that they are to profit greatly from making 
the purchases. 

So, plainly, there are a number of angles to 
this question of selling with the idea of benefit- 
ing the customer, and as one goes into the 
matter it becomes equally plain that one of 








This is what might be termed the founda- 


tion, or background, for good, constructive 
salesmanship. Built on this foundation, there 
are perhaps as many examples of good sales- 
manship as there are good salesmen on the 
road. 

And what will be helpful to both salesmen 
and to buyers will be to have some exchange 
of experiences, or rather, the telling of instances 
of happy deals that have resulted in profit to 
the buyer as well as to the seller. An exchange 
of ideas and experiences between the salesmen 
and between buyers with whom salesmen have 
found favor should lead to a clearer under- 
standing and better progress in what is known 
as “constructive salesmanship,” which takes into 
consideration the well-being of the buyer as 
well as of the seller. 


Old Church Is Now Lumber Office 


A staff representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently visiting the office and 
yard of the Curtis Lumber Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio, observed a number of interesting things, 
not the least being a fact that this enterprising 
concern is housed in what formerly was a 
church building, though long since abandoned 
for religious uses. 

The ecclesiastical character of the original 
edifice is attested by the gothic windows to be 
noted in the accompanying photograph. Cer- 
tainly if a former church edifice is to be used 
for any secular purpose 
nothing is more fitting 
than that it should be 
devoted to the housing 
of a good clean busi- 
ness such as lumber. 

Of more direct inter- 
est, _ however, is the 
clever way in which 
the building has been 
adapted to its present 
use’ by the attractive 
store front of wood and 
glass that has been 
built across the face of 
the old building, and 
also by the convenient 
and practical arrange- 
ment of the interior. 

In the center, as one 
passes through the at- 
tractive entrance, is the 
reception room, with 





Remodeled church edifice now serves as headquarters for Curtis Lum- 


ber Co., Zanesville, Ohio 


the factors in constructive salesmanship con- 
sists in acquiring knowledge of how and why 
any sale may be profitable to any customer. 
It means seeking persistently for knowledge, 
not only of the products sold but of their 
uses and the places they may be used profitably. 


From this it may be gathered that real sales- 
manship is that which makes a study of the 
customer’s needs and seeks to sell him accord- 
ing to those needs; and now and then to impress 
upon the customer how he may extend his 
business through taking on and pushing aggres- 
sively something the salesman has to offer which 
he thinks can be sold in the community. When 
a retailer buys something from a salesman, and 
that something proves to be a burdensome in- 
vestment instead of an active seller, the cus- 
tomer will not turn a kindly ear to the sales- 
man when he comes along on his next trip. 
Indeed, the salesman will have a pretty hard 
time to sell that customer again. On the other 
hand, if he has sold the customer something 
that has proved very satisfactory and profitable, 
the way is paved to more orders. So, plainly, 
good salesmanship includes a study and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of the customer’s needs as 
well as a study of the full list and stock of 
products the salesman has to offer. 


the bookkeeping and 
cashier’s department on 
the right. In the far 
right corner of the ad- 
dition is the private 
office of Mr. Curtis. 

To the left of the entrance are shown built- 
in features and breakfast sets, including a 
buffet, the shelves of which are used for dis- 
playing paints, while on one side are piles of 
literature describing the various lines carried. 
Beyond that is another display room where 
doors and other items of stock are shown. 

Passing from the display room one enters 
another room partitioned off by glass, wherein 
is the hardware department, displaying a full 
line of builders’ hardware. 

The stock of finish lumber and trim is kept 
upstairs, while in what was the main part of 
the auditorium of the church is the warehouse 
for storing wallboard and other items of the 
same general character. The main lumber 
sheds are situated on the back of the lot, be- 
hind the former church building. 

Over the main entrance hangs a rather un- 

- usual and very attractive sign, shaped like the 
end of a house, and lettered with the slogan 
“The Covered Yard.” Directly beneath this 
sign, in the accompanying illustration, stands 
H. G. Curtis, the present owner and active 
head of the business. 

The company was founded over 50 years ago 
by the grandfather of the present owner. 
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How a Big City Yard 
Has Achieved Success 


CAMDEN, N., J., July 1—“The future of the 
city lumber yard is just as favorable as that 
of any other of the retail establishments, the 
measure of its fortune depending on the indi- 
vidual at the head of it, its location and the 
trend of business, which factors likewise affect 
competing lines.” 

This is the opinion of William C. Coles, of 
the C. B. Coles & Sons Co., the largest lumber 
yard in South Jersey. Since 1864 the firm has 
maintained the largest stock of lumber and 
millwork in this section, and during these six- 
ty-five years has slowly but surely progressed 
in the face of the problems of each decade 
and generation. Other factors have contributed 
to the growth of the business, but the cardinal 
element in its steady advance has been un- 
shaken confidence in lumber and a militant 
search for new outlets. 

The operation of a city lumber yard is al- 
ways interesting, not. only to those who find 
their town expanding into metropolitan stature, 
but also to the small-town merchant who can 
apply urban methods and ideas to his own busi- 
ness with productive results. The continued 
success of the city yard, according to Mr. 
Coles’ observations, depends a great deal on 
the yard location, the alertness of the person- 
nel and the co-ordination of the purchasing and 
sales departments. 

The location and layout of the Coles yard in 
itself parallels a volume on the subject. Situ- 
ated along the Delaware River, the Coles 
wharf has a frontage of three hundred feet. 
Directly in the rear of the wharf stand four 
warehouses, a planing mill and box factory; 
on the other side of the street which bisects 
the plant are located three additional ware- 
houses, the office, lumber shed and dry kiln. 
30th yards are served by two railroads, the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania, A third yard, 
one square away, contains more sheds, the ga- 
rage and stable and sidings for both railroads. 

The bulk of the lumber is received at the 
Delaware River wharf, -where it comes by 
barge from the South and by lighter from 
across the river, where Pacific Coast shipments 
arrived daily by way of the Panama Canal. 
Almost every week yellow pine shipments are 
received from Jacksonville and points south, 
while fir and hemlock from the West comes in 
by lighter. The huge stocks carried in the 
Coles yard include all kinds of building lum- 
ber and a fair assortment of hardwoods for 
factory demand. 

In addition to a full line of stock millwork, 
a considerable volume of millwork and stair- 
work is made in the factory from architec- 
tural drawings. The factory also turns out 
thousands of packing boxes and strips for the 
industrial plants of Camden and South Jersey. 

The substitute bogey is not feared in the big 





city yard. It is con- 
ceded that paper, paste- 
board and metal contain- 
ers can be used to bet- 
ter advantage in some 
instances. Instead of 
barking at the heels of 
this problem, the Coles 
policy is to get more 








of the business where 
wood is essential. Mr. 
Coles pointed out to 
the writer several instances where this concen- 
tration has brought in a steady flow of orders 
to replace the lines which are no longer served 
by wood. 

Through the alertness of the “new business” 
department, several carloads of lumber weekly 
are made into packing strips for the world’s 
largest linoleum factory, situated here. Other 
manufacturers of bulky and heavy products 
likewise draw steadily on the Coles plant for 
packing lumber. A pen manufacturer of na- 
tional prestige uses wood boxes in shipping to 
dealers throughout the world. Wherever the 
manufactured article may be affected by mois- 





At right—William C. Coles, sr., president. At 
left—Henry B. Coles, treasurer 


ture, wood boxes are not being replaced by 
substitutes. 

Only a few years ago the majority of the 
industrial plants were clustered here in one 
section of Camden. In late years, however, 
many manufacturers have moved out into the 
country, where labor and operating expenses 
are less. The Coles sales force follows them 
to the suburbs and daily delivers truckloads of 
boxes for packing day-old chicks, flowers, cof- 
fee, cork and other products for which indus- 
trial Camden and South Jersey are noted. The 





Box factory of the C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Camden, N. J. 


purchasing agent and the sales manager work 
as smoothly as the piston rods of a locomotive. 
By co-ordination of these two departments the 
best raw materials are procured at advantage- 
ous prices and turned into boxes, strips and 
various wood lengths used by the industrial 
clientele. 

Although sales to industrials form an inter- 
esting and profitable portion of the Coles busi- 
ness, the biggest volume still is made up of 
sales in the building field. The building con- 
tractor who puts up individual homes and 
small apartments and dwellings by the dozen 
continues to be the first customer in point of 
sales. The contractors who erect municipal 
and private institutions are also among the fa- 
vored names on the ledger. Hardly a hospi- 
tal, school, church or office building in Cam- 
den county is erected without the lumber and 
millwork, or a part of it at least, coming from 
the Coles yards. 

To win and hold this trade, the company 
maintains an invaluable architectural depart- 
ment. This department works in harmony with 
the contractor, not to supplant the original 
architect but to arrange with the contractor 
for the manufacture, in the Coles factory, of 
millwork that will meet the specifications at 
the lowest possible cost. 

It would be giving away secrets to tell how 
effective this service is; it is sufficient to men- 
tion that a short time ago, the Coles concern 
received a million-feet order, in Philadelphia 
factory construction, which would otherwise 
have been lost to the lumber interests. Among 
the recent big jobs on which Coles lumber and 
millwork were furnished are the Lakeland in- 
stitutions of Camden County. the DuPont 
plant at Lester, Pa., the new Camden schools, 
and several factoties in Trenton. 

Charles B. Coles, founder of the business, 
opened his first yard in 1864, which was trans- 
ferred to the present site in 1870. The present 
company was incorporated in 1901, at which 
time the sons, William C. and Henry-B., were 
taken into the firm. The elder Mr. Coles died 
in 1915 after having seen his yard expand into 
the largest and one of the most successful in 
this end of the State. 

Associated with the sons of the founder at 








At left—In yard of C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Camden, N. J. At right— View of wharf at the Coles yard, where barges from the South unload 
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present are their own sons, Charles B. Coles 
and W. C. Coles, jr., both college graduates 
and 100 percent lumbermen. 

William C. Coles, sr., is an active association 
man, being president of the Tri-County Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which includes in its 
membership the retailers of Camden, Burling- 
ton and Gloucester counties; a director in the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, and a 
director in the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 

“The common conception of a lumbermen’s 
association is a dinner, an entertainment and 
the spreading of good-will among competitors,” 
said Mr. Coles.. “The tri-county group, how- 
ever, has accomplished more important things 
during the last year, although it does not 
claim to have found a panacea for all ills. 
Co-operation on matters in which there is a 
community of interest, such as terms, credits, 
mortgages, legislation etc. has bettered condi- 
tions for ali South Jersey lumbermen. Two 
examples of what has been done recently are 
the defeat of the proposed lien law legislation 
and the action taken on the question of re- 
turned goods. 

“For the last two years the mortgage com- 
panies have been making an effort to change 
the present lien law of New Jersey, thereby 
depriving the material man of protection ac- 
corded him under the existing statute. The 








There is a salesman with the nickname of 
Mixer, and he got it by doing it. 

He got it by being a natural born friendly 
man to whom the glad hand act comes as easy 
as rolling off a log. And he began early in 
his life working at it. He always could mix 
in with any kind of a crowd and make himself 
so perfectly at home that you wouldn’t notice 
any flaws in it or accuse him of acting the part 
for the sake of being in tune. 

You will gather from this that Mixer was 
intended by the Fates to be a salesman. He 
had a whole lot of that mysterious “It” so 
far as the sales game is concerned, and he was 
just naturally a good one and made good right 
along and has always held close connection with 
a good job all the time through thick and thin. 

In his rounds he got the monolog habit. Just 
how no one seems to know or care much. The 
main thing about it is that he has it, which 
means that dialogs held with Mixer are mostly 
monologs. So here’s what happened, and how, 
when a question was put to Mixer as to what 
is the biggest thing, or the real big thing, in 
the selling game. 

“What’s that! Everybody wants to know, 
especially the youngsters who are starting out 
in the world to make good at the selling game. 

“Nix on that. You’ve got your dope wrong 
there. These sheiky young fellows that start 
out with their heads high and their heels hitting 
the sidewalk hard, they don’t want to know a 
single thing; they know it already, or at least 
they think they do, which amounts to the same 
thing. So you can’t pull me out on the idea 











that they are thirsting for dope on the game 
from an old wheel-horse like me. They are 
not. They are just aching to get out and show 
me how much better they know the game than 
I do. ° 

“I'll tell you. Instead of trying to give you 
dope on the selling game, the thing I would 
rather do is get hold of one of these fellows 
who write this lively dope with the jazz tune 
and the punch in it on salesmanship for the 
papers. 1 would just like to take one of them 
out and stand aside and watch him put into 
practice some of the things he tells about so 
glibly in print, for it is easy to make it come 


out the way he wants to when he is writing the. 


whole thing and not doing it. ; 
“You’ve heard. the story of the man doing 
the graphic or strong arm act in selling hats, 
haven’t you? Going into a man’s store and 
taking one of the hats being carried in stock, 


money interests would have succeeded, too, 
but for the militant fight made by the Tri- 
County Lumbermen’s Association and the As- 
sociated Lumber & Material Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation. A militant campaign convinced the 
solons in Trenton that a grave injustice would 
be done if the law was altered, and at the last 
moment the measure to amend was killed. 

“For some time the retailer has been put 
to considerable expense by the action of the 
contractors in returning goods for credit. 
Finally the problem was dicussed at one of 
our meetings with the result that it is now a 
general practice to deduct 10 percent from the 
credit to cover handling.” 

Early in June of this year the C. B. Coles 
& Sons Co. was elected to membership in the 
Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers 
of America. Henry B. Coles, treasurer of 
the company, announced that by affiliation 
with that organization his concern would sell 
only certified material, backed by a $1,000 
surety bond guaranteeing count, quality, weight 
and measure of all material to be exactly as 
represented. 

In addition, the Coles company will now be 
able to finance the construction of an unlimited 
number of new homes, these to be paid for in 
monthly installments, like renty Remodeling, 
repairing and reroofing will also be thus 
financed. 


and knocking the top end out of it just to show 
it is no good, and then presenting the owner 
with a good one, and getting a string of orders 
out of it? I would just like to see some man, 
some fresh young fellow, try that game on one 
of these staid old natives here. He’d be giving 
orders for a new seat for his trousers instead 
of booking orders for hats. 

“There are lots of other things in the same 
class, with the punch put in them with the pen 
on paper, that I could tell you about, but what’s 
the use? You can just take it from me that 
there ain’t any mysterious brand of copyrighted 
dope that will put a man past the rocks in the 
selling game. 

“There is only one great big secret to the 
selling game and that’s not really secret. It’s 
work, just plain everyday w-o-r-k, and it’s the 
man that works the hardest, gets up the earliest 
and stays up the latest that does the most busi- 
ness nine times out of ten. There are some 
fellows who are just naturally quicker than 
others and can get over the territory in a 
shorter time, but there is really not as much 
difference in this as you may imagine. The big 
difference in selling is made, just like the big 
difference in plowing, by nothing else but work, 
by keeping everlastingly at it, by making more 
calls in a day than anybody else. It is a plain 
case of arithmetic—the more people you see in 
the course of a week the more orders you are 
likely to take, and the only way to see more 
people is to get at it earlier and stay at it later, 
and keep hustling all the time. 

“How’s that? Can I tell you of some incident 
or some instance of getting big orders that will 
illustrate certain phases of the game? 

“Yes, I can tell you dozens of them, but 
most of them don’t illustrate a thing, at least in 
the way you think they do. Quite often one 
incident serves only to contradict another. 
You can just put me down for the assertion 
that 90 percent of the success consists of noth- 
ing else but work. The other 10 percent may 
be any one of a dozen things, and now I'll tell 
you one incident that led to a big order. 

“Once in my rounds I had occasion to carry 
a lot of catalogs and pictures in a case and it 
just happened that my mother had given me a 
Bible to carry along. I took it to please her 
more than anything else, and thought but little 
about it, and perhaps read it less. There were 
quite often Gideon Bibles on the dressers of 
the hotels than I could have read if I had 
been in the mood without carrying one of my 


Thus this city is meeting the situation and 
has no fear of the future. Regarding the - 
small-town lumber dealers, however, Mr.-Coles 
is not so sanguine. His opinion, as an individ- 
ual and not as chief executive of the South 
Jersey association, is that the country retailer 
will not fight the battles of the lumber man- 
ufacturer. “The country retailer is turning to 
substitutes and selling them because they are 
offering more profits, and because of the co- 
operation he is receiving from the manufac- 
turer. While lumber will always be sold in 
the city yard, many of the community retail- 
ers will sell smaller quantities each year unless 
the lumber manufacturer exerts his influence 
to a greater extent than he is doing today.” 

“Competitive lines aim their shots at what 
they deem lumber’s most vulnerable spots. The 
retailer is not equipped to answer these objec- 
tions, and it remains for the American man- 
ufacturer to make lumber thoroughly fire-re- 
sistant; to discover methods to prevent warp- 
ing and cracking, and to enable lumber to with- 
stand the years unchanged in appearance and 
durability. When the manufacturer offers lum- 
ber that will meet these requirements the re- 
tailer will come into his own again, This, to 
my mind, is the key to the situation, and I am 
confident that the time is not far distant when 
the lumber manufacturers will succeed in their 
experiments along these lines.” 


Mr. Mixer, Salesman, in a Monolog Act 


own. However, it happened that I was carry- 
ing this one, and it happened also that when I 
opened my grip in a customer’s office it was 
there in plain view with my name on it in gilt 
letters. 

“Nothing was said about it at the time, and 
I really didn’t know whether my customer had 
noticed it or not, and it didn’t lead to any im- 
mediate results of importance. He gave me 
an order, but it was only a modest one and, I 
went on my way without thinking any more 
about it. 

“Some time afterward it so happened that 
this customer was opening a branch yard in 
a neighboring town. When he got ready to 
buy his stock he wrote in to the house and got 
my schedule and made it his business to land 
in the city when I was home and to come and 
give me an order for the entire stock. 

“Tt so happened that the order turned out 
to be the biggest order in the history of our 
business coming from a single man at one time, 
and even then he didn’t tell me why he gave me 
the preference on it. He did tell the sales- 
manager of the incident of the Bible and that 
it had made an impression on him, for while 
he was not such a very strict churchman him- 
self he felt there was good stuff in a man on 
the road who would carry a Bible along with 
his business literature. 

“After the customer had gone back home the 
sales manager celebrated by taking me out and 
buying me a swell dinner and telling me about 
it, and we both laughed a bit sheepishly. 

“How’s that? Did it stir up my conscience 
and make me read my Bible after that? Well, 
just think that over for yourself, and try to 
imagine what you would do under similar cir- 
cumstances, and meantime I’ll have to leave 
you because I’ve got a customer to see, and 
it’s business before pleasure with me.” 

ONE OF THE last obstacles to a really com- 
prehensive Federal program of reforestation 
was swept away by the senate of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature, June 29, by the passage of an 
_act enabling the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture to purchase and develop a million acres 
of Badger forest land. Under the law as it 
stood the Federal Governor was only author- 
ized by the State to purchase 500,000 acres of 
land, although the bordering forest States of 
Minnesota and Michigan had authorized the 
Government to take 1,000,000 acres in each 
State for development, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 


July 1—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the week ended June 22, 1929, and 


for six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics 


of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 
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Pet. Pet. 
Change Chang Change 
ONE WEEE No. of from from from 
Softwoods: Mills Production 1928 Shipments 1928 Orders 1928 
Southern Pine Association............ ate bias 134 56,713,000 —l1 59,117,000 — 5 57,782,000 ii. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 94 116,553,000 + 7 106,083,000 —12 107,226,000 +9 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 34 37,955,000 + 9 35,688,000 —5 32,984,000 — § 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 20 24,122,000 —3 19,464,000 —3 24,968,000 +17 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 10,998,000 — 2 10,182,000 + 7 6,059,000 —33 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 28 3,624,000 —23 3,708,000 —14 3,059,000 —40 
North Carolina Pine Association..........++. 36 6,031,000 —8 4,788,000 —28 3,610,000 —41 
California Redwood Association...........+:. ~ 7,361,000 — 4 9,247,000 +38 7,616,000 — 5 
i ROR oo eG eae epeeene 369 263,357,000 + 3 248,277,000 —7 243,304,000 —4 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 193 34,981,000 + 6 36,516,000 +11 39,601,000 +7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 28 7,560,000 +23 5,768,000 — 5,058,000 —17 
og bb i cin caceedewsndues 221 42,541,000 + 9 42,284,000 + 9 44,659,000 + 4 
CURE COCRIGs c cndictcceeteccccescecescees 562 305,898,000 - 4 290,561,000 — & 287) 963,000 — 3 
SIX WEEKES 
Softwoods: - 
Southern Pine Association............eeeee- 72 334,270,000 — 6 335,511,000 —12 308,140,000 —18 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 04 576,548,000 — 3 641,638,000 —10 617,429,000 —9 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 208 221,793,000 + 7 206,220,000 —2 191,730,000 — 6 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 149 201,943,000 io) 157,745,000 — 3 149,681,000 —13 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... _54 62,923,000 + 2 57,842,000 — 6 49,524,000 —9 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 189 23,441,000 —36 24,463,000 —12 19,471,000 —28 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 224 39 680, 000 = 2 37,750,000 -—@ 28,244,000 —31 
California Redwood Association..........e.+. 83 48,377,000 +11 51,935,000 +14 50,411,000 +9 
era ere rr 2,137 1,508,975,000 —3 1,513,104,000 — 8 1,414,630,000 —12 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 134 200,216,000 234,030,000 +13 223,090,000 + 5 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 189 50,880,000 18 37,196,000 —24 33,975,000 — 
Total hardwoods.........sccsccceccccoecs 1,373 251,096,000 1 271,226,000 +6 257,065,000 om 7 
EE GROIN, bina vcne dsed dh 00 ab Ge deekee memes 1,760,071,000 — 1,784,330,000 — 6 1,671,695,000 —10 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


July 1—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of 


gross stocks on hand June 22, and the percentage relationship to those of the unfilled orders: 


Association 
res ere DOCCRIREIOS wcccscectiosevevers 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ....... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ......... 


Orders to 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
117 683,136,000 178,624,000 26 
139 1,094,455,000 567,964,000 52 
37 846,806,000 128,726,000 15 
9 334,752,000 58,035,000 17 
173 838,914,000 240,396,000 29 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., July 1—For the week 
ended June 22, Saturday, 155 mills of total 
capacity of 18544 units (a unit representing 
output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between 
Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928), report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
8-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... 78,482,584 ta ones 
Pee .... 65,382,959 83.31 —— 

Shipments* ... 3,214 67,044,000 85.43 102.54 

Orders— 

Received* ... 3,163 65,980,180 84.07 100.91 
On hand end 
weekt .10,861 226,560,460 .... hinive 


*Orders were 98.61 percent of shipments. 


tBasis of car loadings is May average, 
20,860 feet. 


tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.47 
percent, or 1,063,860 feet, during the week. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorroL_k, VA., July 1—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-two mills for 
the week ended June 22: 





Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .11,898,000 hae ene one 
Actual .... 9,911,000 84 ate eee 

Shipments .. 9,268,000 78 94 ose 

Orderst . 7,625,000 64 77 83 
Unfilled 

Orders ..60,591,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 16 percent, five less 
mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years, 


Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORrE., June 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended June 22 from 
37 member mills: Per 


cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal*® ..... 34,350,000 
PO eee 38,894,000 

Shipments a 1, 4 20 36,920,000 
Local deliv. 616,000 


— Ct 


Total shipm’ts 37,536,000 94.09 


Orders— 
Cancelled .... 32 832,000 
Book (car)...1,314 34,164,000 
BEE -cscueane 616,000 


Total orders.. 34,780,000 87.18 92.66 
On hand end 
ee 4,951 128,726,000 
Bookings for the week by thirty-seven ‘den- 
tical mills were 98.31 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
598,000 feet. 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 


and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 


During the week production was 113 per- 
cent, shipments 109 percent and orders 101 
percent of normal. Averages for the corre- 
sponding week of the preceding four years 
were as follows: Production, 106 percent; 
shipments, 93 percent, and orders 95 percent 
of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
‘to well over 100 percent of normal. 








California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cary., July 1.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended June 22: 


Redwood White- 
Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 








Production ..... 7,361,000 100 2,135,000 
Shipments ...... 9,247,000 125 1,649,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 7,616,000 103 1,247,000 
On hand ...... 36,916,000 6,474,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* . 2,025,000 2,337,000 
Southern California* 1,941,000 2,182,000 
a err 32,000 71,000 
EE: uw ar ne SG wetanebee 1,831,000 2,226,000 
PE: atacneheracakcsd’ 3,418,000 800,000 





9,247,000 7,616,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., July 1—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended June 22: 


Hardwoods— Total 
Capacity, 63 units*.13,129,000 
Actual production. .10,789,000 
Shipments{ .....?. 8,188,000 130,000 62 
Orders receivedt .. 7,188,000 114,000 54 
Orders on hand ...60,645,000 962,000 we 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 84 units*.17,796,000 210,000 100 


Percent 

of Ca- 

Per Unit* pacity 
210,000 100 
171,000 82 


Actual Production.. 4,428,000 53,000 25 
Shipments] ....... 4,838,000 57,000 27 
Orders received{... 4,608,000 55,000 26 
Orders on hand ...27,054,000 322,000 os 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 
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California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 29.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of May production and 
shipments, and June 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders, as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation : 

May Reports for 26 Mills 
Production Shipments 














Calif. white pine ..... 112,293,759 90,770,385 
ae ine de 29,343,175 13,476,625 
oe. ee eee eS Mr rere ee 

Teter SEROW .ciciccs 142,920,934 104,247,010 
. i. kB 9,222,942 9,182,915 
Red (Douglas) fir 3,501,771 2,560,452 
All other woods ...... 2,531,318 6,094,360 
Unsegregated sxe e.) ambi ames 7,882,122 

Total other woods... 15,256,031 25,719,849 

Grand totals ....... 158,176,965 129,966,859 

June 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 

Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 

No. 2 shop and better— 

Calif. white pine.... 91,033,857 23,668,070 

SR WEN in «kon wan 45,959,476 9,127,012 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine. 23,118,416 10,749,182 
No. 3 and better shop, 

white and sugar pine 805,000 643,000 

Voted WHPOTH cccecves 160,916,749 44,187,264 
Commons— 

California white and 

sugar pine ....es- 310,738,870 130,400,494 

All other woods .. 72,236,861 15,541,684 

Total lowers ....... 382,975,731 145,942,278 

Grand totals ....... 543,892,480 190,129,542 
Box shook and cut 

GG ssecsosvurseve 23,094,317 31,065,042 


Comparative Reports on 23 Operations 


The following comparative statistics from 23 
operations for May, 1928, and May, 1929, rep- 
resent 64 percent of the total pine industry: 

Percent 


1928 1929 Increase 
May Production— 
Pine only 


.125,895,198 131,896,671 4.7 
All species in- 


cluding pine.142,870,812 146,807,160 2.7 


May Shipments— 
Pine only ..... 96,038,636 97,759,908 1.7 
All species in- 
cluding pine.117,603,086 123,110,912 4.6 


Inventories June 1— 
No. 3 shop -_. 
43,447,939 150,603,618 4.9 


SOeGen «sees 
All species er 
grades .....522,221,398 511,982,050 *2.0 
Unfilled Orders June 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
| ae 44,769,819 40,122,183 *10.4 
All species and 
SPARES cccces 199,929,811 169,473,860 *15.3 





*Decrease. 





California Pines 


San Francisco, CAuIF., June 29.—Following 
is the report of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the week 
ended June 22, based on statistics for twenty- 
seven mills: 


Percent 
Percent ofsame 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1928 
For week ended June 22: 


Production .i.ccce 35,258,000 ae 
Shipments ..+ 27,506,000 78 
BOE. Gutwinetics 31,591,000 89 


Stocks June 15...590,620,000 Ra "93.7 
Por 25 weeks ended June 22: 


Production ....... 590,626,000 ee 105.5 
eee 669, 573,000 113 107.5 
CD. 56 ane cers 678, 855, 000 115 106.4 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo._k, VA., July 1.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in April the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $19.42 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $14.87 to 
$25.36; $32.58 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $19.74—the 
statement being based on 18 reports from 15 
members representing 20 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, 





exclusive of stumpage, was $8.83, made up of 
$6.47 for logging expense and $2.36 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.66, made up of $3.59 for 
sawmill, 48 cents for dry kilns and $1.59 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$3.92, made up of $1.26 for insurance and 
taxes, 89 cents for depreciation, and $1.77 for 
general overhead, and selling expense amounted 
to $1.01 cents. 


‘West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 29.—The West Coast 
LLumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lowing supplementary analysis of domestic 
cargo business for the week ended June 15: 




















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
113 Mills 17 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
COMEONTEG . ncccécns 122,005,107 838,000 
Atlantic Coast....113,304,739 11,820,912 
Miscellaneous 8,091,525 9,437,000 
NE ieee s oo eers 243,401,371 22,095,912 
Orders received— 
CRPIEORMER.. ccccccse 23,652,104 415,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 33,582,295 2,724,000 
Miscellaneous .... 749,661 949,000 
NE DS vninie mene e 57,984,060 4,088,000 
Cancellations— 
CORCOPEER. ccwicccs 54508 «ss ckiawats 
Atlantic Coast .. 33,400 144,000 
sews. «ecdunw ° cocvvccee 
SE enensnwess 477,400 144,000 
Shipments— 
eee 28,101,318 761,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 29,914,143 4,050,912 
Miscellaneous 816,363 2? 713, 000 
PE siuda den we 58,831,824 7,524,912 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
CESON, on ccscecs 117,111,893 492,000 
Atlantic Coast ....116,939,491 10,350,000 
Miscellaneous 8,024,823 7,673,000 
GE cuca a0 242,076,207 18,515,000 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
.. eee ar 265,497,283 
Orderm received .....cceee 62,072,060 
Ee Se 621,400 
EEE ee 66,356,736 
Unfilled end of week...... 260,591,207 





Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from page 39) 
from the truck.” 

“We have far too many delinquent ac- 
counts. Why are these accounts delinquent? 
In most cases we would say that our man- 
agers are responsible as much as the cus- 
tomers. In the first place, a definite under- 
standing was not made with the purchaser 
at the time of the sale. In the second place, 
these accounts were not followed up in the 
right way or they would never have become 
delinquent.” 

“Have you started to paint and varnish 
the second house? Authorities agree that 
but one building.out of every four is ade- 
quately painted and varnished. Preserving 
and beautifying the second is the next step 
forward—a step that will insure substantial 
gains and build sales for you. What plans 
are you laying to work on the second build- 
ing? Is it being painted or is the owner 
left to the mercy of a score of other in- 
dustries, eager to take his money?” 

“The farmers of the United States lose 
more than $830,400,000 every year because 
of a failure to paint. This is the conclusion 
reached in a recent nation-wide survey in 
an effort to inaugurate a conservation plat- 
form among farm owners. 

“Among the interesting points revealed is 
the fact that farm buildings are repainted 
only once in 8.5 years. This is doubly sig- 





nificant, for it means not only that the 
average farmer is not alive to the preserva- 
tive value of paint but also that pride in 
appearance of property is at alow ebb... 
The men who go after this business in a 
systematic way this year will sell paint.” 


Calling the Manager’s Attention 


It would be possible to continue for many 
columns with these quotations; but these 
will serve to indicate the sort of informa- 
tion and suggestions sent out. Most of them, 
it will be noted, are intended to call the 
manager’s attention to certain items and 
certain duties, leaving the detail largely to 
his own knowledge and initiative. Occa- 
sionally a stiff statement of fact finds its 
way into the letters; a statement about cer- 
tain matters that must be attended to. But 
for the most part it is persuasive and edu- 
cational matter, intended to interest the 
local staffs in the matter of keeping the 
whole line up to a standard of practical 
efficiency. 

We were interested in several details 
about the North English yard. The ware- 
house is on a side hill, and the sliding door 
in front of the alley must open on the up 
hill side. To make this possible an apron 
is hinged to the lower part. This is raised 
and hooked before the door is opened, and 
it is unhooked and lowered when the door 
is closed. In Mr. Martin’s office is a long 
case or double shelf, divided by up and 
down partitions every three inches. Each 
compartment is plainly labeled and contains 
catalogs, sales lists and advertising of some 
manufacturer or wholesaler. Information on 
almost any line of merchandise or service 
can be found in an instant. The yard main- 
tains a carpenter shop with a few machines 
for the benefit of its contractors. 

Mr. Harrington said the yard had tried 
to maintain a rest room for women in one 
corner of the warehouse. This had its own 
entrance, and theoretically there was and 
is a need for such a room. But the place was 
so abused by persons for whom it was not 
intended that the yard finally felt compelled 
to give it up. The yard still maintains a 
lavatory, but the rest room has been 
changed into storage space for the paint 
department. 


PR SSR ABFAREEE es 


Benefit of Trade Associations 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 1.—The annual 
convention of the National Cigar Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held here at the 
Hotel Ambassador last week. Hugh P. Baker, 
of Washington, D. C., manager of the trade 
association division of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the principal speaker. 

“The importance of the trade association is 
evidenced by the newer attitude of the bankers 
of this country toward such organizations,” 
said Mr. Baker. “These bankers are deciding 
that credit to be expended in financing busi- 
ness activities is based largely on a man’s abil- 
ity to come together with his competitors in a 
trade association. 

“Trade associations, if properly guarded in 
their growth, can be made a constructive force 
for the maintenance of industrial democracy. 
Working together in a legal and harmonious 


‘way, the trade associations of the country 


should be able to guide this development of 
mergers and combinations in business in such 
a way that legislation may be avoided. 
“Many practices which put such burdens on 
industry are being eliminated from industry 
steadily today through trade practice confer- 
ences under the Federal Trade Commission.” 
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A Genius in Foresight and Organizing Skill 


(Continued from front page) 
second year of high school, and it was neces- 


sary for him to quit and go to work. He spent: 


four years in a real estate office. Later he 
went to work as a tallyman in a wholesale 
lumber yard at $1 a day. A short time after- 
ward he started to work for H. C. Long (no 
relation), a hardwood dealer. 

Of him George Long says today, “H. C. 
Long was a very wonderful lumberman, and 
I think I learned more under his tutelage than 
from any man with whom I have been con- 
nected.” 

H. C. Long specialized in walnut. He 
bought the timber and cut it with portable 
sawmills. George Long had charge of many 
of these operations in the central and southern 
States, buying timber, logging, manufacturing 
and shipping it, and it was a wonderful and 
varied experience. 

Mr. Long’s next connection was with the 
well known Northwestern Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis. In 1884 the company established 
a wholesale yard at Porters Mills, five miles 
from Eau Claire, and Mr. Long went there as 
shipping clerk at a salary of $75 a month. He 
soon became yard foreman and within a year 
was made sales manager, which position he 
held until he left the company in January, 1900. 

He left the Northwestern Lumber Co. be- 
cause it was fast cutting out and made a con- 
tract with the Brittingham. & Hixon Lumber 
Co. Mr. Long had only been with this com- 
pany three weeks when his reab opportunity 
came to him in the offer to become the western 
representative of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.., 
just then being organized. Mr. Brittingham, 
at great personal sacrifice, released Mr. Long 
from his contract. Mr. Long still cherishes a 
fond appreciation of Mr. Brittingham’s gen- 
erous act and quotes him as saying on this 
occasion: “I oughtn’t to hold you to your con- 
tract, for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. will 
ultimately be one of the biggest lumber con- 
cerns in the country, and it is an opportunity 
that does not come to many people. Sit right 
down and telegraph Mr. McKnight that you 
will accept the position.” 

Mr. Long joined the Weyerhaeuser organiza- 
tion Feb. 1, 1900. 

While with the Northwestern Lumber Co. 
Mr. Long established an enviable reputation 
and is probably best remembered in white pine 
circles for his work in establishing permanent 
grades and grading rules for white pine. In 
this his knowledge of hardwood, which was 
more carefully graded, was of great assistance. 
He was chairman of the white pine grading 
committee, and has been known as the father 
of the white pine grading rules, which have 
been the model for all lumber grading rules 
of this country. Probably no other one step 
had as great influence on the white pine indus- 
try as the establishment of these rules. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in February, 
1900, commenting on Mr. Long’s new connec- 
tion with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., said 
in part: ' 

Inasmuch as Mr. Long has left the North- 
western Lumber Co., it will not be surpris- 
ing to learn that he is to take a responsible 
position with what is probably the greatest 
timber concern in the United States—the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of Tacoma, Wash., 
—and it is not surprising, either, that the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. should have hit 
upon Mr. Long as a man whose services 
would be extremely valuable to it, for to no 
one are Mr. Long’s merits better known than 
to the members of the company, from Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser himself through all the 
list of notable men who are the stockholders 
and leading spirits in that great enterprise. 
et a . George S. Long is recognized as 
one of the best equipped wholesale lumber- 
men of the Northwest. . « Through his 
association work, as well as his representa- 
tion of the Northwestern Lumber Co., he 
became intimately known to lumbermen of 


Minnesota and Wisconsin, and among them 
to such men as S. T. McKnight, W. L. Mc- 
Cormick, J. H. Barber, Thomas and William 
Irvine, H. W. Laird, Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
and other members of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. They know him not only as an 
expert lumberman, both broad and exact in 
his knowledge, experience and methods, but 
as a thoroughly trustworthy gentleman, as 
well, with whom association in business or 
otherwise is a pleasure. 


That was the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ap- 
praisal of Mr. Long thirty years ago and at 
that time the field and opportunity for his 
activities had really just begun. Every day 
since then he has grown in influence and in 
the love and respect with which he is held by 





Changes in Executive Personnel 


Tacoma, WaASH., June 29.—At the recent 
annual meeting of directors and stockholders 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., held at the 
company’s headquarters in this city, impor- 
tant changes were made in the executive per- 
sonnel. George S. Long, 


who for many years Rees f = \ 
has served as vice fe: ae, : 





president and general 
manager, was made 
chairman of a newly 
created executive com- 
mittee of the board of 
directors and also re- 











F. R. TITCOMB, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Made General Manager 





tains his vice presi- 
dency. F. R. Titcomb, 
former assistant gen- 
eral manager, has been 
advanced to take over 
Mr. Long’s duties as 
general manager. Be- 
fore his incumbency as 
assistant to Mr. Long, Mr. Titcomb, who 
has been in the service of the Weyerhaeuser 
organization for many years, was general man- 
ager of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 

In addition to Mr. Long, the new executive 
committee consists of F. S. Bell, who continues 
as president; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, vice presi- 
dent; W. L. McCormick, vice president, and 
H. H. Irvine, treasurer. Charles H. Ingram, 
who was general manager of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., now becomes assistant to 
the general manager, and is succeeded at Sno- 
qualmie Falls by E. H. O’Neill, who, until last 
March, was assistant to the manager of the 
Everett (Wash.) branch of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 

Minot Davis has been placed in full charge 
of the logging and timber activities of the com- 
pany; George S. Long, Jr., was elected an 
assistant secretary; H. J. Richardson continues 
on the panel as an assistant secretary, and J. 
R. Paetz is cashier. The board of directors 
elected by the stockholders includes F. S. Bell, 
George S. Long, F. E. and C. A. Weyerhaeu- 
ser, W. L. McCormick, H. H. Irvine, H. J 
Richardson, C. R. Musser, William Carson, E. 
P. Clapp and F. W. Reimers. 

During the approximately 29 years that Mr. 
Long has been general manager, the position 
to which F, R. Titcomb has succeeded, the 
concern has sold 27,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber; its mill operations at Everett and Long- 
view, Wash., and Klamath Falls, Ore., have 
been built; three great distributing plants have 
been put into operation on the Atlantic sea- 
board and other mills affiliated with the Wey- 
erhaeuser group, such as that of the Snoqual- 


‘mie Falls Lumber Co., have been opened up. 


colleagues, competitors, customers and all com- 


ing in contact with him. 

In commenting on first making his connec- 
tion with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Mr. 
Long says: 

I had no comprehension whatever of the 
job before me. Neither by training nor 
experience was I equipped for things that 
were most important to be done. The first 
thing I realized was that while in other 
activities I had been connected with what 
I thought were large interests, when I 
looked around and saw other large opera- 
tions carried on singly by our respective 
companies, I comprehended that this was 
an empire instead of a bailiwick and that I 
had to learn what the problems were and 
what the job was. 


In another instance he says: 

Whatever my knowledge and familiarity 
with the lumber business are, and what- 
ever benefit they may have been to my com- 
pany, in so far as they pertain to the manu- 
facturing of lumber or the marketing of it, 
they are infinitesimal as compared with the 
bigger job, which I think any wide-awake, 
sensible man would have foreseen if he were 
in my position, and would have endeavored 
to meet squarely; and that was to allay sus- 
picion, to make friends instead of enemies, 
and to be a constructive force in assisting 
the industry, thereby in the best way assist- 
ing ourselves. 

In order to show that he was not alone in 
his ideas of what Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
policies should be, Mr. Long quotes the late 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser as saying at one time: 
“The way to make money is to let the other 
fellow make some, too, and instead of driving 
these men out of business we should try to 
help them in some way, and when they once 
get the taste of making money in their busi- 
ness, they will be better competitors.” 


Foresighted Policy of Early Days 


In the early years of Mr. Long’s manage- 
ment of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. the laws 
of Washington did not give an operator the 
right to condemn property for rights-of-way. 
At that time almost no timber owner would 
give to another operator the right-of-way 
across his land to enable him to reach his own 
timber. Without any hesitation, Mr. Long 
threw down the bars, and under proper restric- 
tion and regulation granted rights-of-way to 
every operator. Later this proved to have been 
a foresighted policy, and in most instances the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. was eventually able 
to sell the operator the timber, through which 
it had granted the rights-of-way. 

Mr. Long has originated many plans which 
have been of great help to the lumber industry, 
including uniform scaling of logs, and the 
proper and separate manufacture of hemlock 
timber. He was also one of the first to pro- 
pose the manufacture of fir doors. 

As manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. Mr. Long had a big job, and he recognized 
it, and he loved it. He says: 

The job was so alluring to me that I never 
allowed anything else to be considered in the 
way of investment that would possibly call 
for one iota of my time or thought or effort, 
and instead of having regret, I know I have 
been wise in this, because I have had more 
fun than anybody, thoroughly enjoyed every 
minute, and I think have gotten more out of 
the accomplishment than could be repre- 
sented by dollars and cents. 


Mr. Long was married at Bedford, Ind., to 
Carrie B. Robinson, daughter of Col. Edward 
J. Robinson, who saw service in the Civil War, 
commanding an Indiana regiment. To this 
union were born three children: Margaret R., 
a graduate of Smith College; Helen, a gradu- 
ate of National Cathedral Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and George 'S., II, who left Cor- 


nell University in his junior year to enlist with 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Type of steam-heated dry kiln built by LaFay- 
ette Moore in 1879 


ern part of the United States. LaFayette 
Moore, founder of the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
was one of the builders of this kiln. He little 
dreamed that fifty years later the name 
“Moore” would be prominently associated with 
kiln-drying of lumber in all parts of this and 
foreign countries. 

It is difficult even for old lumbermen to 
realize the extent to which kiln drying of lum- 
ber thas affected the prosperity of the lumber 
industry. Much credit is due to this pioneer 
kiln builder who played a leading part in the 
development of the kiln drying of lumber. His 
work was accomplished largely by his own 
efforts and without the help of any outside 
or Government agency; also without the aid 
of recording and regulating instruments which 
were not available in those days. It is only 
within recent years that the Government and 
other outside agencies have actively promoted 
and advocated the kiln-drying of lumber. Pre- 
vious to that time the promotion of kiln-drying 
was largely carried on by the dry kiln manu- 
facturers, aided by individual lumber manufac- 
turers who were equipped with kilns. 


No Instruments in Early Days 


The drawing reproduced is an old picture of 
the type of kiln constructed by LaFayette 
Moore in 1879. The high stacks were used to 
create a draft or circulation through the lum- 
ber. In those days it was necessary to design 
the dry kiln building so as to maintain, in a 
measure, a schedule of temperature, humidity 
and circulation on account of having no instru- 
ments for performing this function. Fans were 
tried out at that time and abandoned because 
without regulating instruments the tempera- 
ture often ran high and the humidity ran too 
low, resulting in case-hardening and other de- 
fects that followed. 

You have heard the old saying that “air- 
dried lumber is the best,” but do you realize 
that it is almost impossible to “air dry” on 
the yard a board even one inch thick below 12 
percent moisture content and it requires a year 
or more to get it that low? The commercial 
demands of today require that lumber be dried 
to a specified moisture content and much of it 
is required at as low as 6 percent moisture 
content. How much lumber would be used in 
automobile bodies today if the body manu fac- 
turers had to depend on air-dried lumber? It 
is largely through proper kiln-drying that the 
lumber industry is able successfully to combat 
wood substitutes. 

The development through which kiln-drying 
has passed during the last fifty years is a long 
story. Through the combined efforts of kiln 


Drying Lumber 


. [By C. J. Williams, Jr., President Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville; Fla.] 


manufacturers and their engineers, the Forest 
Products ‘Laboratory and manufacturers of 
instruments for controlling and _ recording 
the drying elements of temperature and hu- 
midity, dry kilns have been perfected so that 
practically all kinds of lumber can now be 
kiln-dried to any moisture content desired. And 
a better quality can be obtained than by air- 
drying because the drying elements are under 
constant control of the operator. 

Formerly it was customary to kiln-dry only 
the better grades of softwoods. However, for 
years many southern pine manufacturers have 
kiln-dried their entire cut, including the com- 
mon grades. Through the efforts of forward 
looking lumbermen such as Charles S. Keith, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers as well 
as users of lumber are waking up to the ad- 
vantages of kiln-drying the common grades of 
western fir and similar woods. Until recently 
this class of lumber has been shipped green 
and somebody had paid freight on the water. 

Hardwood manufacturers are also kiln-dry- 
ing more of their product. They realize the 
value of kiln-drying it at the mill where it is 
manufactured and thus save freight, cost of 
handling and get a quick turnover. 


An Outstanding Kiln Development 


The Moore Dry Kiln Co. has just issued a 
small pamphlet commemorating its fiftieth an- 
niversary. It tells something about the prog- 
ress of kiln-drying during the last fifty years 
and describes the new model kiln which is cre- 
ating so much interest among lumber manu- 
facturers in this and foreign 


Fifty Years Ago 
and Today 


through long pipe ducts. There is short air 
travel—scarcely forty feet from fan system 
through heating coils, through lumber, through 
second system of heating coils and back to the 
fan system again. Free air movement, coupled 
with short air travel, insure uniform, fast dry- 
ing with unusually low power consumption. 


Dries at Low ‘T..mperatures 


The highest quality of seasoning is obtained 
when drying is done on low temperatures and 
the advantage of this kiln’is that it dries even 
the most difficult woods in a reasonable length 
of time by employing low temperatures. For 
instance, one western mill uses Moore reversi- 
ble cross-circulation fan kilns for drying its 
entire output on a maximum temperature of 
150 degrees. A southern plant is using this 
type of kiln for drying green hickory spoke 
billets down to 6 percent moisture content. In 
this class of drying they start on a temperature 
as low as 100 degrees. 

More than thirty-five patents have been 
granted the Moore Dry Kiln Co. for improve- 
ments in dry kilns and dry kiln equipment. 
Patents covering the essential features of the 
reversible cross-circulation fan kiln have re- 
cently been granted. On its fiftieth anniversary 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co. feels an obligation 
to the lumber industry which has supported 
it so loyally for half a century. The company 
also feels proud of the part Moore dry kilns 
have had in putting the lumber industry on a 
sound and profitable basis. The lumber indus- 


try joins with the company in celebration for 





countries. This new de- 
velopment is known as the 
Moore reversible cross-cir- 
culation fan kiln. It was 
developed by Moore en- 
gineers three years ago and 
differs from previous kilns 
in that circulation is cross- 
ways the kiln from sidewall 
to sidewall instead of ver- 
tical or longitudinal circula- 
tion as in old style kilns. 
Circulation may be reversed 
at will. The advantage of 
side-to-side circulation is that 
lumber can be stacked 
tightly on the loads, edge- 
to-edge, thereby increasing 
the holding capacity from 20 
to 50 percent. By eliminating vertical flues the 
stacking costs are greatly reduced and the hold- 
ing and drying capacity of the kiln is materially 
increased without any additional cost for build- 
ings or equipment. 





The 1929 model 


Drying on Low Temperatures 


The fans for producing circulation in this 
remarkable kiln are of the 12-blade disc type 
located 8 feet apart on a shaft extending the 
full length of the kiln. The fans are usually 
installed below the tracks but both the fans 
and heating system may be installed overhead 
when construction cost is lower or when it is 
desirable to have tracks on the floor level. 

These fans produce an enormous volume of 
circulation which is directed by a patented duct 
system uniformly across the load on both sides 
of each board between and in the same direc- 
tions as the stickers. The circulation may be 
reversed as often as desired, assuring uniform 
drying in all parts of the load. 

Unlike other fan kilns the air does not pass 
through long and restricted ducts in walls or 





of Moore reversible cross-circulation fan kilns 


it has been the beneficiary of this great com- 
pany’s efforts. 


A Genius in Foresight 
(Continued from page 46) 


the 20th Engineers (Forest). He is now in 
the employ of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Mr. Long has ever been of a retiring dis- 
position, and as such has not been much of a 
joiner. With the exception of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, he belongs to no societies 
or lodges. He is, however, a member of the 
Union, Commercial and Country clubs of Ta- 
coma. He is chairman of the forestry com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and is vice president of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association. 

During the period of the war with Germany. 
1917-1918, Mr. Long served as a member of 
the Council of National Defense, and was as- 
signed to the lumber committee. He was chair- 
man of the Tacoma committee to furnish lumber 
for the cantonments the Government was build- 
ing. 
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West Coast 


Washington Concerns Merged 


OtyMPIA, WAsH., June 29.—Announcement 
has been made here that effective July 1 the 
Westman Manufacturing Co., with plant here, 
will be merged with the Washington Veneer 
Co., also located here. The latter is a corpora- 
tion capitalized for $1,300,000 and will spe- 
cialize in the production of old growth fir fin- 
ish; casing, base, moldings and plywood. There 
will be no change in the personnel of the 
merged organization and it will continue to be 
directed in the future by the same experienced 
lumbermen who have guided its activities in 
the past. 


Opens Saw Warehouse and Shop 


PorRTLAND, OreE., June 29.—S. Horace Diss- 
ton, executive of Henry Disston & Sons 
(Inc.) of Philadelphia, left this week after 
having been here for several days attending 
the opening of the firm’s new Portland ware- 
house and shop. A. A. Gardner, company 
manager with headquarters at Seattle, was also 
here for the event. C. I. Clumpner, manager 
of the Portland district, which covers the terri- 
tory south of Chehalis and north of the Cali- 
fornia line and as far east as Butte, Mont., 
says the new warehouse with the connected 
shop will facilitate tremendously the handling 
of business with the least possible loss of time. 
The warehouse is a one-story building coveting 
a ground space of 100x100 feet. The company 
has had a branch here for eighteen years. Mr. 
Disston went from here to Spokane where he 
planned a stop-over before proceeding to his 
home in Philadelphia. 


Firemen Approve Painted Shingles 

Everett, WASH, June 29.—Paul Robinson, 
field representative for W. I. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from an extended 
trip to the leading cities of the East and Mid- 
dle West, where he called on retail lumber 
dealers as well as the fire chiefs and building 
inspectors. He made many demonstrations of 
the high fire-resistant value of Pyroof painted 
shingles, in comparison with other roofing ma- 
terials. He said he found fire chiefs and build- 
ing inspectors fair in their attitude toward 
wood shingles, and he brought back several 
letters from them attesting to their conviction 
that Pyroof painted shingles were all the man- 
ufacturers claimed for them. 

Mr. Robinson said he found lumbermen 
everywhere interested in the higher grades of 
wood shingles; that they were using more fir 
lumber and like it, and that the sale of Pyroof 
painted shingles is rapidly increasing, due to 
the dealers’ recognizance of the good sales 
possibilities of high grade wood shingles, 
treated to make them fire retardant, which 
could be furnished in a large variety of non- 
fading colors. 


For More Intelligent Taxation 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., June 29.—Before a 
crowded meeting of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce on Friday, J. J. Donovan, vice presi- 
dent of Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and 
allied companies, made a strong plea for more 
intelligent taxation of timber larids in the State. 

Mr. Donovan said that the peak of lumber 
production had passed in Washington, and that 
the residents of the State should realize that 
the timber taxation problem was their prob- 
lem, as well as the problem of the timber 
owner. He spoke of the taxes paid by his 
company in a certain county, and said that the 
only way to escape the heavy taxes demanded 
was to cut the timber as rapidly as possible, 
which his company is doing. He said that if 
the tax was lighter it would not cut its timber 
so fast, hence the county would receive a much. 
larger total sum in taxes than it will get by 


Lumbermen’s Activities 


fixing such a high rate that early cutting is 
forced. 

He urged State reforestation or adoption of 
a program which would permit private owners 
to reforest such land as is unsuited to agri- 
culture. He spoke of the growth of the pulp 
industry, and said a fair basis of taxation 
would serve to perpetuate this business as well 
as the lumber business. 

He pointed out that by prolonging the life 
of the lumber industry, and promotion of re- 
forestation the burden of taxation would be 
lessened upon the entire State, and the continu- 
ance of industry guaranteed. 

Lumber, he said, still produces about 40 per- 
cent of the yearly revenue of the State, but 
will not long continue to do so at the present 
forced rate of cutting. 


Elected Secretary-Manager 


SEATTLE, WaSH., June 29.—W. C. McMas- 
ter, chairman of the advisory board of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, announces that 
Arthur Bevan, formerly assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the organization, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy of secretary-manager re- 
cently made bythe resignation of R. S. Whit- 
ing. 

Mr. Bevan has been 
a member of the bu- 
reau since its organiza- 
tion and is well 
equipped to take up the 
activities being carried 
on; is well liked among 





ARTHUR BEVAN, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Elected Secretary- 
Manager Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau 





retail lumber merchants 
throughout the country 
and will therefore re- 
ceive their hearty co- 
operation in his work. 
Mr. Bevan is a gradu- 
ate of the forestry 
school of the University of Washington, and 
while having had general experience in the 
work of the bureau, is also well equipped with 
a technical knowledge of the products of the 
forest. The lumber world wishes him the best 
of success in his new position. 


Logging Pool Loss Ratio Low 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 29.—Business written 
by the Logging Underwriting & Inspection As- 
sociation, familiarly known as the logging pool, 
since Jan. 1 shows a fine loss ratio according 
to word received here from W. H. Gibbons, 
assistant general agent for Edward Brown & 
Sons, San Francisco, and chairman of the su- 
pervisory committee of the logging pool. The 
association operates in Washington and Oregon 
and the loss ratio so far since Jan. 1 is below 
20 percent. Last year a similar ratio prevailed 
up to September when fires ate into profits. 

Careless burning of slash is attributed by 
insurance men as the greatest cause of loss. 

The logging pool is composed of seventy- 
five companies. The yearly premiums amount 
to about $225,000. At present this underwrit- 
ing is considered an accommodation business 
but insurance men believe that if the slash 
burning problem is disposed of it will become 
profitable. E. B. Ellis, field representative in 
Seattle for the pool, thinks standing timber in- 
surance will be the next step, providing the 
logging pool experience record over a period 
of years is favorable. 








Lumbermen on Park Commission 


PorTLAND, OreE., June 29.—H. B. Van Duzer, 
general manager of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber 
Co., of Portland, and Robert A. Booth, head of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, with 
Robert W. Sawyer, of Bend, C. E. Gates, of 
Medford, and William Duby, of Baker, Ore., 
constitute a State park commission just named 
by Gov. Patterson to promote establishment of 
Federal and State parks along State highways. 
Messrs. Van Duzer, Sawyer and Gates are 
members of the State highway commission; 
Messrs. Duby and Booth are former members 
of that body. One of the things that will 
probably have the new commission’s first atten- 
tion will be the conservation of standing timber 
along the highways so as to prevent the de- 
nuded appearance of the landscape where 
logging operations are carried on. It has been 
suggested that narrow strips of timber be left 
standing along the highway where it can be 
done. It is also planned to obtain park areas 
in different parts of the State. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Co. recently 
turned over to the city of Astoria a large 
stretch of logged-over land in the ‘Saddle 
Mountain district, the land to be used as a 
playground for the public. Many excellent 
fishing streams are said to exist in this par- 
ticular area. 


Urges Less Waste of Lumber 


San Francisco, June 29.—‘American trees 
are not receiving proper treatment. 

“When a tree is cut down only one-third of 
it is used by man and the remaining two-thirds 
is thrown away. 

“We must make a wiser and more efficient 
use of the fine timber of our woods than is 
done at present.” 

These were some of the statements that have 
been finding much favor with California lum- 
bermen and others interested in the timber 
lands of the State. They have been made re- 
peatedly by Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, dur- 
ing his visit to California. He is touring this 
section, making San Francisco his headquar- 
ters, and preaching the doctrine of wood utili- 
zation and the elimination of wood waste to all 
and sundry. 

Appointed by former President Coolidge at 
the suggestion of Herbert Hoover, who was 
then Secretary of Commerce, the Wood Utili- 
zation Committee was established in 1925, with 
Mr. Hoover as its chairman. Since then this 
quasi-government organization has devoted 
itself to the problems of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of forest products, ac- 
cording to Mr. Oxiholm. 


Perhaps the greatest waste in America in 
the use of wood occurs in the field of con- 
sumption, declares Mr. Oxholm. We not only 
discard as much as two-thirds of the tree 
altogether, but we utilize the remaining one- 
third in the most careless manner. -One can 
burn wood, or one can turn it into lumber 
or paper or matches or some finished prod- 
uct that commands a high price. Whichever 
we do we seem to employ it in the least 
economical manner. 

They don’t do that sort of thing in Europe, 
continued Mr. Oxholm. Germans and English- 
men obtain far more wealth from a tree than 
we do. That must be remedied if our lum- 
ber industry is to be placed upon a sound 
basis. 

The Department of Agriculture has a fine 
research laboratory in Wisconsin, where 
scientists are studying new methods of wood 
utilization. Our department, naturally, has 


the closest relationship to this work. We 
have published thousands of pamphlets upon 
the various branches of this subject. Our 
literature is highly valued in foreign coun- 
tries. The forest service of India is among 
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those who are learning a good deal from our 
research and making use of it. 

The Pacific coast region now produces 
most of our nation’s trees, concluded Mr. 
Oxholm. Hence for this region, our efforts 
are of immediate and vital significance. 


Places Large Order for Kilns 


PorRTLAND, OrE., June 29.—The Edward 
Hines Western Pine Co. has just placed an 
order with the Moore Dry Kiln Co. of North 
Portland, Ore., and Jacksonville, Fla. for a 
battery of thirty-eight of the new-type Moore 
reversible cross-circulation fan kilns. These 
kilns will be installed at the new lumber manu- 
facturing plant of the Hines company now 
under construction at Burns, Ore. 

Before choosing kilns for this new operation 
the Hines organization made what is perhaps 
the most exhaustive investigation of kiln dry- 
ing ever made by any prospective purchaser 
of dry kilns. They had their dry kiln super- 
intendent visit the large pine operations in Ore- 
gon and Washington and investigate practically 
every type of kiln used for drying pine lumber. 

Among the interesting data obtained their 
records showed remarkable performance for 


Urges Exporters to Grade-Mark 


Tacoma, WASH., June 29.—Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, addressed the monthly meet- 
ing of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., here today, on his tour of the West Coast 
which is bringing him into direct contact with 
gatherings of lumbermen, construction engi- 
neers, contractors and architects, to whom he 
is preaching the gospel of better wood construc- 
tion, and standardization of building codes. In 
these contacts he is offering the services of his 
committee in providing more definite and pre- 
cise data for the builders. Recently it com- 
pleted a hand book on wood construction which 
was gotten up by a large committee of specify- 
ing wood consumers as meeting their needs. 
It supplies a need long felt by architects and 
builders of wood construction. A hand book 
on cut-up stock has also been recently com- 
pleted. 

In speaking to the lumber exporters he 
stressed the need for more educational work 
for their wood being done in foreign countries. 
He told of Germany, which country he said 
“makes the most intelligent use of wood of 
any nation in the world,” where wood is being 
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Exhibit of products manufactured from West Coast woods displayed by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association at a meeting of the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board in Tacoma, Wash., 
on June 14 





the new-type Moore reversible cross-circulation 
fan kilns. They found that these new-type kilns 
were turning out unusually high quality, uni- 
formly seasoned lumber on maximum tempera- 
tures no higher than 150 degrees to 160 degrees. 
They found that the truckloads of lumber con- 
tained the same moisture content at every point 
in the load. The circulation, temperatures and 
humidities throughout the entire charge and 
through each course of lumber were uniform. 
The air circulation system, consisting of a 
series of fans mounted on shaft, delivers large 
volume of air at low static pressure and low 
power consumption. The air circulation 
through the load, being reversible, materially 
aided uniformity in drying. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co., originated, per- 
fected and patented the cross-circulation sys- 
tem of dry kiln. The large number of mills 
already successfully using Moore kilns in dry- 


ing western pine and other species of lumber- 


influenced the Edward Hines Western Pine 
Co. in choosing Moore reversible cross-circu- 
lation fan kilns to dry its mill output of 400,000 
feet per single shift operation. 


used in many cases to supplant steel. Public 
buildings have barred steel for stairways; 
either wood or concrete must be used. He 
told of an auditorium in Austria with a 
capacity of 80,000 people built entirely of wood. 
He urged the use of better hardware in wood 
construction, to make joints stronger. He 
found kitchen cabinets in Berlin were made 
of fir lumber. He told the exporters that they 
should put in their own yards in foreign coun- 
tries—that exporters of other nations had 
maintained their own yards in foreign coun- 
tries for many years. 

Mr. Oxholm spoke in favor of grade-mark- 
ing of lumber. He cited an instance of a ship- 
load of lumber arriving at a port with only 
a part of its cargo grade-marked, and said 
that although the unmarked lumber came from 
the same mill and was unmarked only through 
oversight, yet it brought $5 a thousand less 
than the grade-marked stock. He said: “You 
can get better prices abroad for your lumber 
if you will grade-mark it.” 

Mr. Oxholm also: told what the National 
Committee is doing to increase the use of wood 


in the United States, and mentioned the ter- 
mite investigation being carried on by that 
body, the result of which will be issued in 
book form some time this fall. 
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Would Make Women “Wood Minded” 


PorTLAND, ORrE., June 29.—When C. C. Crow, 
publisher of this city, spoke before the 
Women’s Advertising Club luncheon meeting 
here this week, he probably unintentionally 
started a movement to make the women of 
the nation more “wood-minded” that is, to 
take a greater interest in wood and wood 
products. Heretofore, sermons of this sort 
have been mostly for men only. 

Mr. Crow found his audience intensely inter- 
ested and talked for the better part of a half- 
hour, although, as he explained afterward, his 
intention was to consume not more than ten 
minutes. 

“Lumber is Oregon’s major industry,” said 
Mr. Crow, “and I would see every person in 
the State ‘lumber-minded.’ Instead of a 
woman fretting and fussing because a log raft 
being towed up the river ties up for a few 
minutes traffic on the particular bridge on 
which she may be crossing the river, she should 
look at those saw logs with pride and think 
of their value to the community. She should 
realize that these huge logs, traveling from 
the forest to the mill, are the pillars upon 
which rest to a very large measure the pros- 
perity of the State.” 


Woman Builds Own Home 


Loncview, WASH., June 29.—One of the best 
selling points for wood—and one which is too 
rarely used—is its easy workability. It requires 
an expert to build with steel, brick or stone, 
but a novice may obtain excellent results with 
lumber. Mrs. George A. Defries of 3113 Oak 
Street, Longview, built her own home. She 
drew the plans, bought the material and did 
a large amount of the actual construction work 
on her neat 2-story home. Mr. Defries, who 
is a carpenter, had other contracts that kept 
him busy, so his wife executed his directions 
during his absence. She lathed the entire 
house, shingled the roof, laid the floors, placed 
the baseboards, window and door finish. She 
made the doors for cupboards and kitchen bins. 
And after having given a practical demonstra- 
tion of her expertness at these things she 
turned painter, varnisher and lacquerer and did 
a paint job that would bring pride to the heart 
of a veteran of the art of the bucket and brush. 


Grays Harbor Lumber News 


ABERDEEN-Hogu1AM, WaASsH., June 29.—A 
very brief shutdown by lumber mills, a slightly 
longer one by shingle mills, and from ten days 
to two weeks shutdown of the logging camps, 
constitute the operating schedule for around the 
Fourth of July. The mills have been closed at 
intervals of a week to two weeks recently. The 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, is 
planning to remain down for a week or ten 
days and perhaps longer during July, in order 
to curtail production. 

An additional unit for the .new plant of the 
Consolidated Plywood Co. in East Aberdeen is 
now being constructed. The mill has been in 
operation but a short time. Foundations are 
now being laid for dry kilns and a warehouse. 

Four thousand tons of Grays Harbor pulp 
has been shipped recently by water. One ship- 
ment being of 1,800 tons and another of 2,000 
tons were sent to the east coast, and 1,200 tons 
was sent #o California. The plant of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co., which is being built adja- 
cent to the Grays Harbor Pulp Co., in 
Hoquiam, is rapidly nearing completion. 


Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has remained 
unchanged at 97.1 for the week ending June 
26, 1929. 
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Organizes Wholesale Company 


PortLAnp, Me., July 1—His many friends 
throughout the lumber industry will be inter- 
ested to know that F. O. Barden has organized 
the Barden Lumber Co., to engage in the 
wholesale lumber business, with offices in the 
Congress Building, 142 High Street, in this 
city. Officers of the new company are F. O 
Barden, president; M.G. Barden, treasurer, and 
E, M. Martin, secretary. Mr. Barden for eight 
years, from 1916 to 
1924, was vice president 
and general manager of 
the Boyne City Lum- 
ber Co., at Boyne City, 
Mich., closing up that 
operation in July, 1924, 
This company manu- 





F. O. BARDEN, 
Portland, Me.; 


Enters Wholesale 
Business 





factured from 15,000,- 
000 to 18,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually. Mr. 
Barden was president 
of the old Michigan 
Hardwood Manu fac- 
turers’ Association for 
years having been 
elected to that office at the annual meeting in 
1921. After closing the Boyne City plant, Mr. 
Barden went to North Stratford, N. H., for 
the Warner Sugar Corporation of New York 
City, to take charge of its lumber, stave and 
heading mill operations there, with an annual 
capacity of 10,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 
15,000,000 slack barrel staves and 15,000,000 
sets of slack barrel heading. This operation has 
been completed and Mr. Barden now enters the 
wholesale lumber business in New England, at 
Portland. 


Market for Machinery in Mexico 


A favorable market for the sale of American 
woodworking machinery might be developed in 
Mexico within three or four years, according 
to an article which appeared in a recent issue 
of Commerce Reports. American exports of 
this type of machinery, which dropped to $87,- 
081 in 1927, increased in 1928 to $106,329. -The 
shops in and near Mexico City, visited recently 
by American commercial representatives, bought 
approximately 50 percent of their machinery 
from the United States, and the remainder, in 
about equal proportions, from Germany and 
France. 

Political unrest is one of the chief hindrances 
to an extensive trade with Mexican shops. In 
times of uncertainty the operators are rather 
reluctant to make any new purchases. 

In the past, production has not been an im- 
portant factor in the Mexican woodworking in- 
dustry, and mills have been content to use old 
equipment. Many operators have bought cheap 
machinery from Europe instead of the high- 
powered equipment made in the United States. 

Now, however, the woodworking industry in 
Mexico is beginning to realize that if it hopes 
to cut costs and compete with other nations it 
must increase production. Operators are be- 
ginning to look with disfavor on their out-of- 
date, inefficient machinery, and are getting to be 
in a receptive mood for the introduction of 
labor-saving, high speed equipment such as is 
manufactured in this country. 

Another difficulty presents itself at this point, 
however. Mexico lacks skilled labor. Semi- 
skilled labor is found only in those shops which 
have the best and most modern manufacturing 
facilities. Even in these plants there have been 
noted many instances of band saws not kept at 
the proper tension, rollers not properly aligned, 
and table feeds not corresponding and co- 
ordinating with saw feeds. Little attention is 





paid to the maintenance of machinery. 

This all means, of course, that before Mexico 
can offer the expected market for workworking 
machinery made in this country, manufacturers 
in the United States must promote an extensive 
campaign of education in the proper way to use 
the equipment. Agents and customers must be 
instructed more fully. There must be advice on 
efficient layout of shops. Finally, Mexican 
manufacturers must be taught the superiority, 
in both production and long wearing ability, of 
the machines made in the United States. 

There are indications that the political situa- 
tion will be straightened out in the near future. 
When this happens, Mexico City and some of 
the surrounding territory probably will enjoy 
another building boom similar to that of three 
or four years ago. 


System in Boxing Autos to Ship 


KeNnosHA, Wis., July 1.—Hardwoods are 
just one item of lumber in a large automobile 
plant. Millions of feet of other wood are used 
when the greatest of transportation mediums 
—the automobile itself—requires transportation 
and the process used in the shipment of cars 
is one of the most interesting and elaborate 
systems developed by the motor industry. The 
Nash Motors Co. plants at Kenosha, Racine 
and Milwaukee, with the affiliated body build- 
ing plant of the Seaman Body Corporation, 
Milwaukee, furnish an ultra-modern example 
of shipping methods, and their process is origi- 
nal with them and exclusively their own. 

It is a poor month when Nash at Kenosha 
does not use 1,500,000 feet of lumber in the 
huge overseas shipping building. In this sepa- 
rate plant the engineers have undoubtedly 
evolved one of the most efficient and pains- 
taking systems of protecting cars for export 
known in modern shipping. Some sixty trained 
men send the cars along the progressive as- 
sembly which boxes them so perfectly that 
neither rough handling at the seaboard, open 
roadside unloading, nor extraordinary condi- 
tions sometimes encountered overseas can in- 
jure them in any way. This shipping system 
just amounts to another “line,” as the mass 
production process of cars and their assembly 
is called in the automobile factories. Each op- 
eration in the shipping plant amounts to a 
link in the continuous moving chain which 
starts when an automobile is lifted into the 
department with an electric crane and ends 
when another crane deposits the automobile in 
a freight car. 

Before the first crane takes the finished au- 
tomobile on the start of its transoceanic jour- 
ney the car is washed and then sprayed with 
a non-corrosive mixture to protect it from the 
moist sea air. Then the car is lifted by the 
electric crane to the heavily re-inforced bot- 
tom of the specially prepared export box, 
which rests on rollers of the boxing produc- 
tion “line.” The car now is solidly bolted and 
clamped to the floor, its interior covered, and a 
second oil bath is administered for further pro- 
tection. 

Finally the sturdy framework of the Nash 
export box, replete with three-way joints, is 
then applied to prevent any side sway, and 
snug sides and ends are nailed to the wood 
frame. The heavy top is then nailed on and 
a cap of waterproof paper is added for further 
protection against the elements. Tiwo screened 
vents are cut in each end of the box to afford 
air circulation, and the Nash trademark, to- 
gether with the car’s destination, is stenciled. 
The boxed auto is then lifted by an overhead 
crane into a freight car, where it is firmly 
anchored for its journey to the seaboard. 

As has been remarked above the boxing proc- 
ess described is different from that used in 
other plants and it was developed exclusively 
by Nash engineers. It combines the best in 
shipping experience. Insurance experts ap- 
prove it. When the boxing is complete, the 
car is ready for almost anything in the way 
of hard knocks. While many cars are now 
shipped unboxed, these boxed shipments are 


still in the majority, because relatively few 
ships which call at many ports are fitted to 
carry unboxed cargoes. 

As to the lumber which is used, the reader 
will readily surmise that the particular variety 
depends upon the condition of the market. It 
is only required that the wood be sturdy 
enough to withstand any possible hardship on 
its trip, reasonably sure not to warp, adapted 
to receive nails readily and hold them, and that 
it be of proper dimensions. 


Design Octagonal Portable 


St. Extmo, Iti., July 1—On Smith aviation 
field here one will find several portable one-room 
wooden structures of octagonal design, used 
primarly for housing flying students. This struc- 
ture is known as the Octo cottage. It is 12 feet 
in diameter and embodies various unique fea- 
tures, which C. B. Jolley, of the St. Elmo Hous- 
ing Co., considers ideal for airports, both for 
housing flying students and for other purposes. 

he inside space is ample for a complete 
room’s furnishings. The octagonal shape elimi- 
nates corners, all available space being usable. 
The ventilation is described as perfect. There 
are four ventilating-type windows, the occupant 
having the advantage of air without draft re- 
gardless of the wind direction. A special roof 
ventilator aids circulation, insuring comfort in 
hot weather. 

This cottage is easily erected or removed. 
The J. A. Wright Co., which operates Smith 
aviation field, plans to use these octagonal port- 
ables entirely. 


Increasing Its Kiln Capacity 


Mempuis, TENN., July 1—To meet the ever 
increasing demand for properly dried oak 
flooring and custom dried hardwoods, the 
De Soto Hardwood Flooring Co., of this city, 
has increased its dry kiln capacity by the in- 
stallation of one large Standard progressive 
hardwood kiln. This kiln, furnished by the 
Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
is equipped with heavily insulated aluminum 
dry kiln doors and many other distinctive 
Standard features. The De Soto Hardwood 
Flooring Co. manufactures “Quality” brand 
oak flooring, De Soto cedar closet lining, and 
milled furniture stock, and also does a great 
deal of drying in transit business which 
comes from hardwood sawmills not equipped 
to dry their output properly. The dry kiln 
equipment of this company is well adapted to 
meet the various demands developed by transit 
drying. Its battery of Standard kilns consists 





Standard progressive dry kiln installed by 
De Soto Hardwood Flooring Co. 


of seven progressive hardwood kilns and two 
“Softex” compartment type kilns, which gives 
them a holding capacity of approximately 700,- 
000 feet. 

This company put in its first Standard dry 
kiln in 1917 and as its business has increased 
from year to year it has reordered Standard 
equipment until now with this large battery 
of modern kilns it is prepared to take care of 
any drying requirements that it may be called 
upon to handle. 

Every care is used in the proper handling 
and stacking of the lumber before it goes into 
the dry kilns. Experienced operators frequently 
test the condition of the lumber and keep accu- 
rate records as the lumber is being dried. 
Through this careful treatment quality dried 
lumber is assured at all times. 
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Activities of Lumbermen in 


Sustains Validity of Kiln Patents 


New Orteans, La., July 1—The United 
States circuit court of appeals, of the fifth 
circuit, recently handed down a decision in the 
case of the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., appellant, 
vs. Welch Dry Kiln Co., appellee, on appeal 
from the district court of the United States 
for the southern district of Mississippi. The 
decision handed down by Judge Foster affirms 
the decision of the lower court and sustains 
the validity of the Welch Dry Kiln Co.’s pat- 
ents. The decision, after giving in detail the 
process by which lumber is dried in what are 
known as progressive kilns, said: 

The ideal condition of drying in progressive 
kilns is to have the truck load of lumber en- 
ter a new air pocket each day, in which the 
humidity will be decreased and the heat in- 
creased progressively in just 'the right propor- 
tion. Before the Welch invention, this was 
sought to be accomplished by having more 
steam pipes and greater heat at the dry end, 
but results were not uniform. The improve- 
ment covered by the Welch patent consists 
principally of a bi-pass conduit running from 
the green end along the bottom of the kiln 
and connected with the fresh air intake at 
the green end. Its function is to increase and 
improve longitudinal circulation. To acceler- 
ate the circulation, steam jets of small diam- 
eter are placed about midway of the kiln. 
We entertain no doubt as to the validity of 
appellee’q patent. The use of bi-pass con- 
duits and steam jets to improve circulation 
was unknown in the prior art and their addi- 
tion to progressive kilns constituted a new 
and useful improvement, greatly improving 
the process of drying lumber in such kilns 
and increasing the value of the finished prod- 
uct. 

The Welch Dry Kiln Co., whose patents are 
upheld by this decision, recently was consoli- 
dated with the North West Blower -Co. and 
the North Coast Dry Kiln Co. to form the 
new General Dry Kiln Co., with offices in 
various sections of the country, and now has 
become a large national organization handling 
various types of kilns. All of these, however, 
are based on forced recirculation either by 
means of fans or steam jet blowers. 


Architects Told of Cypress Uses 


Tampa, Fia., July 1.—The natural phe- 
nomena of pecky cypress came out. as the fea- 
ture of a dinner session held by Benjamin R. 
Ellis, of the trade extension department of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
at the Hillsboro Hotel, this city, last Tuesday 
evening. Guests included leading architects of 
the State and lumber- and millwork men of 
the Tampa territory. Later in the week meet- 
ings of the same kind were to be held at West 
Palm Beach and Miami. 

Mr. Ellis explained the workings of the de- 
structive element scientifically known as “peck” 
and the fact that the germ of it creates of its 
own volition a toxic condition that makes the 
wood it works on almost impervious to further 
destruction. This aroused the most definite 
interest and curiosity. Those present were told 
of a block of distinctive “peck” infection 
cypress buried twenty feet deep for many thou- 
sands of years and dug up in perfect condi- 
tion. 

Going into the general nature of his subject, 
Mr. Ellis said that the use of cypress is grow- 
ing rapidly. This is borne out by the fact that 
the cut in Florida grew from 161,000,000 in 
1915 to 257,000,000 feet in 1925. Figures also 
indicate that in the recovery from the depres- 
sion following the boom, cypress has held 
a place in public favor gratifying to those 
interested in its production. South Florida is 
seeking all things that will increase business 
by reason of the danger to the crops from the 
fruit fly, and cypress is one of the materials 
several chambers of commerce officials are 
thinking about to produce increased revenue. 

With this increased attention to cypress and 


its desirability as a construction material has 
come more attention to its preparation before 
it enters the service realm. Kiln drying is 
very costly, though some of the larger mills 
are thus preparing it at no additional cost to 
the retail lumber dealers. Florida sand, with its 
disposition to store up heat and feed it out 
again with atmospheric changes, largely en- 
hances the air drying processes. It requires less 
time to complete drying in Florida than it does 
in the lower river territory, according to infor- 
mation gathered by those interested in turning 
out cypress at the maximum of value. 

What kind of cypress to advise and how to 
be sure that it is to be had were questions 
raised by the architects. If it be everlasting, 
as it may certainly be, Mr. Ellis said that the 
product must be heart parts where used in 
exposed places. Association brands are guar- 
anties of excellence and grades. What these 
are may be had at any time. In fact, this is 
the purpose of the series of meetings and of 
other educational work to be done at this time. 
Answering a question Mr. Ellis said that in 
use of cypress for wood lining for cold storage 
and refrigeration there would be no harm to 
the food either in taste or color. 

Architects present reported a new interest in 
cypress for interiors of high priced homes, and 
pictures of such construction shown by Mr. 
Ellis were given much attention. Some thought 
“peck” inartistic in the rough exterior pre- 
sented and were pleased with examples of -its 


the Southland 


use with indentures closed and the surface 
smoothed. First and old impressions of “peck” 
as decay have been hard to overcome, so that 
where the anti-destructive properties do gain 
confidence and favor there are still many who 
want the holes filled up if they are sold on its 
use. 

At the dinner Courtney Knowles, of the 
Southern Lumber & Millwork Co., was local 
host and presented Mr. Ellis. A _ reel of 
cypress and cypress manufacture pictures was 
shown by Mr. Ellis in connection with his 
address, S222 e2220242828: 

Celebrates Eighteenth Anniversary 

LAKELAND, Fia., July 1—The Lakeland 
Manufacturing Co., whose president is William 
F. Sneed, vice president of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association, is this week celebrat- 
ing its eighteenth anniversary, having been 
organized in 1911. Handsome new offices have 
been fitted up on the ground floor and Tuesday 
and Wednesday were open house days at which 
many expressed good wishes for the firm and 
its officers. After a fire in 1920 the company 
was re-organized with Mr. Sneed, George W. 
Mershen and D. U. McGinnis as members. 
Later Mr. Mershen retired and the corporation 
is owned now by Mr. Sneed and Mr. McGin- 
nis and. their families. Lately the organization 
has added paints to its stock, so that now 
everything needed in the building of any sort 
of a house is for sale. 


New Metal Covering for Lumber Piles 


Lumbermen are beginning to realize that 
lumber, like other merchandise, must be pre- 
sented to the consumer in as bright and clean 
a condition as possible; hence it must be prop- 
erly taken care of to insure keeping it in good 





Showing how Edwards metal all-weather 
lumber coverings are used. 


salable form. This means free from discolora- 
tion, checking and deterioration through sun 
and rain. 

Realizing such a need, the Edwards Manufac- 
turing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and with offices 
in Dallas, Tex., and New York City, has de- 
veloped what is called the Edwards “Metal All- 
Weather Lumber Covering.” It consists of 
heavy sheets of heavy galvanized steel, with 
214-inch corrugations rolled into them which, 
in addition to stiffening the sheets, form valleys 
or drainage under the cross strips. Also, when 
the covering is laid directly on the lumber the 
corrugations provide air spaces between them 
and the lumber. These corrugated covering 


sheets come in 5-, 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 11- and 
12-foot lengths and are 27%4 inches wide, cover- 
ing 24 inches when lapped one and one-half 
corrugations. The lapping insures perfectly 
water-tight joints and in addition the covering 
sheets are projected 9 inches at front and back 
of pile. 

Their use is simple. They are laid on top 
of the piles and held there by rustproof, 
cadmium coated clamps that can be put on or 
taken off in a second’s time. On seasoned 
lumber no cross strips or stickers are needed 
under the covering, but on green lumber 
stacked for air drying the cross strips are rec- 
ommended, as they promote free air passage 
under the covering, and the upward circula- 
tion through the pile is not retarded. Because 
the covering excludes the rain or melting snow 
from the stack, the lumber loses its moisture 
content more rapidly, thus permitting early 
shipment. 

The clamps work on both stack and bulk 
piles, only six of them being required for the 
average stack. Being low priced, they can 
be replaced, if lost, with small loss. The cov- 
ering sheets are strong enough to be walked 
on without injury and when not in use can be 
compactly nested and stored between stacks. 

The Edwards Manufacturing Co. states that 
the low cost, long life and saving in labor, 
together with the saving in lumber, make the 
use of their covering sheets a money saver. 
The loss, through degrade, of low grade boards 
or culls used for covering purposes, even 
though figured as costing nothing, makes use 
of the board covering an expensive proposition. 





THE MORTALITY of a population increases as 
the density per acre increases. Mortality varies 
inversely according to the number of rooms per 
apartment. English figures have shown that 
the one-room apartment is nearly twice as fatal 
as the four-room apartment. It is especially 
under such conditions that a large infant mor- 
tality ensues, because it becomes impossible to 
provide the child with a sufficient amount of 
nature’s curative properties. 
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Interest Grows in Better 


Luckily for profits of the present day lum- 
berman, mill operator and yard owner that 
competition is forcing more attention to the 
machinery which will be used in carrying on 
the diversified operations within the plants. 
The author, who has closely studied the actual 
situation in numerous plants, finds most encour- 
aging the trend toward modern machinery. 

Some four months ago while walking about 
one of the lumber yards in one of our eastern 
cities an overhead trolley system was found. 
Suspended from this were especially made racks 
which were moved about the storage buildings. 
The various lengths and sizes of lumber were 
loaded upon this rack, which was the size of 
the truck which would carry it. When the 
rack was filled or the order loaded the rack 
was moved out to the loading platform, where 
it was in turn loaded upon the truck. While 
trucks were delivering loads other racks were 
loaded up and waiting the return of the empty 
trucks for reloading. 

This saving in truck drivers’ time paid for 
the system of overhead carriers and racks 
easily in two years’ time in addition to require- 
ing one less truck for delivery. The question 
of holding trucks in the yards for loading 
while the drivers’ time was going on just the 
same has always been a serious one for the 
yard owner and this seems one method whereby 
the maximum of profit may be had from a 
minimum of trucks, 

In another mill connected with a yard was 
found a like system of moving lumber from 
the sheds to the machines in the millwork shop. 
Material was carried on chains and the pile 
rested upon horses, the chains being then re- 
moved. In this manner floor space which in 
former times was required for placing empty 
push trucks was saved for machines. The 
overhead system today makes use of the space 
in the ceiling which formerly was useless. The 
cost of the carrier and tracking is no higher 
when compared with the cost of a sufficient 
number of push trucks which would be needed 
in a shop. 

Straddle Trucks Are Time Savers 


The straddle truck for moving lumber about 
is another innovation which has saved modern 
mill owners huge sums of money. The lum- 
ber is piled upon specially constructed racks and 
the truck straddles the rack and picks up the 
load, moving away with it. The saving ac- 
complished with this equipment is ‘equally 
great. Commenting upon it the owner of a 
middle States yard and mill stated: “The 
makers of our carrier truck have perfected a 
smaller size carrier which will be a boon to 
sawmill men of our size in that it will not be 
too cumbersome for the work which will be 
assigned to it.” 

In one of the larger southern sawmills the 
superintendent commented: “This lumber car- 
rier truck has paid for itself in around a year 
easily. With it we require fewer trucks 
than formerly and we get more lumber moved 
from the mill to the stacks. The carrier truck 
does not find it necessary to wait for a truck 
to be unloaded but deposits the rack and 
moves along. While that rack is being un- 
loaded the driver is returning to the mill for a 
loaded rack destined for another section of 
the drying yards. By getting along with fewer 
trucks the carrier pays for itself quickly.” 

Considerable study was made concerning the 
installation of blower systems in the larger 
millwork plants. The day of the huge box 
on a push truck which would be loaded with 
sawdust, shavings, and short ends of stock is 
past. Today the modern mill keeps. practi- 
cally all the sawdust moving away from the 
machines by suction, and proper placement of 
ducts will take the scrap pieces away from 
the machines as fast as they accumulate. 


[By Russell J. Waldo] 


When visiting one of the larger millwork 
plants in Michigan recently the author noticed 
wagons and huge bins upon them placed below 
a chute near the outlet of the blower system. 
Here the scrap lumber which had been care- 
fully separated by screens and suction from 
the sawdust and shavings, was dropped into 
these trailer bins ready for delivery to homes 
about the city. This refuse, which prior to 
installation of the blower system, had in the 
major part been burned to get rid of it is now 
sold, bringing additional returns to the com- 
pany. The sawdust is likewise screened from 


the shavings, each becoming a product which © 


is baled and sold. 

When asked concerning this system the su- 
perintendent said: “We did not add this sys- 
tem to permit us to sell sawdust, scrap lum- 
ber and shavings but to keep the refuse away 
from the machines. Before the blower sys- 
tem was installed we required four men in our 
plant to keep the refuse away from the ma- 
chines on each floor. The scrap lumber was 
picked up and hauled to the refuse shed by 
these four men. Today every piece less than 
a foot long rides the blower system. Pieces 
longer than that are picked up regularly by 
cleaners, of which there is one upon each floor. 
In the refuse room there is a saw for cutting 
these pieces up into short lengths for delivery. 
Our workers get first consideration for refuse 
wood, although in our busy season a few loads 
are often sold to outsiders, usually upon the 
request of some worker.” 


Installs Automatic Saw Sharpener 


One unusually progressive millwork shop has 
capitalized the demand for sharpening saws 
with the installation of an automatic saw 
sharpener. At first the filer was used only 
for the company’s own saws, but it soon was 
realized that filing saws for outsiders could 
be done profitably. 

With the filing of saws for householders at 
a most reasonable rate new business was 
brought in. It was found after the installa- 
tion of the automatic filer that many small 
buyers of material who had been securing it 
elsewhere were now purchasing from the 
company. Discussing this question, the shop 
owner said: “The automatic filer which we 
installed has brought more business to us 
through small orders than a lot of newspaper 
advertising. Often times while the saw is 
being sharpened they discuss various proposed 
improvements and repairs. It is surprising 
the number who go away with the material 
they need or order it sent down on an early 
delivery. In addition to that, we have the 
satisfaction of having our own tools kept in 
perfect shape at all times at a very low cost.” 

The footpower hammer saw setter and the 
larger saw filers for larger circular saws are 
invaluable for any mill owner who is operat- 
ing even a small number of saws. He can 
provide prompt filing for all saws without the 
interruption attendant upon outside services. 
One medium sized mill owner claimed that the 
time saved in sharpening saws with the auto- 
matic filer would pay for it in less than a 
year. Another claimed that the time saved 
through the use of the hammer saw setter 
would save enough time in eight months to 
pay for the equipment, and so on down the 
line of thirty-seven plants, all citing the ad- 
vantages of the automatic filers. 


Combination Wood Worker Is Useful 


The most useful machine found in all the 
mill shops visited was the combination wood- 
worker. There were several different makes 
and each found ready acceptance in its shop. 
The smaller shops visited in nearly every case 


Equipment 


had room for one of these combination ma- 
chines. In one shop grooving, mortising, joint- 
ing, tennoning, ripping, boring and resawing 
were all done upon one instead of several ma- 
chines. The shop was able to turn out many 
millwork jobs ahead of time specified. 

One superintendent claimed that he could 
use one combination machine, but without it 
he would require three machines at least. The 
savings in the machine cost easily paid for the 
combination woodworker. 

On the writer’s last visit to various plants 
he found more lumber lifts installed at the 
machines than on any former visit. These 
lifts are so arranged that they may be kept 
level with the work table of the machine. One 
plant was found where the rough material from 
one machine was delivered to the lumber 
lift, which in turn delivered it to the machine 
upon the floor directly above. The major 
objective in the use of the lumber lift is the 
reduced number of handlings. 

One yard owner claims that through the 
purchase of roller bolsters he saved enough in 
unloading time to pay for the equipment after 
using it three times. Another claims a like 
saving in five months. The time in which 
such a saving can be effected depends, how- 
ever, upon the amount of unloading which is 
done at any yard. The load is unloaded from 
a truck in the shortest possible time and evenly 
piled up. These advantages are cited by many 
owners who have used them. 

One planing mill owner in Michigan claims 
that no mill owner can afford to get along 
without a shavings baler in his plant. The 
cost is negligible when the profits from the 
sale of the shavings are considered. This 
product is being turned into cash more and 
more every day and a baler helps to make it 
salable. The operation’ is simple and shav- 
ings are baled rapidly. 


Load Binder Saves Time and Money 


The time saved through the use of the mod- 
ern load binder is sufficient to pay for it in 
an average time of one month. The satis- 
faction of a secure load is well worth the 
price of the binder. Modern binders with 
swivels between the handles and the hooks 
make their operation considerably easier. Our 
yard manager in regard to load binders said: 
“Tt does not take a driver more than a week 
to become expert in adjusting the chains in 
the hooks at the proper link to permit him 
to clamp a load on in perhaps two minutes 
at the outside. There is no danger of losing 
the load; the investment is most profitable.” 

There has come upon the market during the 
last year a self-ventilating, self-cleaning elec- 
trical motor. This motor is especially con- 
structed to remove all foreign particles from 
the motor without reducing the power. It 
has received nation-wide commendation from 
executives who are about to order some. Fire 
insurance examiners contend that in the sav- 
ing from fire premiums alone these motors 
would soon pay for their cost. 

A few years ago a buffer for saw carriages 
was unheard of. Today the pneumatic spring 
carriage buffer is saving more money for the 
owners than was at first believed possible. 
This gradual slowing down of the carriage is 
saving the machines themselves in addition to 
reducing defects in the product. The cost is 
too small to prevent any sawmill owner from 
installing them upon his carriages. 

Advertising the achievements of various ma- 
chines and equipment has a wonder ful educa- 
tional effect upon manufacturers in general. 
They are learning from these messages about 
methods and machines which will prove profit- 
able for them. Eventually a machine or equip- 
ment is bought that is a profitable investment. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


July 10-11—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Summer 
meeting. 


July 17—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


July 24-25—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Sum- 
mer meeting. 

July 26—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 

‘ Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Aug. 2—Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf Tourna- 
ment, Tacoma Country & Golf Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 

Aug. 8-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Longview, Wash. Midsummer meeting 
of directors. 

Aug. 29-30—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wrightsville Beach, N. Summer 


meeting. (gg a2 @@20202088 


Millwork Certificate Plan Growing 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 1.—Since ratifi- 
cation of the certification plan of the Millwork 
Institute of California at its annual meeting 
last spring, rapid progress has been made in 
putting this brand into effect. Millwork manu- 


afternoon, and a fine dinner and exceptionally 
interesting meeting followed in the evening, 
during which good music and entertainment 
were provided. New moving pictures recently 
supplied to the association through the cour- 
tesy of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
of Tacoma, Wash., were shown, and the prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening were Don Critch- 
field, field representative of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Roy B. Wal- 
born, secretary of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Critchfield, who 
was leaving to take up his work with the as- 
sociation at western headquarters, thanked the 
dealers for the courtesies that had been ex- 
tended to him and asked for the same kind 
of treatment for his successor, R. T. Titus, 
in connection with the itinerary of the Douglas 
fir log to be made through Michigan. Mr. 
Titus is wood technologist for the West Coast 
association. Other meetings scheduled to be 
held in connection with the big Douglas fir 
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Western hemlock figured largely in the interior construction of the new University Christian 
Church at Seattle, Wash., the accompanying illustration showing the hemlock flooring supplied 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., with general offices at Spokane, Wash. 





facturers have filed applications with the office 
of the institute, and, according to H. T. 
Didesch, managing director of the institute, 
thirty-two of the applications have been tenta- 
tively O. K.’d. These include many of the best 
known manufacturers of millwork in Califor- 
nia. 

Under this plan the manufacturers, who have 
passed the required examination as to the 
merits of their millwork, will be authorized to 
use certificates of the institute on the millwork 
and on the job. 

In the course of investigation of references 
named by the applicant, the interest of archi- 
tects and builders has been shown, and many 
are the commendations for this plan, which 
most architects and builders believe guarantees 
better millwork, protecting both them and. the 
builder. 
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Michigan District Meeting 


KaLAMAzoo, MIcH., July 1—The June meet- 
ing of district No. 17 of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the La 
Belle Hotel at Gull Lake, near this city, re- 
cently, was attended by a number of the retail 
lumber dealers from Battle Creek to whom a 
special invitation had been extended. A num- 
ber of those in attendance played golf in the 


one-log home are as follows: District No. 9, 
July 10, Morton Hotel, Grand Rapids; district 
No. 10, July 15, Kerns Hotel, Lansing; dis- 
trict No. 8, Aug. 1, Irwin Hotel, Bad Axe; 
district No. 6, Aug. 5, Wright Hotel, Alma; 
and district No. 5, Aug. 20, Grayling. 


Wholesalers’ Membership Committee 


New York City, July 1.—President C. A. 
Mauk, of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, announces the appoint- 
ment of the following members to serve on 
the membership committee for the current 
year : 

Charles N. Perrin, general chairman, Blakes- 
lee, Perrin & Darling, Buffalo, N. Y.; New 
England, Gardner I. Jones, Jones Hardwood 
Co., Boston, Mass.; New York and Metropoli- 
tan district, L. A. Hold, Hold-Meredith Lum- 
ber Corporation, New York City; western New 
York, E. W. Conklin, Mixer & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; eastern Pennsylvania, J. I. Coulbourn, 
Coulbourn Bros., Philadelphia; western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, William Stirling, 
Edward Ejiler Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Virginia, A. G. Beaman, Addington-Beaman 
Lumber Co., Norfolk; North and South Caro- 
lina, J. E. Elrod, J. BE. Elrod Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Alabama, John J. Laumer, 
Laumer-Griffiitth Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Louisiana and Texas, Ben S. Woodhead, 


Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.; Ten- 
nessee, J. W. McClure, Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Ohio, E. H. 
Ward, Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Indiana, John I. Shafer, John I. 
Shafer Hardwood Co., South Bend, Ind.; Illi- 
nois, George M. Coale, George M. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago; Michigan, Howard A. Shead, 
Howard A. Shead Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Inland Empire, E. D. Hamacher, Ham- 
acher Pole & Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.; 
Washington, M. A. Wyman, M. A. Wyman, 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Oregon, Fred 
Roblin, Morrill & Sturgeon Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; British Columbia, H. Hurndall, 
Forrester-Hurndall Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
B. C.; eastern Canada, A. E. Gordon, A, E. 
Gordon Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. 


Western Carolinians in Annual 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 1.—Meeting in annual 
session at the Battery Park Hotel here last 
Saturday, the Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association elected I. H. Powell, of 
Sylva, N. C., to head the organization during 
the coming year. Mr. Powell succeeds J. S. 
Silversteen, of Brevard, as president. Other 
officers chosen were: 

Vice president—W. H. Donnell, Asheville. 

Treasurer—John W. Rutherford, Asheville. 

Secretary and traffic manager—H. B. Kyles, 
Asheville. 

Directors (re-elected): Arthur Brooks, of 
Alarka; W. W. Croushorn, Pisgah Forest; W. 
H. Donnell, Asheville; J. M. English, Ashe- 
ville; N. W. Gennett, Asheville; I. H. Powell, 
Sylva; W. Allen Riddick, Azalea; John W. 
Rutherford, Asheville; J. S. Silversteen, Bre- 
vard; C. E. Smith, Canton; W. Granville Tay- 
lor, Asheville, and J. E. Walker, Bast La 
Porte. 

The business session was featured by in- 
formal discussion of general and regional prob- 
lems of the lumber trade, and was followed by 
a banquet. 

Afterward a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was 
held, with Charles English, of Sylva, N. M. 
Davidson, of East La Porte, and Harry Bu- 
chanan, of Sylva, as initiates. 


Florida Association Makes Plans 


OrLANDO, FLA., July 1.—The following 
named officers of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association were in session here Satur- 
day: President R. P. Paddison, West Palm 
Beach; Vice President William F. Sneed, 
Lakeland, and Secretary J. P. Williams, Or- 
lando. They had to hold their conferences at 
the home of the secretary because he was laid 
up with a sprained shoulder which he got 
“rastling” with one of the larger members of 
the fraternity a few days ago. 

President Paddison, who was elected in May, 
had not been able to get into “high” on asso- 
ciation work by reason of the fact that he had 
been too busy with the affairs of his own busi- 
ness at West Palm Beach. Hlowever, the three 
officers got down to work and laid out plans 
for the remainder of the year, including the 
appointment of a number of committees and 
the discussion of some district meetings to be 
held later on. The first of these will be in the 
latter part of July in the Lakeland district. 

The situation with regard to business in the 
State was given much thought and there are 
some cheerful things to be said about it. In 
line with the movement for concentrated action 
on Florida woods and products, Mr. Paddison 
says that yards on the east coast are making 
special demonstrations. The cypress meeting 
held there and at Miami last week brought 
about a revival of interest in cypress. 





RAPID EXPANSION of chain stores has super- 
saturated some markets and jeopardized their 
effectiveness, says the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 
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Southern Piners Think Ahead 


Consider Promotion Plans to Meet Changes 


in Market for 


New Or.eans, La., July 1.—Plans for organ- 
ization of a large corporation or holding com- 
pany to manufacture and merchandise on a co- 
operative basis the products of small mills 
throughout the southern pine producing belt 
were discussed at the mid-summer meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association at the Roosevelt 
Hotel last Thursday. [A brief report of the 
committee meetings appeared on page 56 of the 
June 29 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EpI1Tor. | 

F, W. Reimers, president of the association, 
was authorized to appoint a committee of manu- 
facturers to conduct a survey of the type of 
timber now being cut by the smaller operators 
and investigate the possibilities of co-operating 
with the owners under such a plan. It is said 
that the output of numerous small mills is at 
present being handled to a limited extent on a 
co-operative basis such as is now proposed on 
a large scale. 

Findings of the committee which Mr. Reimers 
is expected to appoint at an early date will be 
reported at the next annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association in March, 1930. The 
southern pine manufacturers in their discussion 
of the small mill situation said that under some 
working plan evolved by the committee much 
can be done toward improving the manufacture 
of southern pine as a whole. 

Utilization of present standing timber is 
another important factor to take into considera- 
tion, it was stated, and with improved methods 
of marketing and distribution resulting, the 
southern pine industry in its entirety will be 
placed on a basis of greater stabilization and 
service to the consuming public. 

Meetings of the board of directors and com- 
mittee conferences Wednesday preceded the 
main business sessions of the mid-summer meet- 
ing. A number of subjects considered in com- 
mittees were brought on to the open floor for 








Their Product 


discussion with H. -C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager, guiding the program of general dis- 
cussion. 

In opening the mid-summer meeting Mr. 
Reimers asked that the manufacturers stand in 
silent tribute to the memory of the late Joseph 
W. Bailey, of Dallas, Tex., former United 
States senator and legal counsel for the South- 
ern Pine Association, and the late J. W. Le- 
Maistre, of Lockhart, Ala., who had been 
prominent in organization activities until his 
death last week. 


Reviews Association Accomplishments 


Mr. Reimers then submitted a brief review 
of association activities since the annual meet- 
ing. He said the St. Louis grade-marking cam- 
paign which is now under way marks an inno- 
vation in modern lumber merchandising and 
that from present indications it possibly will 
revolutionize the grade-marking movement as 
a whole. 

He stated that the moisture content defini- 
tions under which the southern pine manufac- 
turers are now working present one of the 
most advanced steps ever taken by the lumber 
industry which, despite some feeling to the 
contrary, is in a very good position. “The 
small mill situation is another field that offers 
an opportunity for advancement by the south- 
ern pine industry as a whole,” Mr. Reimers 
said, “and we want to discuss it in detail to- 
day.” 

C. C. Sheppard of Clarks, La., recently ap- 
pointed chairman of advertising, then submitted 
a prospectus for activities during the remain- 
ing half of this year as developed in committee 
meetings Wednesday. “Advertising of the 
Southern Pine Association is going forward on 
a definite basis,” Mr. Sheppard said, “meaning 
that when we advertise longleaf it is going 
to be for the specific uses for which it is best 








Presentation of longleaf pine replica of White House humidor to Southern Pine Association was 


interesting feature of New Orleans meeting. 


Surrounding the humidor, left to right, L. R. Put- 


man, merchandising counsel; Joe Lane, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; W. H. O’Brien, engineer; J. H. 
Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co.; Wilson Compton, who made presentation; W. T. Murray, Tremont 
Lumber Co.; F. W. Reimers, Natalbany Lumber Co.; Reding Putman, field representative; A. L. 
Ford, managing editor AmeRicAN LuMBerMAN; W. H. Scales, National field representative. 














H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager, receives from 

Wilson Compton humidor made of longleaf pine 

taken from White House after 112 years of 
service 


suited. When we advertise shortleaf, the same 
will apply. And then there are a number of 
utility uses for which either species is well 
suited and we are going plainly to state them 
as such.” 


Advertising Activities to Be Concentrated 


Advertising activities are going forward ona 
basis of efficiency and they will be concentrated 
in the fields where it is commonly recognized 
that they will be of the greatest value to all 
concerned, Mr. Sheppard said. In asking for 
suggestions as to the best way of covering the 
foreign field Mr. Sheppard heard from L. O. 
Crosby, of Picayune, Miss., who suggested that 
personal contact by a well versed field repre- 
sentative was preferable. 

Bulletin 556 of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, often called the “bible” of the lumber 
industry, will be used as the basis of much of 
the Southern Pine Association’s advertising 
copy. The manufacturers were unanimous in 
their endorsement of this plan which will show 
comparative data on southern pine and various 
other softwoods. 

As a part of the joint advertising and trade 
extension committee report Mr. Sheppard asked 
A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, La., former presi- 
dent of the association, and chairman of a com- 
mittee which co-operated with the retail lumber 
dealers of St. Louis in inaugurating the grade- 
marking campaign, to discuss the present status 
of the movement. Mr. Peavy said that the plan 
is the culmination of ideas suggested by the 
retailers and ideas advanced by the manufac- 
turers and that the outcome toward the promo- 
tion of grade-marked lumber with the public 
is indeed pleasant to contemplate. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel for the 
Southern Pine Association, who is in active 
charge of the St. Louis movement, then sup- 
ported Mr. Peavy’s remarks with the detailed 
progress of the movement. He said that prac- 
tically all building agencies of the city had 
endorsed the movement by which the retail 
dealers will be permitted to use the official 
Southern Pine Association grade-mark under 
association supervision. 

“From three to four million feet of grade- 
marked southern pine has already come into 
the St. Louis market as a result of our first 
activities,’ Mr. Putman said. “More than half 
of the lumber sold in Missouri passes through 
the St. Louis market and as a result it will 
practically all bear the force of the SPA grade- 
mark.” 

Transportation and traffic activities were dis- 
cussed by A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager. He 
said that the association had reached maximum 
activity in this line due to declining production 
and the advances of other producing regions. 
He stressed the high plane upon which this 
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business is conducted and stated that the rates 
which southern pine is receiving from the car- 
riers is fully representative of the success of 
constant rate negotiations. 


Complimented on Grade-Marking 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of ‘the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in the principal address of the Thursday after- 
noon session complimented the Southern Pine 
Association on its long advocacy of grade- 
marking. “You have done more to convert 
the principle of grade-marking into actual prac- 
tice than any other group,” Mr. Compton said. 
He presented to Mr. Reimers a copy of Wood 
Construction, new manual of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, saying that the 
first copy off the press had been presented to 
President Hlover, the second to Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont, and the third to Mr. 
Reimers. 

Mr. Compton brought forth enthusiastic ap- 
plause when he presented to Mr. Berckes as 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation a humidor stand built from pieces of 
longleaf southern pine timbers removed from 
the roof of the White House after 112 years’ 
service. The stand is a replica of one used by 
President Madison and according to Mr. Comp- 
ton, “is an appropriate presentation to the 
Southern Pine Association, the invincible advo- 
cate of longleaf southern pine.” 

P. A. Bloomer of Fisher, La., chairman of 
the committee on moisture content, led a dis- 
cussion of manufacturing practices now being 
followed. It was brought out that the SPA 
limitations have met considerable favor in the 
eyes of the trade since their adoption at the 
annual meeting and that a general improvement 
in drying and seasoning practices has been noted 
at all mills. 


The mid-summer meeting came to a close 
with a general discussion of the small mill 
situation in which Mr. Reimers took a leading 
part. Authorization of the appointment of a 
committee to study existing conditions was 
moved by Mr. Sheppard and unanimously ap- 
proved by the assembled manufacturers. _ 


Resume of Wednesday Session 


With E. J. Hurst, of Brookhaven, Miss., 
chairman of the trade extension committee, pre- 
siding, a number of important merchandising 
projects were discussed at sessions Wednesday. 
J. R. Carter, trade promotion manager, pre- 
sented a brief containing numerous plans for 
extending the markets for southern pine. 

It was proposed that monthly and bi-monthly 
water shipments of southern pine to north At- 
lantic ports be made from New Orleans, the 
mills working on a co-operative basis in making 
up the cargoes. A cost booklet on fabrication 
was outlined and suggestions asked to guide its 
final preparation. The purpose of the book, 
Mr. Carter explained, is to provide a basis on 
which all southern pine fabrication may be 
judged in manufacture. 

Standard fabricated items also occupied the 
attention of the committee with plans suggested 
for a movement among the retail lumber deal- 


‘ers to explain to them methods of merchandis- 


ing in order to get the various items moving. 
The St. Louis grade-marking campaign, prob- 
lems in promoting the use of southern pine in 
highway construction and in the oil fields of 
Oklahoma and Texas were considered in detail 
with the trade promotion department of the 
association expected to enter upon intensive 
campaigns in each line. 

Approximately 100 manufacturers were in 
attendance throughout the mid-summer meeting 
sessions. 


Discuss Grading and Fire Tests 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 1—Nine hundred 
members and their ladies registered at the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, which was held 
all last week at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
hotel here. 

Lumber manufacturers and _ representatives 
from their research departments attended the 
afternoon session on Tuesday, which was de- 
voted to the preservation and testing of timber. 
The session was opened with a report of Com- 
mittee D-7 on Timber. Hermann von Schrenk, 
chairman, introduced C. E. Paul, chairman of 
the sub-committee on specifications for timber, 
who announced the changes agreed upon after 
reviewing the standard specifications for struc- 
tural wood in co-operation with the committee 
on wooden bridges and trestles of the American 
Railway Engineering Association. He said in 
part: 

The changes embody none of substance, 
with the exception of the omission of south- 
ern pine from the select grading and the in- 
troduction of dense common for Douglas fir 
and southern pine. Southern pine remains in 
the dense select grade, but it was claimed 
that any southern pine of close grain would 
also be dense and that it worked a hardship 
to supply material in a close grained material 
because it would automatically be dense and 
hence should be of the dense select grade. 
Beyond this, all changes were amplifications 
for the purpose of making the document more 
complete and clearer. The strength of clear 
wood has been added as a factor of strength 
and green wood is used as a basis of working 
stresses. The rules for structural grades 
have been changed to conform to the “Basic 
Provisions for the Selection and Inspection of 
Softwood Dimension and Timbers Where 
Working Stresses Are Required,” as approved 
by the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Chicago, Dec. 7, 1928. 


Chairman M. E. Dunlap, of the committee on 
moisture content of timber, presented laboratory 
demonstrations for ascertaining the moisture 
content of a board and the moisture content of 


a shipment. The oven-dry, volatile solvents and 
oven distillation methods were worked out and 
commented upon by the committee. 

Chairman Rudolph P. Miller reported for the 
committee on fire tests of materials and con- 
struction. He explained that owing to the fact 
that additional experimental work is under way, 
the committee would not report definite - test 
requirements until the current research work 
has progressed somewhat further. On behalf 
of the committee, Mr. Miller expressed appre- 
ciation of the financial support extended by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the generous co-operation of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The new test for measuring the fire resistance 
of wood by special fire tube apparatus was ex- 
plained in detail by T. R. Truax, senior wood 
technologist of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and C. A. Harrison, an en- 
gineer connected with the laboratory. Speak- 
ing of the test Mr. Truax said: 

The Forest Products Laboratory fire-tube 
apparatus, was developed in an attempt to 
find a satisfactory numerical measure of the 
resistance to the spread of flame and to a 
rise in temperature. It was desired that this 
method of test should give results that could 
be duplicated with a reasonable degree of 
certainty and that it should measure rela- 
tively small differences in degree of fire re- 
sistance. The fire-tube test is not proposed 
as a measure of all the properties of fire re- 
sistance. Other tests will be necessary to 
evaluate properties, such as the retention of 
strength under fire conditions, flame penetra- 
tion, and heat insulating value. 

At the close of the convention, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 

President—T. D. Lynch, consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice president—K. G. Mackenzie, consulting 
chemist, the Texas Co., New York City. 


Secretary-treasurer—C. L. Warwick, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


How “Drug Store Tactics” 
increase lumber yard 
profits. 


Time was when the druggist 
sold pills and moth balls. To- 
day he sells $2 candies, $7 pens 
and $5 razors. The grocer for- 
merly sold yeast, but the drug- 
gist sells it now in place of pills. 
The drug store is a department 
store with a restaurant in con- 
nection. And the proprietor is 
making money. 


* * * 


Apply the idea to the lumber 
yard. Sell Supercedar. It may 
ruin the moth ball business, but 
the druggist won’t care. 


Every time you sell a Super- 
cedar Closet you also sell: (a) 
Studding, (b) siding, (c) door 
frame and door, (d) hardware, 
shelving, quarter-round, nails, 
ete. 

Every home needs a Supercedar 
Closet and every woman wants 
one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 
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93,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 5,800 acres in Town- 
ships 24 N., R. 9 EB. 25 N., R. 8 E., 
25 N., R. 9 E., M. D. M., Butterfly and 
Blackhawk Creek watersheds, Plumas 
National Forest, California, estimated 
to be 93,000,000 feet B.M., more or less, 
of western yellow pine, sugar pine, 
Douglas fir, white fir and incense cedar 
timber, approximately 62% western 
yellow pine and sugar pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $5 per M for sugar pine, $4 
per M for western yellow pine, $1 per 
M for Douglas fir, 50c per M for white 
fir, incense cedar and for materials un- 
merchantable under the terms of the 
contract to be removed at the option 
of the purchaser. Rates to be read- 
justed every three years. 


DEPOSIT. $4,000 must be deposited with 
each.bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to the 
conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. _ Sealed bids 
will be received by the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, Calif., up to and 
including August 1, 1929. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 


Before bids are submitted, full infor- 
mation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, San 
Francisco, Calif., or the Forest Super- 
visor, Quincy, Calif. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss 





in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every | 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
gZuess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. ___ Chicago, ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Log Dam Seventy-Nine Years Old 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIs., July 1.— Water 
still flows over the log dam at the mill on Mill 
Creek, at Boaz, Wis. It is believed to be the last 
survival of the log dams that were built by the 
hundreds in pioneer days in the streams of the 
upper Mississippi River States. 

In 1850 the dam was built in the creek by 
Rezen Barnes, grandfather of Carl Barnes, of 
the Krouskop Lumber Co., of Richland Center, 
Wis. ‘‘The big trees were laid down in the 
stream with their branch end up ecreek,’’ Mr. 
Barnes said, in telling of the days when his 
grandfather operated the frontier mill. 

So well was the dam of logs and rock 
constructed that it has staunchly defied the 
vicissitudes of time and flood, resisting decay 
in a truly marvelous way. Now just a little 
of it remains, but the dam is intact, at least 
sufficiently so, that the water flows over it in 
real dam fashion. 

The little frame mill building beside the dam 
has been abandoned for a good many years, 
but like the dam, has been tenacious of life, and 
tho nearly three-fourths of a century old, still 
is in fairly good condition. A main motor road 
crosses a bridge at the mill, makes a sharp 


highways lead to “Seidel’s yard,” where deal- 
ers may send their trucks if they prefer. 


Old Letters Shed Light on Lumber 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., July 1.— Lumber 
prices that would give a modern lumber deal- 
er nervous prostration are quoted in a re- 
markable series of letters written by Ebene- 
zer M. Ball, pioneer Michigan lumberman, 
which were presented to the public library 
of this city. 

The letters, written in along about 1846, were 
addressed to Mr. Ball’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ball, of Lyme, N. H., and give a new 
glimpse into the history of lumbering and fur- 
niture making in Grand Rapids. 

In one letter, after setting forth the advan- 
tages of western Michigan for farming purposes, 
Mr. Ball said: 

Tell Lyme folk if they want to find the best 
place in the world to make sugar to come here. 
You can tap any number of trees from 500 to 5,000, 
take a horse and wagon and pass around under the 
trees pees sap without any impediment what- 
ever from underbrush or fallen trees; in fact go 
into the business just as extensively as you wish. 

In 1849 Mr. Ball joined with William T. 
Powers in the furniture manufacturing business. 











Old log dam built in pioneer days in the streams of the upper Mississippi 
River States 


turn to the left and winds up a hill parallel to 
ereek and mill. 

The place is picturesque and interesting, and 
has served industry well in its day. The use- 
fulness of the mill site antedates the present 
mill. Back in the ’30s and ’40s some sawing 
of logs was done on the site. 


“Surrounded by Dead Ones” 


St. Louts, Mo., July 1.—‘Surrounded by 
Dead Ones” is the attention compelling heading 
of a circular letter on the subject of “turn- 
over,” sent out to its dealer customers by the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of this city. This 
fetter, which is signed by Julius Seidel, presi- 
dent, says: 

Yes, times do change: Such items as wood 
pickets, elevator cribbing, sidewalk planking, 
wooden gutters, turned columns and turned 
corner blocks, for instance, were once upon 
a time good movers, but they now belong to 
the past. You sure would be “surrounded by 
dead ones” if you persisted in stocking them 
or failed to bury them years ago. Let’s hold 
their memory in reverence; in short, it’s less 
of the King Tuts in merchandise and more of 
the high altitude stock the people are reach- 
ing after. 

No! we don’t hope to sell you much of items 
you buy in full cars direct from mill, but we 
do expect to sell you articles that your com- 
munity may call on you for and it would not 
be prudent for you to stock. We can both 
make money out of live issues. When do we 
start? 


A postscript says that “Seidel,” St. Louis, is 
the one big yard with the big assortment of 
“anything in lumber,’ door and window 
frames, roofings, wallboards, cedar lining and 
oak flooring, and calls attenion to the fact 
that St. Louis has the best terminal system in 
the country, with twenty-eight railroads to de- 
liver the goods, and that all the arterial paved 


After sketching business conditions and the 
possibility of extending railroad facilities into 
the new territory, one letter goes on to describe 
the great freshet of 1852 which flooded cities 
throughout Michigan and carried away thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of logs and lumber. 


There is a fair chance of our getting a plank 
road from here to Kalamazoo, said Mr. Ball in an- 
other letter, which will give us easy access to the 
Central railroad and the country generally. We 
are to furnish 150,000 feet of plank for our end of 
the road at $6 per 1,000 delivered at the mill. Our 
logs cost about $2.50 to $2.75, so we get about 
$3.25 for sawing. 


Lumbering was the subject of another letter 
which read as follows: 


We were late in getting our lumber to the mouth 
of the Grand River but when most of it finally was 
down William went down to get it shipped but 
found so many there for the same purpose and 
freight so high that he decided to go over to Chi- 
cago and try to charter a vessel to come over and 
get it. For a long time he was unable to find one 
but the weather continuing mild much later than 
usual we at last succeeded in getting the lumber 
all over at the enormous sum of $3.50 per 1,000, 
nearly double the usual rates, which made quite a 
reduction in our profits. 

But we were fortunate in one thing. There was 
a searcity of walnut and cherry lumber and we 
sold that higher than ever before. Some that went 
over early in the fall brought $20 per 1,000; the 
last that went over $25. Lumber of all kinds now 
is good in demand and about one-third higher than 
a year ago. 

There is a heavy establishment jest going into 
operation in Chicago for the manufacture of rail- 
road cars, the American Car Co., which will employ 
1,000 men and use up any quantity of lumber, a 
good deal of which will be oak. We have con- 
tracted to furnish them 50,000 feet of walnut for 
car floors at $25 the 1,000 feet and shall probably 
get them for from 100,000 to 200,000 feet of oak. 

They have offered $17 per 1,000 feet, about half 
of it to be 28% feet long. We have offered to get it 
at that providing they do not oblige us to get but 
one-fourth at that length and the balance 12 and 
16 feet long. 


The letters are the gift of Miss Fanny D. 
Ball, librarian at Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, and of Howard Dean, their owners. 
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Who Has Not? 


When winter’s really over, 
When summer’s really here, 
When fields are red with clover, 
And skies are blue and clear, 

The wintry wind’s forgiven, 
The clouded sky forgot, 

All’s well in earth and heaven— 
And yet, when was it not? 


Do we not know in Marches 
That Junes are yet to come, 
That still the old sky arches 
That seems so gray to some? 
We may not then remember 
That life, the common lot, 
Must also have December— 
And yet what life has not? 


Remember joy in sorrow, 
And grief when joy is here. 
Whatever comes tomorrow 
Is part of all the year. 
We have our gains, our losses, 
Our days with grief forgot, 
Our days to carry crosses— 
‘But, tell me, who has not? 


We See b’ the Papers 


An airplane is quicker, especially coming 
down. 

The wild west is gone, but the border war- 
fare remains. 

A lot of husbands are flying around who 
aren’t aviators. 

Love in a cottage is possible, except in a 
summer cottage. 


Evidently when Lindy proposed, what he 
said was “fly with me.” 
_ The trouble with the serious drama is that 
it is all work and no play. 


What with fender arguments and every- 
thing, highways are scrappy ways. 

What we want to know is, who started this 
Avoid Your Own Home movement? 


_ The new tariff law has been put off, which 
is much better than having it put over. 


Young people now know all the most popular 
hymns, but they are moving picture hims. 


Hot winds are reported from the central 
States. The senators appear to have arrived 
home. 


Mr. Hoover is not going to take a vacation, 
and Congress is. This is certainly a lucky 
country. 

George Harder, our well known double, has 
been elected president of the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau. 

Illinois has a new $750,000 highway that is 
used by about thirty cars a day. They ought 
to name it Opportunity. 

_ The way Lindy and Anne were pursued dur- 
ing their honeymoon you would think they had 
bought their furniture on payments. 

There are 400 failures a week in the United 
States, most of them concerns that were going 
to make the stockholders rich in a hurry. 


A woman has been made minister of labor 
in the British cabinet. There will be no men 
out of work in England from now on. 

Charlie Curtis has been visiting our friend 
Lasker. We hope Albert saw to it that the 
vice president got the right seat in the boat. 

There has been a run on a private bank in 
New York, and they mention it in the papers. 
Well, we have one that has a run on it about 
every week, 

A Chicago policeman stopped a young man 
playing a ukulele, but left a lot of saxophone 
players at large. That’s the way the law is 
enforced in Chicago. 





Where ignorance etc. The girl who laughs 
at a Ford doesn’t know that nearly half the 
weight of her silk dress comes from the tin 
in which it was dipped. 

In other words, her dress is tin-plated and 
her face hand-painted, and yet there is some 
fellow somewhere who believes everything she 
says. Where ignorance etc. 


Between Trains 


Sioux City, lowa.—We have always had a 
warm spot in our heart for Sioux City. It 
was the home of Herbert Quick. Indeed the 
author of “Vandemark’s Folly” was _ once 
mayor of the town. The Lions’ Club welcomed 
us again, as it had before. It is one of the 
aggressive service organizations of the city, 
which, by the way, is the center of a large 
trading territory of the surrounding States. 


Councit Biurrs, Ilowa.—The council bluffs 
from which the town takes its name are, of 
course, many miles up the river, but are close 
enough. The Indians have long ago departed, 
and the cougcils are held no more. Now the 
councils are like the one tonight, when the 
Rotary Club of Council Bluffs entertained the 
Rotary Club of Glenwood in a joint meeting. 
This council was less solemn, but undoubtedly 
just as beneficial. 


GLEN Ettyn, Itt.—The automobile has 
done many things to us, but it has also done 
some things for us. The Glen Ellyn Woman’s 
Club met today at the Medinah Country Club, 
and, while the ladies were nice, it is the club 
of which we would speak. Chicago Shriners 
have gone 23 miles out westward and built 
this club, and it is nothing at all to dash out 
here for dinner or a round of golf. One good 
thing about great cities is that it is so easy 
to get away from them. You can be out of 
town in ten minutes, out in the country in 
twenty, and almost anywhere you want to be 
in thirty or forty. And you don’t have to 
have a million to do it. The country is closer 
to the city today than it was when the city 
was only a tenth of the size. 


The Waitress 


Not what the world imagines her, 
Not all the world, but world unthinking, 
A flirt with every traveler, 
And given much to doubtful winking, 
The boys who travel on the road, 
The order-taker, business-getter, 
Who bear the world’s commercial load, 
They know her better. 


For many a day that road is long, 
And many a day that load is heavy, 
And trade is bad, and things go wrong, 
And cares attend us in a bevy, 

And then we come to suppertime, 
To some hotel we come returning, 
And find amid life’s gloom and grime 
A candle burning. 


God bless her for her ready smile, 
Her quiet service, easy laughter, 
God bless her for this little while, 
A day of disappointment after. 
A man’s a better man at that, 
More near divine, a bit more human, 
Because of just a word, a chat, 
With just a woman. 


Wives, swethearts, mothers, scorn her not, 
This lady, humble though her duty, 
With simple kindness making what 
She finds to do a thing of beauty. 
And when your man comes home to you, 
Heart-hungry, yes, and travel-weary, 
I hope your words of welcome, too, 
Are half as cheery. 





x 





Note This Fine 


Mixed Car 
Variety 








MEADOW 
RIVER 


BRAND 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 


Poplar 








RAINELLE, 








We do not believe there 
is any other place in the 
country where you can 
match the Meadow River 
mixed car service. There are 
real advantages in buying 
all of these items from the 
original source of supply. 
We own our own timber— 
and it’s a mighty fine stand, 
too. We have the most up- 
to-dlate facilities for pro- 
ducing high quality floor- 
ing, finish and trim, mould- 
ings, etc. Careful handling 
and loading. 


Why not give Meadow River 
direct from mill to dealer ship- 
ments a trial? 


THE MEADOW RIVER 


LUMBER CO. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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Northern Woods 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 








IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINL and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


7 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Surface Measure 


ESTI MATOR 


ublication covering in the most complete 

ener the whole field of surface measure eee 

lied ta to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lum ber, veneer, fib bre boardand stock used 
in the eee am of interior and exterior finish, 


ls, doors, blinds, door dow 
| ‘ames, etc., a for soos ond window 
sample pages. 
Pocket Size (436 x 6%"’) $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Hardwood Prices Hold Firm 


Output Larger; Prices Firm 

MemMPHIs, TENN., July 1.—Production of 
hardwoods showed large gains during the last 
week or ten days, many mills resuming opera- 
tions after being shut down, mostly because of 
high water. The increased production, how- 
ever, is not weakening prices, as heavy output 
is expected at this season. It is thougtht, too, 
that few mills will run overtime, and that 
stocks will not be large at the start of the fall 
season, as present stocks are very low, par- 
ticularly those of the more popular items. 

There is a better feeling in the furniture 
trade, and some orders were placed last week, 
particularly from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia territory, and furniture manufacturers 
of the North are buying better. Furniture shows 
open within a few days, and it is thought that 
retail demand will be stimulated. Automotive 
manufacturers are still buying ‘hardwoods 
sparingly, but volume improved last week. 
A healthy demand continues from radio cabi- 
net manufacturers, also from sash and door 
and interior trim manufacturers, and from the 
box and crate trade. Export demand contin- 
ues good, with bookings and shipments heavy. 
There is also a nice trade in flooring oak, at 
fair prices, but it is not up to expectations. 

The weather continues ideal for heavy pro- 
duction. Logs are plentiful, at fair prices. 
Practically all mills throughout the Southland 
are operating. 


South Makes Much Furniture 


BaLtimMorE, Mp., June 30.—A _ compilation 
just completed by the Manufacturers’ Record, 
of this city, for its Blue Book of Southern 
Progress for 1929, shows impressively the im- 
portance attained by the southern States in the 
manufacture of furniture. Of 3,222 manufac- 
turing establishments in this country in 1927, 
528 were in the South, and they made furni- 
ture of a value of $145,872,090, as against 
$879,706,306 for the whole country. 

Otto Barth, a nephew of Richard Barth, se- 
nior member of the firm of F. W. Barth & 
Co., lumber and timber dealers of Hamburg, 
Duesseldorf and Emden, Germany, has come 
here to find an opening in the trade. 

Tito Greco has bought out the lumber yard 
of George Schnader, 14th Street and Fifth 
Avenue. 


Order Files Heavy; Stocks Low 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., July 1—Hardwood or- 
ders last week were extremely few, but mills 
in this section have so little dry stock and so 
many orders on file that they are not pressing 
for additional business. Unusually heavy rains 
last week made it impossible to ship for two 
days. Production is still being held to a low 
point on account of the shortage of logs. There 
is nO money in the manufacture of hardwood 
from the lower grade logs at present prices, 
so only the highest grade logs are wanted. 
Prices appear to be holding fairly firm and 
some big orders are being offered by large 
concerns, but dry stocks in this section are 
so light that the mills are unable to consider 
large contracts, and necessarily have to work 
more with the wholesalers on such business. 
Ash and beech sales have cleaned up dry stock, 
and there continues a good inquiry, with prices 
quite firm. Cypress stocks have been mate- 
rially reduced by sales and curtailed produc- 
tion on account of shortage of logs. Quar- 
tered black gum has not shown much activity, 
but stocks are being held at a fairly low level, 
as logs have not been plentiful. Red gum has 
sold fairly well, and production has been quite 
light, so stocks are low. There continue to 
be good sales of plain sap gum, particularly 4/4 


FAS and No. 1 ‘selects, but prices vary a 
good deal. The mills in this section do not 
hold any surplus. No. 2 sap gum items have 
continued in quite good demand, and there is 
practically no stock here. Quartered sap gum 
demand is not very heavy, and production con- 
tinues light. Magnolia logs are going into spe- 
cial cutting, and output of usual items is light. 
Rather heavy export inquiry for oak has been 
received, especially for No. 1 and selects, but 
all this grade in both red and .white has been 
sold out and oak stocks of all kinds are rather 
low. Poplar, sycamore and tupelo stocks are 
low, production light, and prices are holding 
quite firm. 


Large Consumers Out of Market 

CINCINNATI, OHI0, July 1.—Hand-to-mouth 
buying features the market for both Appala- 
chian and southern hardwoods. Sales of plain 
white oak and chestnut oak for flooring were 
on the increase, and dealers said that the pros- 
pects for business were bright. Prices are 
ruling higher by $3 to $4. Prices up to now 
have been steady, but there is a weakening 
tendency in southern hardwoods. Furniture 
woods are weaker than automobile. The fur- 
niture trade is showing little sign of a come- 
back, whereas larger automobile orders are ex- 
pected around Aug. 1 or later. Eastern 
wholesalers are taking small lots. There is some 
export lumber moving to the gulf ports, but 
inquiry is slow. Export prices, however, are 
reported to be more satisfactory. 

Tight money is having its effect on sales of 
common lumber both here and to retailers 
around the State. Pacific coast lumber is 
rather quiet. There is a fair call for siding 
and trim in redwood, but other redwood items 
are slow, with prices firm. Transit cars of 
southern pine and cypress are expected, but 
prices seem about steady, with demand spotty. 


Business Good; Inquiry Heavy 

Macon, GA., July 1.—Although there has 
been too much rain since early spring for 
maximum logging operations in this territory, 
rivers and creeks still running high, the hard- 
wood mills appear to be getting an ample sup- 
ply of logs. Business was fairly good through- 
out June, and July opens with even brighter 
possibilities, for it is expected that radio man- 
ufacturers and auto body manufacturers will 
shortly place large orders. Manufacturers of 
hardwood report a liberal supply of business, 
and a much heavier inquiry than usual. All 
woods are included in the orders, with the 
gums topping the list. Trim mills are espe- 
cially busy. 


Some Species Moving; Others Slow 

E_xins, W. Va., July 1—West Virginia 
hardwood sales are not as large as they were 
thirty days ago. Shipments are being made on 
old orders and most producers have enough of 
these to keep their mills operating with a fair 
degree of regularity. There is at least a fair 
demand for maple, basswood and poplar, but 
other species are not active. Some concerns 
report a good demand for flooring, and are 
making large shipments to eastern markets 
and the middle West. There is also a fair de- 
mand for mine timber. 

The Pardee-Curtin Lumber Co., operating in 
the Bergoo section, is getting out a good deal 
of lumber, but is endeavoring to produce a 
high quality rather than any certain quantity, 
having about fifteen years of operation ahead 
of it. The company’s coal lands are likely to 
be of increasing importance. Surveys are being 
made of the back fork of Elk, as a preliminary 
step to the coal and lumber development of 
that section of Webster County. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 74 and 75 
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hough Production Increases 


News of Buffalo Doings 


Burra_o, N. Y., July 1.—The present year is 
a lean one in the carrying of lumber to lower 
Lake Erie ports, and it seems doubtful if any 
such lumber will arrive at Buffalo at all. In 
1922 the lumber yards of this city received 
13,845,100 feet of lumber by lake, but in later 
years the amount has been considerably smaller 
than that. “lf a Buffalo lumber -yard desired to 
bring down a cargo, there would be difficulty 
today in finding a boat,” said a local lumber- 
man who has handled many millions of feet by 
this route. 

Plans have been under way at Middleport, 
N. Y., for the combining of two local lumber 
yards, those of the Bennett Lumber Co. and 
the Robertson Lumber Co. 

The Elias Aircraft & Manufacturing Co., 
which plans to erect a factory adjoining the 
Buffalo airport, has been making several im- 
portant changes in its monoplanes. The con- 
struction of the plant will be deferred until 
next year. A. J. Elias, of G. Elias & Bro., is 
president of the aircraft company. 

At the weekly meeting of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange on June 28 there was an exhibi- 
tion of the two best paintings of scenes from 
the lumber industry, by high school seniors, 
submitted in the competition for the Lumber 
Exchange scholarship in the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. Thirty-five students submitted paint- 
ings. A talk was given by Harry W. Jacobs, 
head of the art department of the schools. The 
scholarship was awarded to Miss Dorothy 
Heuser, whose painting showed a winter scene, 
with logs being drawn by a tractor and a cabin 
in the background. 

Nearly 5,000 orphans of this city were en- 
tertained by the Buffalo Automobile Club on 
June 26 at the twenty-fifth annual outing of 
the kind to be given by the club. C. Walter 
Betts was chairman of the outing. 


Quotations Being Shaded 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., July 1—Better business is 
expected within the next two or three weeks, 
when the automotive dimension and body 
building plants begin placing orders, but at 
present they are not consuming much. Hard- 
wood flooring and trim remain rather quiet, 
for building operations are not taking a great 
deal of material. The furniture trade is wait- 
ing on the shows. The radio plants continue 
to buy well, both of lumber, veneers and ply- 
woods. Box and crate demand continues very 
fair. Prices in general are not strong, some 
shading being done. Some jobbers have been 
taking automotive items offered at low prices. 
There is a very fair total movement in small 
lots and mixed cars. Poplar, plain and quar- 
tered sap gum, wormy oak, common and bet- 
ter walnut, cottonwood and plain red and white 
oak are the best items, Plain and quartered 
red gum, ash, elm, maple and magnolia are 
slow. Inch stocks at Louisville are priced 
about as follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; 
Appalachian, $95; saps and selects, $65@70; 
No. 1 $48@55; No. 2 A, $46@40; No. 2 B, 
$26@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, 
$165@170; No. 1, $95@100; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $42 to $43; quar- 
tered sap, FAS, $61; No. 1, $45, plain red 
gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quartered red, 
FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 
and $32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 
oak, $68, $52 and $42; white, $86, $54 and $44. 
Appalachian plain red. oak, $85 and $55; plain 
white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 and 
$75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

It is reported that production has been in- 
creased as_a result of improvement in the 
weather. 

The May Hardwood Co. has postponed erec- 
tion of new buildings on its new yard in High- 


land Park, until the city completes drainage 
construction right behind the property. 

The Atlantic Tank & Barrel Corporation, 
Louisville division, will be abandoned and all 
operations handled through the parent office 
at Hoboken, N. J. 

C. J. Hodapp, assistant manager of the auto- 
motive division of the Mengel Co., Louisville, 
has gone with the Kentucky Oxygen-Hydrogen 
Co. 

Mills Active; Prices Firm 

Laure, Miss., July 1—The hardwood mills 
in this section are taking advantage of the 
present good weather, and are running full 
time. The market is not active, for slack 
demand is to be expected at this time of year, 
as the automobile body manufacturers and the 
furniture manufacturers are practically out of 
the market. Prices remain firm, and the de- 
mand, all things considered, is good. 


Export Trade Improving 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—There has been a 
seasonal falling off in the domestic hardwood 
demand during the last fortnight. Wholesale 
firms here interested in export business report 
that their customers in Great Britain and on 
the Continent are showing disposition to meet 
the present views of value entertained on this 
side. Recent and current business in standard 
hardwoods ,is reported at the following range 
of quotations for 4/4: 


No. 1 
Common 
DI bisa etal aianorascai a $ 85@$90 $ 59@$61 
reer 83@ 87 59@ 64 
reer ee 75@ 80 50@ 55 
EE NisbieanSaeanwes 95@105 58@ 62 
SE i cinic a Go wows 85@ 95 56@ 60 
Oak, plain hard red.... 82@ 85 63@ 65 
Oak, plain hard white. 100@105 65@ 68 
Oak, plain soft White.. 110@120 70@ 75 
Oak, quartered white 
SIE: bok 6o0 «0 0Rs 135@148 85@ 95 
Oak, quartered soft 
WHE ivccéeacdiu bis 150@158 95@100 


New England business in hardwood flooring 
continues so quiet that some authorities here 
are very doubtful about the ability of the large 
producers to maintain their present price level. 
Oak flooring quotations are generally main- 
tained at $91.50 for first grade, $80@83.50 for 
second grade, and $70@70.50 for third grade. 
Maple flooring keeps firm at $98.50 for stand- 
ard makes of first grade. First grade birch 
flooring is $80.50@83.50. 


Logging on a Yield Basis 


Antico, Wis., July 1.—Selective logging on 
a sustained yield basis has not increased log- 
ging costs, according to L. O. Grapp, super- 
visor of forests on the Menominee Indian res- 
ervation. Sawyers like to handle the timber 
cut in selective operations better than the mixed 
large and small logs that come from clean cut- 
ting, and a higher grade of lumber results. 

Timber cutting on the reservation is based 
on the estimated annual growth in board feet 
of the 900,000,000-foot stand. This is estimated 
at 20,000,000 feet. It has been found that ap- 
proximately 1,000 acres of timber must be cut 
selectively every year to afford that much 
yield, thus the cut is determined both by vol- 
ume and by area. The cutting program also 
contemplates a 45-year cutting cycle; that is, 
in 45 years the timber tracts just logged over 
will be logged again, and the reservation will 
have been logged over completely once. 

There are approximately 10,000 acres on the 
reservation growing only scrub oak, popple, 
brush and sweet fern. These are being planted 
to timber trees, mostly pine, at the rate of 
about 150 acres a year. About 640 acres have 
been planted to date. The reservation -has its 
own nursery. 
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Calcasieu Long Leaf 


Yellow FINE 
E. G. FLOORING 


For more than a half century we have 
supplied the needs of exacting lumber 
buyers with our world-famous Calcasieu 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine lumber and struc- 
tural material. 


When you stock “LUTCHER” Long 
Leaf lumber you can assure customers 
that the lumber going into their build- 
ings is well manufactured from Nature’s 
strongest and most durable timber. 


For honest-to-goodness value you will 
find “LUTCHER” Edge Grain Floor- 
ing the best buy you ever made. The 
same properties that make Calcasieu the 
favored wood for structural material give 
this flooring its unusual wearing qualities. 


Let us mix a car of this flooring with 
some finish, ceiling, siding, shiplap and 
dimension for you now. 


Demand stock branded “LUTCHER” 
and get the best Long Leaf Pine stock. 


FecLutcher&Moore 
Lumber Company 
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—the material 
that’s easy to sell 
because of its ex- 
ceptional strength 
and durability. 


First National 
Bank Building 


Mills :- Wiergate, Texas 








llow Pine 


[he Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





R.W. WIERK 
Lumber Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Distributors:~ WierLong Leaf Lumber(s. 
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Order What You Need 
from Specialists in 


YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 


Lumber, Timbers, 
Ties, Piling 


WHITE PINE, FIR 


We are also Headquarters for 
Creosoted Products. 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS 











Beaumont Lumber Co. 
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We have modern facilities 
for Kiln Drying, Resawing 
and Dressing Lumber. 














Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
ceeded by Thomason Lumber Co. 


Decatur—John A, Thomason suc- 


CALIFORNIA. San Bruno—San Bruno Lumber 
& Supply Co. sold to McNulty Lumber & Supply 
Co. 

San Francisco—The Adams Lumber Co. has 
moved its office from 1 Montgomery Street to the 
Underwood Building. 

Sunland—Sunland Lumber Yard sold to B. C. 
Schenck, 

IOWA, Moorhead, Ricketts and Ute—Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co. succeeded by Joyce Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Mechanicsville—Meredith Lumber 
& Supply Co. sold to A. E. Meredith. 

MISSOURI. Hartsburg—Becker Bros. Lumber 
Co.; third interest purchased by Hollis Stolte. 

NEBRASKA. Ewing—Galleher & Coover suc- 
ceeded by Cousins Lumber Co. 

Hooper—Nye & Jenks Grain Co. succeeded by 
Joyce Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Glendora—A. J, Bozarth Mill & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Glendora Coal & Lum- 
ber Co, 

NEW YORK. Mahopac—Katonah Lumber, Coal 
& Feed Co. succeeded by Dain Supply Co. 

Middleport—George Bennett and Robertson Lum- 
ber companies merged under name of Robertson 
Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Sheyenne—Home Lumber 
Co. and Community Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

OKLAHOMA. Kildare—Foster Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by A. C. Van Noy. 


Skiatook—C. R. Montgomery Lumber Co. sold to 
Spurrier Lumber Co. id 


OREGON. Albany—A. F. ry and J. J. 
i 





Neuman have retired from the“#Mectric Lumber 
Co., and L. W. Byerly will cont e the sawmill 
business under the same name. 
Harrisburg—H. J. Potter had 
sawmill belonging to C. C. Keith@ind others. 
Hood River—Hood River Mfg. @o. has succeeded 
to the sash and door mane es business of 


purchased the 


Emry Lumber Co. 

Jewel—W. B. Timber Co. hasbeen succeeded in 
business by the Tide Port Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Coleman—Prideaux Lumber Co. sold to 
Tom Sayles, of Abilene. 

Smithville—R. R. Roppe, of- Smithville, and C. 
S. Campbell, of Waukeegan,. have acquired the 
sawmill of the Few-Moore Lumber Co. located on 
Alum Creek and the planing milf and lumber yard 
located here. : 

WASHINGTON. Wilson CreekK—Standard Lum- 


ber Co. succeeded by Kennedy Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. 





Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Clarke-Tiern- 
lund Lumber Co., incorporated. 


COLORADO. Fountain—Fountain Hardware & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; suc- 
ceeds the Fountain Hardware & Implement Co. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville—Kenwoood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $80,000. 

Barbourville—Rapp Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 


IOWA. Davenport—Bettendorf Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. increasing capital from $75,000 to $125,000. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Hibbing Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MISSOURI. Tindall—Tindall Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., incorporated; capital, $6,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Ripley & Hopping, in- 
corporated; capital, $120,000; lumber. 

NEW YORK. Oneonta—East End Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

New York, Queens—M. M. Keshin Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; Michael M. Keshin, 
2822 Mott Ave., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

OKLAHOMA, Sand Springs—Vaughn Hardware 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $150,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Oregon State Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Eugene—Peters-McDonald Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Medford—Tomlin Box Co., 
from $250,000 to $493,000. 

Noti—Long Tom Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Portland—General Fuel & Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; lumber products. 

Portland—Cochran & Northern Logging Railroad 
o., incorporated; capital, $50,000; logging rail- 
road. 

Portland—W. H. & E. Van Der Werth, incorpo- 
rated; $500,000, capital, to manufacture vehicles. 

Springfield—Glen G. Anderson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Universal Frame 
& Sash Co. incorporated under Delaware laws; 
capital, $50,000 and 500 shares common, no par 
value. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Hardwoood Di- 
mension Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


increasing capital 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Felt-Adams Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 
VIRGINIA. Nérfolk—Bundy Lumber Co., in- 


creasing capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—C. B. & M. Logging 
Co., increasing capital to $145,000. 

Everett—Wm. Hulbert Mill Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $400,000 to $500,000; lumber and shingles. 

WISCONSIN. Elkhorn—Home Lumber & Fuel 
Co., incorporated; 1,000 shares preferred and 1,000 
shares common. 

Milwaukee—Carl Miller Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $400,000 to $500,000. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Lumber Co. 
rated; capital, $250,000; old concern. 


New Ventures 


incorpo- 


ALABAMA, Chalkville (P. O. Pinson)—Weir 
Bros. Lumber Co. has begun a manufacturing and 
retail lumber business. 

alrite ites & Davis recently started a saw- 
mill. 


IDAHO. Grangeville—Rooskia Cedar Co. has en- 
gaged in business here. 


FLORIDA. Perry—T. F. Williams has started a 
barrel manufacturing business. 

OREGON. Burns—James McMahin has started 
a retail lumber business, 

Grants Pass—Milbank & Havard have begun a 
box manufacturing business. 

Lakeview—Lakeview Manufacturing Co. has en- 
gaged in the box manufacturing business. 

Mulino—Lau & Gregson Lumber Co. has started 
& sawmill. 

Portland—A. J. and J. W. Nerry have engaged 
in business as A. J. Berry Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Cameron—Green Lumber Co. to open 
a retail yard. 
WASHINGTON. Castle Rock—Hilbert O'Neill 


has engaged in the logging business here. 
Lawrence—Lawrence Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Headland—The Gulf Region Lum- 
ber Co. plans rebuilding its burned mill. 

ARKANSAS. Yellville—V. O. Jones Hardware 
Co., of Newport, and Oscar Crunkleton, of Yellville, 
are installing machinery for the manufacture of 
walnut squares, 2x2x30 in. which are shipped in 
carlots to furniture factories. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—American Sawdust 
Co. erecting sawdust plant at 2055 East 25th St. 

Pasadena—Swanson & Peterson let the contract 
for 70x140 ft. furniture factory. 

GBORGIA, Thomasville—W. B. Beverley is 
planning the rebuilding of his recently burned 
lumber mill. 

INDIANA. Grayville — Abner Carey adding 
equipment to box factory, enlarging plant and in- 
creasing capacity. Veneer machines and one which 
will manufacture banana crate bottoms from wil- 
low, among those being installed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Thomason 
Lumber Co. leased a 17-acre tract on the Castle 
Hayne Road and will construct a lumber finishing 
plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Keystone Box 
Co. will erect $50,000 addition to plant. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Sterling Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. has awarded contract for construction of 
10 dry kiln housings in connection with building 
of addition to auto body parts manufacturing 
plant. 

Henderson—wW. I. 
and planing mill. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Morgan Co., manufac- 
turer of tie plugs, will remodel the old Crocker 
chair mill in this city and occupy. 

Merrill—Merrill Wood Products Co., L. F. Strass- 
heim, manager, is erecting warehouse and engine 
room, 

Wausau—wWisconsin Box Co. building one-story 
structure, 240x124 feet. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—West End Lumber Co. 
suffered fire loss of about $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. Columbia—Sawmill, owned by 
Standard Lumber Co., of Pine Bluff, ‘Ark., burned 
with loss of $25,000. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Ray H. Ben- 
nett Lumber Co., loss by fire, $100,000; storage 
sheds destroyed. 


Wamble will install sawmill 


Hymeneal 


NEILSON-FIELD. Mr. and Mrs. L. W. 
Field, of Tacoma, Wash., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Majorie, to 
Martin Neilson, son of Mrs. . K. Neilson, 
of Bellingham, Wash. Mr. Field is president 
and manager of the American Wood Products 
& Crossarm Co. of Tacoma. The bride-to-be 
is an accomplished musician, a graduate of 
Washington State College and a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority. Mr. Neilson has 
been a resident of Tacoma for the last year 
and has attended Washington State and 
Oregon Agricultural College. The wedding 
has been set for mid-August. 
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SAW MILLING 


[NO. 5 OF A SERIES] 





limitless quantities, and sanitation looked after in 
the most approved fashion; we must operate a wel 
stocked department store, a butcher shop, and a 
barbering establishment; we have hotels to run, 
houses to rent, and public transportation to provide. 


For more than fifty years the head waters of the 
Fresno River have been the scene of our lumbering 
operations. In that time better than a billion and a 
half feet of lumber has been brought to Madera on 
its waters. Stretched end to end the logs from which 
this lumber was cut would half encircle 
the world; in terms of carloads, the logs 
would make up into a train reaching 
from San Francisco to Chicago. It 
would take 75,000 box cars to handle 
this output, and the train of which it 
was made up would be over 600 miles 
in length. 

About thirty years ago it was neces- 
sary for us to move our mill, and a new 
camp was established at what is now 
known as the town of Sugar Pine. So 
beautiful was the virgin forest at the 
new location that orders were given 
that neither trees were to be removed 
nor shrubbery destroyed. 

Among the trees saved was a giant 
Sugar Pine which stands on a ridge 
above the mill. It is more than 6 feet 
in diameter and over 200 feet in height. 
It both catches the first rays of morning 
light and is glorified by the setting sun. 
From a picture of this tree was made 
our monogram, which is known the 
world over, and everywhere stands as 
a symbol of Service and Quality. 

Six years ago our plant was entirely 
destroyed by fire, and our present mill 
was designed and built by one of 
America’s foremost sawmill engineers. 
No institution ever exercised greater 
care in the upkeep of its machinery or 
took more infinite pains with its manu- 
facture. The select quality of our tim- 
ber, the superiority of our equipment, 
and our painstaking methods combine 
to make MADERA SUGAR PINE the 
best the market affords. 

We have always been generous as to 
sizing, and our green lumber is cut 2” 
over in length; is a plump 1%” full in 
thickness; and is so graduated for 
width as to give 1” extra for every 2” 
on stock over 4” wide; i. e., 644”, 814”, 














shrubbery destroyed.” 


1034”, 1214", 1454”, etc. In Shop and Better, our 
stock will average about 13” wide. 

However, lumbering consists of more than logs, 
machinery, and dimension; for, in looking after the 
needs of a sawmill, one is confronted with all the 
problems which face the mayor of a city. Our town 
must be adequately lighted, pure water furnished in 


We believe that loyalty to one’s interests is borne 
of the consideration of others, and we feel that no- 
where is a man who labors with his hands better 
dealt with than in our own camps. Moreover, it is 
a source of pride to us that the character of our 
service has everywhere created lasting friendship and 
good will. 













MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. £3 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech | 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock ‘lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich 




































PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
d for Latest Price L 
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GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


le JOHNSON & WIMSATT 4 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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oper onoLA LCRR. 
Manufacturers of 3 

Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 

Round Piling Any Lengths. 











er Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office. 
RUSTON, LA 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Lumbermen at Play 


Cincinnatians Win in National Meet 


CINCINNATI, Onto, July 1.—Seven prizes 
from the annual tournament of the Lumber 
Trade Golf Association at New London, 
Conn., were carried off by three lumbermen 
and their wives from the Cincinnati district, 
and members of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club are jubilant in consequence of the vic- 
tory. 

The winners were Al Cordes, of the Cordes 
Mill & Lumber Co., and his wife; Ross L. 
Sloniker,- president of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Lumber Co., and Mrs. Sloniker and T. B. 
Thames, president of the T. B. Thames Lum- 
ber Co., and Mrs. Thames. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thames returned today from the East, but sev- 
eral members of the party remained in New 
York for a few days before their return. 

Open Championship Tourney 

Rogsinson, ILt., July 1—The golf champion- 
ship: contest of the Illinois Lumber & Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association was officially opened 
on July 27 when District 8 held qualifying 
rounds at the Crawford County Country Club 
here, one of the most picturesque and best 
equipped clubs in the State. Thirty-six con- 
testants participated and the ten low net 
scores, which qualify the players to represent 
District 8 at the finals in Springfield in the 
fall, were made by the following: John M. 
Simpson, 71-0-71; Ray Simpson, 88-14-74; 
Harry Norton, 97-22-75; A. B. Seass, 90-11- 
79; W. Ferguson, 93-12-81; Art Risser, 93-12- 
81; Floyd Johnson, 91-9-82; C. C. Brubaker, 
113-30-83; Herb Sonnemann, 91-7-84; and 
George Brubaker, 94-7-87. 

Following the tournament a delicious chicken 
dinner was enjoyed, interspersed with music 


Lumbermen’s 


To Renew Club Activities 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., July 1—Lumber dealers 
of Sheboygan County are endeavoring to or- 
ganize a lumbermen’s club, and to stimulate 
and revive their interest. Secretary Don S. 
Montgomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, was invited to attend a 
gathering held at Plymouth, Wis., June 24. 
After the dinner at the Hotel Curtis those 
present adjourned to the offices of the Barker 
Lumber & Fuel Co. for informal discussions. 
Secretary Montgomery told them that their dis- 
organized condition was the best argument in 
favor of a resumption of regular monthly 
meetings. All present finally agreed that Oscar 
Skilliskorn, of the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., 
and Gerald Flood, of the George T. Rayne 
Lumber Co., should act as officers for the 
group and choose their own titles. 


Hear Talk on Home Ownership 


Stevens Point, Wis., July 1.—The Central 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club met at the Hotel 
Whiting, here, June 27, with twenty-six mem- 
bers and friends sitting down to a steak din- 
ner at 6:30 p. m. 

G. W. Bannerman, principal of the Central 
School, Wausau, was the guest-speaker and his 
talk on “Homes, Patriotism and Lumber” held 
the attention of the membership and brought 
out clearly to all the importance of home own- 
ership—a vital factor in the making of a bet- 
ter citizenship. 

W. F. Kellogg, Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, was presiding officer and 
at the business session following—by means of 
a questionnaire passed out by the secretary— 
a general discussion followed covering busi- 
ness conditions, terms of credit, delivery costs 


by a celebrated accordion king, and prizes were 
awarded the victorious golfers. In addition 
to the dealers and salesmen of this district, sev- 
eral Indiana dealers and others identified with 
the industry were present. Credit for the suc- 
cess of the entire day is due George Brubaker 
and Perry Graves, Robinson dealers, who 
looked after the entertainment and pleasure 
of the guests every minute of the day. 


Company’s Forces in Outing 


Mapison, Wis., July 1.—More than eighty 
members of the organization of the Yawkey- 
Crowley Lumber Co. attended the annual pic- 
nic, June 30, at Vilas Park in Madison. A 
ball game, music and various sporting events 
were on the program. Representing the gen- 
eral offices and Madison yards were the fami- 
lies of Norval Anderson, H. M. Cole, Glen 
Ward, John Boyle and others. From the 
Camp Randall, Wis., yard were the families of 
Edward M. Ulve, M. E. Halser and others. 
The Waupun yard was represented by the 
families of Elmer Haas, Fred Anthor and 
others, while those from the Watertown vard 
included the families of Roy L. Staats, Gilbert 
Lenz, Herman Bublitz and others. 


Maple Flooring Makers in Outing 


MENOMINEE, MicH., July 1.—Fifty members 
of the Maple Flooring Association of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan came to Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, June 21, for an informal outing. 
Lower -Michigan members of the association 
came over in a car ferry from Frankfort and 
returned across the lake on the following day. 
The flooring men were the guests of the Holt 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., W. L. De Witt 
doing the honors for the company. 


Club Activities 


and other important phases of the retail lum- 
ber and building material business. 

Upon invitation of Otto J. Melcher, Melcher 
Lumber Co., Wild Rose, the club decided to 
hold the July meeting at Camp Waushona, Sil- 
ver Lake, near Wautoma, Wis. Members, 
friends and their families are to be invited to 
a Saturday picnic. Boating, fishing, bathing 
and golf (both cow-pasture and barn-yard) 
can ‘be indulged in. Dinner will be served at 
some place selected by Otto J. Melcher, of the 
arrangement committee. Formal invitations 
will be mailed out by the club secretary, Art. 
A. Curtis, in due season. 


Points Out Menaces to Trade 


FENNIMORE, WiIs., July 1—The Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club met, June 26, 
at the Fenway Tavern for dinner and a meet- 
ing. Owing to the large number in.attendance 
it was necessary for President Charles Eustice 
to introduce many of those present to each 
other. 

“Two things menace the future of the trade,” 
warned Secretary Don S. Montgomery, of 
the State association. “One is the growing 
importance of the contractor as an intermediary 
between the owner and dealer and the con- 
tractor’s increasing insistence upon commissions. 
The dealer’s future largely depends ufon les- 
sening the importance of “the contractor and 
upon the dealer’s selling a complete job. The 
second menace is direct selling by manufac- 
turers’ and wholesalers’ salesmen who turn over 
the business obtained to the dealer with piti- 
fully small commissions. The dealer who ac- 


cepts this sort of business is undermining his 
future.” 

“Come out of your shells, attend the meet- 
ings and talk,” 


counselled President B. F. 
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Springer, of the State association. “One 
fault that is very conspicuous is the failure 
of dealers to even know their competitors. 
Tighten up credits. Play a bigger part in 
your communities and keep in touch with all 
building prospects even though the job may be 
three or four years distant. Anticipate the 
jobs so that when the buying is done you will 
be an important figure in the picture.” 


Talks on Delivery Costs 


SERLIN, Wis., July 1—The South Central 
Lumbermen’s Club met at the Hotel Whiting 
June 26, Secretary Carl Weinhaupt, presiding 
in the absence of the president. John M. 
Rodger, of Fox Lake, who died recently, was 
eulogized by President Ben F. Springer, of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Mr. Rodger had been the first president of the 
South Central club and out of respect to him 
all in attendance rose to their feet and stood 
silent for a few minutes. C. F. Pattison, of 
Wolf & Co., public accountants, who is expert 
advisor to all the Wisconsin Clubs, spoke on 
delivery costs and the work which is being 
done to formulate a chart on that subject. 


New members who were introduced included 
William M. Argall, new manager at Berlin 
for the Fuller-Goodman Co. line-yard; G. W. 
Weber, also with the Fuller-Goodman Co.; 
Elmer I. Schroeder, head of the Schroeder 
Building Material & Fuel Co., a new concern 
at Ripon. (SPEER EEESE 

“Quants” are boathook shafts, or tapered 
handles 14 to 24 feet in length. 


Discuss. Financing Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1—At the second 
meeting of the financing committee of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, last 
week, fifty members were interested partici- 
pants in the discussion. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by President C. C. Rosser. 

The first subject for discussion was “Pit- 
falls to Be Careful of in the Time Payment 
Plan” and was opened by William Lucken- 
bach, of the Frank K. Dillingham Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Luckenbach described in detail some of 
the difficulties encountered in connection with 
financing through finance or second mortgage 
companies, largely because of differences in 
the lien laws of Pennsylvania and those of 
some of the western States. In answer to a 
question, he expressed the opinion that financ- 
ing through a building and loan association is 
preferable. He wanted it made clear, though, 
that he is enthusiastic about the second mort- 
gage plan of financing, but thought it would 
make slow progress in this territory because 
of the popularity of the building and loan asso- 
ciations, which will loan up to 80 percent of 
the value of the property. 

G. A. Pettibone pointed out that the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ Securities Corpora- 
tion is not competing with the building and 
loan associations and that if the people in this 
section are fortunate enough to get a building 
and loan to make a loan to the value of 80 
percent of the buildings, go ahead and give it 
to them. “However,” Mr. Pettibone said, “if 
the building and loan would advance 80 per- 
cent, the Merchants & Manufacturers would 
not be in the finance business. Building and 
loan associations do not put up 80 percent of 
the cost of a building. They usually make only 
a 60 percent loan.” 

Secretary J. F. Martin said that one of the 
difficulties in financing through the building 
and loan is that by the time the foreclosure 
stage is reached the owner’s equity is wiped 
out, which will not be the case with the finance 
company. 

Mr. Pettibone felt that in an industrial town 
which is run by one industry, the finance plan 
would not be a good idea. “We handle small 
jobs up to $500,” he said, “on a plain note; 
over $500 we want the owners to put a mort- 
gage on the work.” 

The next topic for discussion was “How the 
Time Payment Plan Can Be Used in the Small 
Lumber Yard,” which was led by Harvey 
Stoneback, of Pierce & Williams, Bristol, Pa. 
He stated that his companv used local news- 
paper advertising as planned by the Merchants 
& Manufacturers. “The first day the ad was 
inserted we received nine inquiries and most 
of them led to future business We figured on 
a garage through this advertising but did not 
build it, although we did sell some lumber for 
repair work. We won a job for building a 
porch front and the man signed a judgment 
note to go ahead with the work. We then 
turned the job over to a local contractor. This 
contractor reciprocated and sent us the bill 


for lumber on two schools. Turning jobs like 
this over to contractors is going to win a lot 
more business for us.” 

President Rosser remarked that he felt the 
publicity attendant to the proposition brings a 
lot of business which the lumber dealer would 
not otherwise get. 

E. K. Moyer, of J. G. Moyer & Sons Co., 
Perkasie, Pa., told how his concern has adopted 
a plan for selling coal whereby the customer 
pays $1, $2 or $5 a week into this club and at 
the end of that time he can of course pur- 
chase coal, lumber or building materials for 
the amount in the club. The company also 
delivers coal before the total amount is paid 
in and a lot of people like to buy this way, 
according to Mr. Moyer. “The biggest advan- 
tage of this scheme is that we have gotten a 
lot of old bills cleared up.” The company 
does not charge anything extra for the print- 
ing of the cards or for sending out salesmen 
to collect the money as it figures thatthe in- 
creased business pays for this. 

Mr. Moyer’s talk led to a lively discussion. 
Mr. Pettibone expressed the opinion that tak- 
ing money in advance violates the banking 
laws. He mentioned a case where a mail or- 
der house tried it and got in a jam. A num- 
ber of members disagreed with Mr. Pettibone, 
however, and Mr. Buckley brought out that 
there are numerous suits clubs in Philadelphia 
where one pays money in advance and decides 
on buying a suit or an overcoat later. 

The financing proposition will probably be a 
feature of the annual convention next January. 
At present many of the members are using 
the finance plan and the consensus is that it 
will bring considerable business, once the pub- 
lic clearly understands its operation. 





‘“‘Homestead”’ Hemlock in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, Kan., July 1.—His interest 
having been aroused through an article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, referring to the 
“Hiomestead” hemlock manufactured by the 
C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
J. W. Berry, president of the Golden Belt 
Lumber Co., of this city, on a recent trip to 
Washington, Oregon and California, visited the 
mill where this hemlock is produced. He was 
so well pleased that he placed an order for six 
cars of this lumber. To a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Berry said: 

This is mountain hemlock grown at the 
base of Mount Rainier, Wash. The timber is 
large and free from big limbs, and the prod- 
uct of these trees is quite free from black or 
large knots. I saw about 3,000,000 feet of 
this lumber in pile, well covered and reason- 
ably dry. The material is run through a 
planer and regraded as it is loaded on cars. 
The texture is good, color white, with tight 
red knots, and the lumber is carefully graded. 
I arn of the opinion that it is good lumber. 


Mr. Berry says he does not know how his 
trade will take to this material but adds, “It 
looks good to me.” 
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The Go-Getter Pup Sez— 





WAY 


“You Gotta Keep Movin’ 
to Get Anywhere” 


It’s the lumber dealer who keeps his 
stock moving that makes the money. 
Small stocks and quick turnover is the 
modern principle of retail lumber yard 
operation. 


Seidel quick local lot shipments enable 
you to carry a minimum stock, to get 
quick replenishment and keep stocks 
constantly on the move. No money tied 
up in slow movers. 


If its used in building, we sell it. 
How may we serve you today ? 


Serele 


LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 









LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO» Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Kiln Drying Handbook 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1.—The Forest 
Service has just published department bulletin 
No. 1136-D—Kiln Drying Handbook—copies of 
which may be obtained free on request while 
the supply lasts by writing to the Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The bulletin contains fundamental facts about 
the drying of wood that the dry kiln operator 
should know in order to get satisfactory re- 
sults. The information is based on extensive 
investigations and experiments conducted by the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

While the major portion of the manual deals 
with the kiln drying of lumber, specific sug- 
gestions for the drying of other partly manu- 
factured wood specialties are included. The 
general information is applicable to all kinds 
of drying. 

Subjects treated include the determination 
of moisture in wood, sources of heat, control 
of kiln temperature, measurement and con- 
trol of air circulation, detection and removal of 
stresses induced by drying, drying schedules, 
seasoning specifications, storage of kiln-dried 
stock, types of kilns, piling lumber for kiln 
drying and many other details of kiln operation. 
Special schedules for aircraft lumber, bent 
stock, plywood panels, etc. likewise are given. 


Wood Utilization Increases 


A new demand for their second-hand wooden 
boxes and crates has been reported by depart- 
ment stores, corner groceries, hardware stores 
and other commercial establishments as a re- 
sult of the publicity given the suggestions of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
for making interesting and useful articles out 
of these old containers. 

The impetus given this demand has been es- 
pecially marked since the appearance of the 
committee’s booklet “You Can Make It.” 
Playground associations, community centers, 
vacation schools, camps and other organizations 
whose activities are most marked during the 
summer months are purchasing copies of the 
booklet to use as a textbook in their wood 
handicraft classes and workshops. Single 
copies can be had for 10 cents and a hundred 
copies for $4, from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. LASALLE EEE | 


Favors Just Protective Tariff 


William Butterworth, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in a 
letter to the Senate finance committee, which 
is considering the tariff revision bill, places the 
American business community squarely on 
record as favoring the maintenance of “a just 
protective tariff for American industry.” 

Vested with the responsibility of fostering 
and maintaining America’s higher wage scales 
and living standards, he said, America’s man- 
ufacturers, as also America’s agricultural 
producers, are entitled to just protection 
against competition in our home markets from 
world competitors whose products are those 
of lower wage scales. 

In the same way American business has 
declared that it appreciates the benefits of in- 
ternational trade and that there should be 
no unnecessary trade barriers. 

The declarations thus adopted indicate 
that American business does not ask exclusion 
of competition, but does desire a recognition 
of its sober responsibility to maintain Amer- 
ica’s living standards. These standards must 
be protected. 


Mr. Butterworth adds that the national 
chamber continues to favor the flexible pro- 
vision of the present law as setting up ma- 
chinery for adjustments of tariff schedules to 
correct manifest inequalities and inadequacies. 
He thinks that, within legislative limits fixed 


by Congress, “this flexibility should be main- 
tained and improved in administration so that 
it may exercise a quickly applied corrective 
influence.” 

The national chamber likewise favors legis- 
lation in harmony with the Anti-Dumping Act 
of 1921, to prevent the sale of foreign goods 
in our markets at prices lower than the price 
ruling in the markets of origin. 


An Era of Aviation Activity 


In a radio talk Tuesday night sent out over 
the net work of the National Broadcasting Co., 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont declared that 
the United States is entering upon an era of 
aviation activity unprecedented in the history 
of the industry. 

Looking ahead but a few years, said Mr. 
Lamont, one may reasonably visualize an air- 
plane postoffice, the mail being picked up, 
sorted and discharged in much the same fash- 
ion as is now done by railroads. 

The future of aviation is a favorite subject 
for discussion. The most sanguine of the 
early predictions have long since been realized. 
Obstacles have been overcome so rapidly that 
it seems as though future expansion is only 
limited by necessity and imagination. 

Mr. Lamont added that the Government has 
“with forethought and care undertaken the 
building of an extensive system of airways 
over which commercial, military and civilian 
planes may operate with safety.” 

He sees in the not distant future a network 
of “roads of the sky” almost as comprehen- 
sive in its scope of service as the national high- 
way system. The further development of air- 
ways, he thinks, rightfully rests with the Gov- 
ernment. The present policy of extending them 
in an orderly fashion will undoubtedly be 
maintained. 


(SAGA aAAe 


Soil Erosion Prevention Activities 


Dr. A. G. McCall, chief of the soil investi- 
gation unit of the bureau of chemistry and 
soils and chairman of the National Committee 
on Soil Erosion Prevention, announced upon 
his return from a recent meeting held under 
the auspices of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College that the regional plan for 
soil erosion prevention adopted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture will be aided 
and strengthened by the active co-operation of 
eight States of the Southwest. 

Resolutions were adopted commending the 
department for establishing soil erosion stations 
in the Southwest, and asked the Forest Serv- 
ice for co-operation in soil and moisture con- 
servation. The conference was told ‘that en- 
tire counties in the southeastern States have 
been practically denuded by soil erosion. Un- 
less erosion is checked by scientific methods 
he predicted the farmers in those regions may 
be barely able to exist on their depleted lands. 


Lumber Production in Brazil 


Modern sawmills at Breves, Brazil, located 
on the great Amazon River, 250 miles from 
its mouth, are shipping out 600,000 feet of 
lumber every month, plus 60,000 railroad ties, 
the latter going exclusively to Europe. The 
company that is conducting this operation in 
the Brazilian wilds recently received an order 
for 1,500,000 railroad ties. 

Twenty-five years ago, says the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, a young man with vision and a 
few thousand dollars bought land at Breves. 
Later he imported a small saw-mill, hired 
laborers and opened business in the wilds. 
Gradually his men felled the nearby trees, 
the mill sawed them into construction lumber 
and Amazon steamers bore the lumber down 
stream to the market at Para. 

From that small beginning, the business 
has grown to large proportions. Additional 


land was obtained, new mills purchased and 
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installed and other logs bought from private 
owners. Today Breves is headquarters for 
one of the most modern lumber plants in 
South America. Suitable buildings, machin- 
ery, dwelling houses for officials and laborers, 
up-to-date sanitary equipment have been pro- 
vided. In fact, the returns from the sale of 
lumber have made it possible to bring the 
latest devices and machinery into play in for- 
ests as well as in mills. 

Ocean steamers go directly to the docks at 
Breves and machinery is used in loading cargo. 
These lumber cargoes go direct to the manu- 
facturing nations of America and Europe. On 
the lands of the company there are manty 
species of trees. 


1928 Consumption of Pulpwood 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that data collected in 1929 in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture (Forest Serv- 
ice) show that the total consumption of pulp- 
wood in 1928 amounted to 7,160,100 cords, 
reported by 204 mills. This is an increase of 
6.1 percent as compared with 1927 consumption 
of 6,750,935 cords. 

The total production of wood pulp in 1928 
was 4,510,800 tons, an increase of 4.6 percent 
as compared with 4,313,403 tons in 1927. 

The production of paper and paper boards 
was 4 percent greater in 1928 than in 1927, the 
output being reported as 10,403,338 tons by 715 
mills, against 10,002,070 tons by 710 mills. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Seek Recovery on Overcharges 


OLYMPIA, WASH., June 29.—On complaint 
that the Northern Pacific Railroad, acting 
under tariff 51—scaled logs according to their 
entire content instead of their commercial 
content—four timber companies are seeking 
recovery of nearly $50,000°in overcharges. 
Statement to this effect was filed with the de- 
partment of public works today. 

The difference in scaling accounts for an 
average difference of nearly 6,000,000 feet in 
each case from July 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 1928, 
the timber companies allege. Those of the 
companies and the amounts they seek are: 
3uckeley Logging Co., Seattle, $17,319; Sultan 
Railway & Timber Co., Everett, $10,768; Sauk 
Lumber Co., Everett, $10,768. The North Bend 
Timber Co., of North Bend, also filed. 


Finds Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a de- 
cision in Docket \INo. 21199, filed by the George 
E. Breece Lumber Co., finds that rates on lum- 
ber and box shooks from Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
to Durango, Colo., and Riverside, Cedar Hill, 
Aztec, Flora Vista and Farmington, N. Mex., 
are not unjustly discriminatory, but unreason- 
able. Division 2 states that the rates under 
attack were, are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
or exceed 38 cents to Durango and 48 cents to 
other destinations. Reparation on past ship- 
ments is awarded on this basis, the amount 
to be determined in accordance with Rule V. 














Demurrage Charges Inapplicable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a decision handed 
down in Docket No. 16593, on complaint 
brought by the Milne Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., finds that charges assessed on five car- 
loads of lumber shipped from points in Louis- 
iana to destinations in Ohio, Michigan and 
New York were inapplicable. The case is being 
held open for 90 days pending adjustment in 
accordance with the commission’s findings. 
Commissioner Woodlock handed down the 
opinion, He finds that the applicable charges 
were the joint through rates from origin to 
destination, plus the applicable reconsigning 
charge at Granite City, Ill., together with any 
demurrage charges that accrued while the cars 
were held at that place awaiting reconsign- 
ment orders and the charges for any demur- 
rage that accrued at the several destinations. 
The record, Mr. Woodlock states, does not 
afford -sufficient information to determine the 


definite amounts of the applicable demurrage 
charges. The proceeding has been hanging 
fire for a long time, the shipments having 
moved in November, 1921. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 

Loadings of revenue freight as reported by 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association for the week ended June 22, 
1929, totaled 1,069,046 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 70,872 (a gain of 64 cars over the 
week immediately preceding); grain, 45,310 
cars; live stocks, 23,347 cars; coal, 157,012 
cars; coke, 11,895 cars; ore, 75,433 cars; mer- 
chandise, 259,176 cars; and miscellaneous, 
126,001 cars. 


FOREIGN 


Japan’s Lumber Imports Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—The total of 
pine, fir and cedar imported into Japan dur- 
ing the calendar year 1928 was, according to 
figures of the Department of Forestry, 1,697,- 
669,880 feet board measure, an increase of 
193,080,000 feet over the preceding year, re- 
ports Howard B. Titus, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, Tokyo. The value of the lumber 
imports was 111,008,179 yen, the largest valua- 
tion since 1924, and represented approximately 
5 percent of the total import trade of Japan. 
The total valuation of pine, fir and hemlock 
lumber was 102,081,548 yen and of other lum- 
ber 8,926,631 yen. 

Although during 1926 and 1927 the largest 
proportion of lumber imports entered Japan 
during the second half of the year, in 1928 
some 51 percent of the total, or 854,528,040 
feet, was imported during the first six months 
of the year. June, July and August showed 
the heaviest monthly importation, the average 
for the three months being 156,000,000 feet. 

The United States and Canada supplied ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the total lumber im- 
ported in 1928, or 1,512,000,000 feet, valued at 
91,507,000 yen, showing an increase of 210,- 
610,000 feet valued at 8,263,000 yen over 1927, 

Importations into Japan from Siberia last 
year aggregated 182,273,520 feet, a decrease of 
18,360,000 feet under the 1927 figures. 

Logs represented the heaviest item in im- 
ported wood, 718,656,000 feet, or 43 percent of 
the total imports. Fir large and medium 
squares totaled 550,320,000 feet or 32 percent 
of the aggregate imports. Baby squares com- 
prised 21 percent of the total, and boards and 
other specifications 4 percent. 

The Tokyo-Yokohama district imported the 
largest quantity of any subdivision, a total of 
814,800,000 feet, an increase of 138,600,000 feet 
over 1927. Osaka imported 505,200,000 feet, or 
30 percent of the total 1928 imports. Nagoya 
imports totaled 127,200,000 feet, and other 
ports 126,000,000 feet. 

The lumber division of the Department of 
Forestry adds this note: 

All figures understood to be converted from 
koku, at 120 board feet per koku, which is 
slightly high for lumber and does not allow 
at all for sawmill waste on logs. The United 
States supplied 57 percent of the total Japanese 
log imports in 1927; supposing 1928 imports 
to be in the same proportion, the United 
States share would be 341,360,000 feet. 
United States export figures show 343,470,000 
feet. Adding 180,000,000 logs from British 
Columbia (Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
figures) and the 182,000,000 from _ Siberia, 
known to be mostly logs, checks the log total 
in this report, considering United States and 
British Columbia figures are understood to 
be solid measure (Brereton). 

















VisiTING the yard of the Miller-Kemper 
Lumber Co., Richmond, Ind., recently, an 
AMERICAN (LUMBERMAN representative was 
impressed by its exceedingly neat and orderly 
appearance. The plant includes several sheds 
and warehouses, and in going through all of 
them not a single piece or item of stock was 
observed out of place. Every pile was “just 
so,” and every item in the entire yard was 
neatly piled, creating an impression on the 
minds of customers and other visitors that can- 
not help being favorable. The slogan of the 


company’s working force is, “Not a stick out. 


of place.” 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


On July Ist the 
WESTMAN MFG. CO. 


was merged with’ 


WASHINGTON 
VENEER COMPANY 


a corporation capitalized for 
$1,300,000.00 


There is no change in the per- 
sonnel of the Company — the 
same experienced lumbermen 
will continue to serve you with 
Old Growth 


FIR Finish, Casing, 
Base, Mouldings, 
and Plywood 


Change Your Records to Read— 


WASHINGTON 
VENEER COMPANY 


Olympia, Washington 


























Douglas Pacific 
Fir /pousLasFir\ Hemlock 
a ~ 








Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








1’ NO. 1 HEMLOCK! 


BOARDS AND SHIPLAP 


Retail Lumber Dealers Every- 
where like our better West- 
ern Hemlock and extra 
Snappy Service. We 
believe you will 
like them too. 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


are PP PP PP PPP PA 





Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, 
and Red Cedar Products 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


8S. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

833 McKnight Bldg., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jas. A. Harrison, P. = Box 745, Sioux Falls, 
Ss 


Frank Probst, 


K. J. Clarkson, 


P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H,. EB. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Blidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 























We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop : 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. 


' ye 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER co. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 











K. D.Window and Door Frames 
padi nae Saad Porch Columns 
3 yard stock. 
HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL __ GRADE 
TACOMA, WASH. 











We Can Garage fy tT Doors 
Cut Door Stock 

Porch Newels Porch Rails 

Balusters and Baluster Stock. 

John D. Collins Lumber Co. 

White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

DOUGLAS FIR 
Saves Space—No Bulk, yet Strong. 

HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 
A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


Furnish Plywood or Veneer Panels. 
Straight cars or mixed with 
: 
A ’ 
ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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News Notes from Amelti¢ 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 29.—At mid-year, the position of the 
lumber industry of the Northwest is undoubt- 
edly strong. With three-quarters of a bil- 
lion feet of unshipped orders on their books, 
the mills individually plan on a longer cur- 
tailment than is the custom for Fourth of 
July celebration. It is safe to say that every 
mill will be closed on July 4, and that 90 
percent of the mills will shut down a full 
week during the early part of the month. 
And many have announced their plans to 
operate only five days a week the remainder 
of 1929. 

While log supplies are adequate for normal 
operation of the mills, there is no tendency 
to lower log prices, and there will be the 
seasonal let-up in logging during the sum- 
mer, to avoid forest fire danger. Because 
of the quantity of logs already in the water, 
several loggers will stay down longer than 
they normally do. 

For the last six months the lumber in- 
dustry of the Northwest has maintained a 
very good record from the price and sales 
standpoint. Orders for the period have ex- 
ceeded production by 6.54 percent, while 
stocks in the hands of the mills have de- 
clined 11.9 percent. Combined inventories 
of stock at the miJls show the above per- 
centage of decrease, and nearly every indi- 
vidual mill shipping to the rail trade is short 
on one or more wanted items. 

Export shipments during the first five 
months of this year were 5.8 percent larger 
than in the same period of last year. The 
slump in Japanese shipments was more than 
taken up by other foreign markets. 

In the Atlantic coast trade there is much 
buying. Stocks on the east coast have been 
held as low as possible by retail dealers, 
due to their slow sales, because largely of 
the scarcity of money to finance building at 
rates the industry can afford to pay—as 
opposed to the high rates offered in the call 
money market. However, the low freight 
rates offered by steamships in recent weeks 
have speeded up buying, and there is indi- 
cation of a continuance of good purchases 
for the next two months at least. What 
orders September will bring, is a question. 

While there has been some excess of lum- 
ber on the San Pedro docks, there is less 
unsold lumber in California ports than there 
has been. This market has its ups and 
downs, but it steadily takes a large volume 
of Northwest lumber, and there is nothing 
to indicate that the total footage used this 
year will differ greatly from that of former 
seasons. 

Railroad maintenance purchases have been 
above normal so far this year, and the out- 
look is that railroads will buy more North- 
west lumber than they did last season. Like- 
wise, car builders have already received 
contracts for nearly the total number of cars 
sold last year, and there is every indica- 
tion that this industry will use 20 percent 
more lumber than it did in 1928. 

The retail yards in the middle West have 
not taken the quantity of lumber they were 
expected to earlier in the year, but the total 
for 1929 is expected to be only slightly under 
that for 1928. While the retail yards are 
carrying reduced stocks, the mills of the 
Northwest have also reduced their stocks. 
The decline in stocks in the hands of the 
mills for the week ending June 22, as com- 
pared with Jan. 1, was 11.8 percent, and com- 
pared with the same date in 1928 the stock 
is 19 percent lower. 

There is a growing tendency on the part 
of the individual manufacturer to get a profit 
on his lumber, or close his mill. A prominent 
Oregon operator last week said, “We are 
going to close down a week about the first 
of July, and for the rest of the year we will 
run only five days weekly. And if we can 
not sell our lumber profitably then, we will 
curtail some more.” 

Truck loggers the last thirty days have put 
in a lot of small logs, with the result that 
the market is soft. Small mills are over- 
stocked, but it is expected that camp shut- 


downs will cause the absorption of the sur- 
plus within thirty days. E. H. Jackson, man- 
ager of the Truck Loggers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, said the highways are in good shape, 
and small loggers working to capacity, but 
that there is not as much truck logging as 
there was last year. A log inventory reveals 
that there is a surplus somewhat in excess 
of that on July 1 a year ago. 

Consolidation of two large lumber exporting 
firms, the Ocean Lumber Co. and W. L. Comyn 
& Co., is announced here. Offices of the Ocean 
Lumber Co. will be closed and the consoli- 
dated firm will continue under the name of 
W. L. Comyn & Co. at the offices of Comyn 
Co. in the Skinner Building. Allan Daugh- 
arty, president Ocean Lumber Co., becomes 
vice president of the new firm, while W. L. 
Comyn continues as president. The Ocean 
Lumber Co. has for years specialized in lum- 
ber exporting to the United Kingdom, while 
W. L. Comyn & Co. do a large coast business, 
as well as considerable exporting. The Comyn 
fleet will be increased. 

The Seattle Mill & Logging Co.’s mill at 
Rainier Beach, Seattle, has been sold to a 
corporation composed of F. A. Leach, G. F. 
Smith and Frank E. Parker, who are now cut- 
ting about 100,000 feet daily. Logs are pur- 
chased in the open market. The mill has 28 
feet of water off its dock, and also a railroad 
spur, so it is exceptionally well placed for 
both rail and cargo shipments. 

C. E. Gregg, who up to June 1 operated the 
Markle Lumber Co., at Granite Falls, cutting 
25,000 to 30,000 feet daily, completed cutting 
there and is now planning for a-~ 70,000-foot 
mill in Oregon. 

Milan Sutliff, of Ashland, Wis., head of the 
Milan Sutliff Lumber Co., a wholesale concern, 
and Mrs. Sutliff have been traveling along the 
Pacific coast, and were in Seattle last week, 
combining business and pleasure. 

Harry O. Bissell leaves here this week for 
Sioux Falls, S. D., where he will represent the 
Carlisle Lumber Co. of Onalaska, Wash., in 
parts of South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Iowa. Mr. Bissell has had a well rounded 
experience in the lumber business. He was 
in the retail yards of the Big Jo Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan., and Yellowstone Lumber Co., 
Miles City, Mont., and has been connected with 
John D. Collins Lumber Co., the long estab- 
lished wholesale lumber company, of Seattle. 
The Carlisle Lumber Co. manufactures and 
carried in stock nearly everything in western 
woods that the retail lumber yard uses, and 
its product has a high reputation. 

A. K. Westh, sales manager Noll Welty 
Lumber Co., Kansas City (Mo.), wholesale, 
spent the last two weeks in Washington with 
E. W. Wood, Coast representative. Together 
the two men covered local territory. While 
in Everett they visited the Walton Lumber 
Co.’s mill. 


Portland, Ore. 


June 29.—Some falling of in demand for both 
fir and pine lumber was noted last week. The 
demand for fir clear is strong, however, and 
orders are placed with considerable difficulty. 
Demand for spruce lumber continues active. 
Cool weather has prevailed until the last few 
days, and the forests are free from fire 
hazards, so it is unlikely that the Fourth of 
July shutdown in the logging camps will ex- 
tend beyond the week, or perhaps it will be 
only a couple of days, especially since there 
is no surplus of logs, with No. 1 fir logs 
scarce. 

Henry D. Davis, president of the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., is expected home from an 
extended eastern trip. For several weeks Mr. 
Davis has been actively in charge of the com- 
pany’s business, owing to serious illness of C. 
L. Lindner, vice-president. S. L. Forbes, sec- 
retary-treasurer, says that the demand for 
railroad and car material this year has been 
better than last year’s and that prospects are 
for continuation of a fairly good volume of 
business in these lines. 

Cc. C. Patrick, head of the Patrick Lumber 
Co., who returned this week from an extended 
tour of the United States, found conditions 
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generally good and encouraging to the lumber 
industry. Mr. Patrick visited several eastern 
cities, including New York, Boston and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the principal lumber buying 
points on his way home. 

The Bear Creek Logging Co., which recently 
resumed operations in the Sandy River dis- 
trict, about thirty-five miles east of Portland, 
has purchased an additional locomotive and 
will add another side. The new camp build- 
ings, replacing those destroyed by a forest 
fire last summer, are nearing completion. 
From ten to fifteen carloads of logs are being 
shipped out daily: 

The Oregon, Pacific & Eastern railroad is 
putting in a loading siding near Dorena, in 
the Cottage Grove district, to furnish an out- 
let for the output of the Lee Thomason mill 
there, which has a daily capacity of 15,000 


3 Duluth, Minn. 


July 2.—Northern pine dimension stocks 
still are in heavy demand, and scarce, despite 
the amount of new material being placed on 
the market. Most, if not all, the Head of the 
Lakes mills are now drawing on their supplies 
of freshly cut timber, and are able to make 
shipments more quickly than for some weeks. 
Stocks are being accumulated slowly. Dimen- 
sion stuff and some sizes of boards are in 
shorter supply than is usual at this time of 
year. 

The forest fire menace again has begun 
to cause considerable worry, and added pre- 
cautions are beirg taken, though there have 
been no bad blazes to date this year. 

Inquiries during the last week, operators 
report, have been normal for this time of 
year, and sales have been fairly satisfactory. 
There still are orders enough on hand to keep 
the mills busy for some time. 

Thick selects, Nos. 5 and 6 common, 2x4-inch 
and wider No. 1 dimension and 1x10 and 12- 
inch No. 1 boards still are in short supply in 
most mills, and individual operators are 
unable to supply some items. There is a sur- 
plus of 1x4-inch No. 3 common, 1x6-inch No. 4 
common and several sizes of boards. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


June 29.—Nearly 300,000 acres in the 
Rainier national forest have been ordered 
closed to all visitors from June 30 to Sept. 10, 
it was announced yesterday at the local 
forestry headquarters. The area occupied by 
the Silver Falls Logging Co. is included in 
the closed district. The order was issued to 
reduce the fire hazard to a minimum. 

Discrimination by the Northern Pacific 
Railway against logging operators, by the 
employment of the commercial log scaling 
method in determining log rates, is charged 
in a complaint filed yesterday with the State 
department of public works, Olympia. The 
complainants are the Sauk River Lumber Co., 
the Sultan Railway & Timber Co., the North 
Bend Timber Co. and the Buckley Logging 
Co. The companies demand rebates totalling 
$46,089 from the railroad. It is alleged the 
road charged 10 percent above the proper 
tariffs. 

Axel H. Oxholm, former Tacoma lumber- 
man and now director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, was the guest 
of honor at.the regular meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. Mem- 
bers of the retail lumber and millwork or- 
ganizations of Tacoma, and of the contrac- 
tors’ association, were also guests. 

Mr. Oxholm described the work of the com- 
mittee, and its efforts to increase the market 
for lumber. He also described the ex- 
periments undertaken to utilize more of the 
smaller growth timber in the Far West, and 
pointed to the Olympia mill of the Tumwater 
Mills Co., erected with this idea. The speaker 
urged the manufacturers to see that their 
wood is used properly, to prevent damage to 
the industry’s reputation, and recommended 
better seasoning of Douglas fir. 

George I. Nuirhead, retail manager for the 
John Dower Lumber Co., called the club’s 





attention to the proposal that hangars at the 
Tacoma airport be constructed of steel instead 
of wood. It was voted to name a committee 
to attempt to have the wood manufacturers 
given an opportunity to bid. President Karl 
B. Kellogg named Mr. Muirhead, S. S&S. 
Waterman, Ernest Dolge and Roy Sharp on 
the committee. 

Tacoma retail lumbermen will send a large 
delegation to the annual convention of the 
Washington branch of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, which meets at 
Yakima Aug. 8 and 9. W. C. Deering, mana- 
ger of the John Dower Lumber Co., will be 
one of the principal speakers. 

The annual picnic of the Loyal) Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen, to be held July 4 at 
Steilacoom Lake, is expected to bring out a 
record attendance. The program includes 
speeches by H. E. Veness, Four L field officer, 
J. G. Newbegin, Tacoma’s lumberman mayor, 
and Maj. Gen. Robt. Alexander, U. S. A. 
retired. The annual athletic contest will in- 
clude typical lumbering pastimes, such as 
tree falling, log rolling and axmanship, and 
the usual racing and swimming contests. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


July 2.—Demand is a little more spotted 
than it has been recently, mostly in the Mis- 
souri Valley States. With the wheat harvest 
under way in Kansas and Oklahoma, country 
yards there are not greatly interested, pre- 
ferring to wait until the crop money begins 
to come in before increasing their stocks. In 
the South and East, demand is good, and there 
is more business coming from the northern 
sections of this. territory. While recent 
storms have caused the loss of considerable 
wheat in Kansas, the yield will be large and 
there should be an active demand from the 
farms this fall. 

I. A. Goodson, who has a yard at Ravenwood, 
in northwest Missouri, was in town Saturday, 
and said that business was very good in his 
section, which is a corn country. Most of the 
corn acreage has been planted and is coming 
along fine, and he looks for a large fall de- 
mand for lumber, especially in view of the 
increased interest in dairying in his section. 
Mr. Goodson is a former president of the 
Northwest Missouri association. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 1.—Although northern pine orders and 
inquiries fell off sharply last week, during the 
last few days there were signs that the de- 
mand was returning to normal, and there are 
prospects right now that the trade will con- 
tinue almost as strong as throughout the 
spring. Member mills of the Northern Pine 
association admit that they hardly expect 
sales to continue in the volume of two weeks 
ago, when a new high record was established. 

Buyers are carrying small reserves and 
steady buying is necessary, though individual 
orders are not large. The record week’s sales 
were attributed largely to a desire of retailers 
to lay in sufficient dry stocks to carry them 
over until the new cut was available, and to 
the necessity for meeting current demand. 
Few dealers, however, were able to secure all 
the dry stocks needed so there is certain to 
be continued buying. Crating and box interests 
and railroads still are the most active pur- 
chasers. There are few special offerings and 
prices continue firm. The new cut is coming 
on the market in quantity now. 

The white cedar market shows a surprising 
activity, although at this time of year a sea- 
sonal slump is expected. Guard rails, posts 
and poles are all in demand as are even some 
of the small size poles which ordinarily are 
a drug on the market at this time of year. 
There have been heavy sales of 5 and 6-inch 
posts, and poles are being moved in sizable 
lots. Repair work and new construction are 
continuing. 

The sash and door market is improving. 
Business has not forced any overtime work, 
nor have the manufacturers had any trouble 
filling orders, but there is a good, steady 
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HEMLOCK 


There’s no better — we can fill your 
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DAILY CAPACITY: 
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Lath 50,000. 
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SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Co. 





Service-Quality 


Douglas Fir - Joists 
Long Dimension - Timbers 
Bridge Ties - Planks 
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Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
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General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 
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Put 


“Come on Home” 
in your 
5 Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman t,” 
should be in every public pond 
in America. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
Suntlens and pupils, and to pro- 
—? love of home in your home 
own 


Address the Publisher, 


Aamericanfiunberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you.) 




















stream of inquiries arriving, followed by a 
proportionate number of sales, which consti- 
tute reasons for optimism on the part of the 
sash and door men. 

The lath market continues dull, the few 
orders being received coming from the Chicago 
area. Residential building in the Twin Cities 
has not yet reached its peak, and as a result 
there is little local demand, although the trade 
is slightly improved over a week ago. 


Bogalusa, La. 


July 1.—Charles W. Goodyear, treasurer of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., made one of 
the largest contributions yet received, though 
the amount was not disclosed, to the Wil- 
liam Henry Sullivan memorial fund. C. W. 
Goodyear was closely associated with Col. 
Sullivan during the latter’s lifetime connec- 
tion with the Great Southern Lumber Co. The 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana has contributed 
$200 to the fund, and the total amount now in 
hand is in excess of $15,000. 

Col. Louis F. Guerre, former purchasing 
agent and superintendent of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., has been appointed brigadier- 
general in the National Guard, which gives 
him command of the Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi Infantry, 155th and 156th regiments and 
the machine gun troops attached to these regi- 
ments. Col. Guerre served throughout the 
war with the rank of major, and made an 
enviable récord. 

Ward Johnson, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 
Johnson, forester for the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., promises to be Bogalusa’s first army 
aviator. He is awaiting a call for active duty, 
having passed the required tests. 

The Bogalusa Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
at present has orders for 5,000 completed com- 
bination radios and phonographs, valued at 
$60,000, which are being sent to eight southern 
states and four Pacific coast States. This is 
a new division of the company, which prom- 
ises to become one of its most important. The 
cabinets are being built and assembled, and 
all the working parts installed here. The 
Bogalusa Furniture Manufacturing Co. has 
contracted to handle distribution for eight 
southern states and four Pacific coast States. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager; A. C. Long, 
general sales manager; O. H. Campbell, assist- 
ant sales manager, and W. A. Chandler, super- 
intendent, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
attended the meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association in New Orleans. 


Norfolk, Va. 


July 1.—North Carolina pine demand im- 
proved a little last week. June had not been 
anything to brag about. Rain has been more 
frequent and rather heavy in many sections 
of the South; it is not good for air dried 
lumber at this season, because boards blacken 
easily, and is going to hurt small operators, 
but enforced curtailment of production will 
stiffen prices. Northern buyers have been 
visiting the South to get a line on conditions, 
and will purchase as soon as their trade de- 
velops. Prices show quite a variation, in- 
fluenced largely by how badly a mill wants 
to sell. 

Demand for edge 4/4 B&better band sawn 
has improved. Good circular sawn stock has 
not been moving so well, as prices offered 
for it are too low. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues 
very quiet, but there is a fair demand for 
No. 3 stock widths. Unsold stocks of 10 and 
12-inch are light. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths have been moving well in straight cars 
of 4-, 4%-, 5- and 6-inch, and prices show up 
well; concessions are rather hard to obtain, 
for these develop slowly. Good circular sawn 
finish has not been so active, but prices re- 
main the same. No. 2 and better 5/4 by 10- 
and 12-inch is still very active and scarce, 
and there has been more inquiry for 6/4 by 6- 
and 12-inch. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips 
are quiet; more 4/4 miscuts could be sold at 
lower prices, but millmen are unwilling to 
concede. 

There have been several cargoes of edge 
4/4 No. 1 box kiln dried sold at good mill 
prices. There have been more inquiries for 
both kiln and air dried edge box dressed and 
resawn, although orders have not been ma- 
terializing very fast. Buyers are not much 
interested in rough air dried edge box, and 
much of this is available. The price of edge 
box has hit bottom. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has 
been very quiet. No. 1 stock box, 4/4 rough, 


has been moving better, mostly from water 
shipping mills. Dressed or dressed and re- 
sawn stock has not been moving so well. No, 
2 4/4 stock box continues to move well, and 
mills are not carrying much unsold Edge box, 
5/ and 6/4, continue very quiet, as do 4/4 
box bark strips, rough and dressed. Nos. 1 
and 2 cypress 4/4 are still active. 

There has been a very light demand for 
flooring, thin ceiling etc. Planing mill men 
are now eager to sell some solid cars of No. 
2 and better flooring. Much grumbling is 
heard regarding prices, and a number of plan- 
ing mills are likely to shut down indefinitely. 
Kiln dried roofers have not been very active, 
though 6-inch have been moving pretty well. 
Air dried roofers have also been inactive, but 
due to rather heavy rains a number of roofer 
mills have stiffened on price and are quoting 
$17.50 for 6-inch f. o. b. cars Georgia main line 
rate. Some can still be bought at 50 cents 
less, but the quality is not always of the 
best. Dressed framing continues to move very 
slowly. 


Laurel, Miss. 


July 1.—The market for southern pine last 
week showed signs of improvement. Yard 
stocks are in good demand and the local mills 
are taking advantage of the good weather to 
ship out all air dried lumber. All items of 
shed stock are firm, No. 2 flooring is $21 mill, 
1x6-inch No. 2 center-matched, $24, and 1x8- 
inch No. 2 shiplap, $25 mill. These prices are 
easily obtained. The retail yards are sending 
in a good many orders for mixed cars. The 
export market seems to be in much better 
shape than it has been at any time during 
the last five or six weeks. Exporters in this 
vicinity report receiving large orders for 
scantlings for shipment to South America. 
While the demand for saps and for sawn 
timber is still weak, much improvement is ex- 
pected shortly. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


July 1.—Due to generally unsatisfactory 
market conditions, and to apparent overpro- 
duction, a number of the mills in this section 
will start on a 5-day production schedule on 
about July 1, and will continue on that sched- 
ule until demand becomes more active. The 
mills are beginning to realize that sales av- 
erage has more to do with profit than does 
cost of manufacture. If this curtailment gets 
to be general over the South, then a lot of 
the slack between production and consump- 
tion should be taken up, and a firmer market 
result. It is to be hoped that country buyers 
will place their orders early, when dry and 
bright lumber can be shipped, instead of 
waiting until fall, and then flooding the mills 
with orders when rains begin to set in. Orders 
last week showed improvement; they ran 
about 20 percent in excess of capacity pro- 
duction, for the first time in a number of 
weeks. Shipments have been heavy, espe- 
cially those of longleaf mills, and shortleaf 
shipments have shown a gain, since orders 
have been more plentiful. Extremely heavy 
rains have caused a slowing up of shipments, 
especially of yard items. The export market 
is still holding up quite well. There was an 
increase in demand for export sawn timbers. 
Mills already have very heavy files of timber 
orders for the interior market. Curtailed pro- 
duction is going to affect the timber market 
most. Orders for the Island trade are in- 
creasing. Present prices on No. 2 fencing 
and boards can not stand for very long. 

Demand for practically all items of flooring 
has improved. There has been a wide sale 
of all sizes and grades of rift and all mills 
in this section are oversold on 1x3- and 
1x4-inch B&better rift, production of which 
is greatly reduced, with prices holding firm. 
The slowest items of flooring are 1x3-inch 
longleaf No. 2 and 1x4-inch B&better. No. 3 
flooring is oversold at practically all mills in 
both 1x3- and ix4-inch. Bé&better 1x3-inch 
has been a heavy seller. Sales of drop sid- 
ing continued quite good, and prices are firm. 
A few items are oversold; of not many is 
there a large stock. No. 1 drop siding pat- 
tern No. 104, and No. 2 pattern No. 105, are 
furthest oversold. Ceiling orders are not 
heavy but stocks were reduced last week. 
All grades in both %x4- and %x4-inch have 
sold. The %x4-inch No. 2 sold much better 
and No. 3 in this size is oversold. There was 
little partition sold last week, and bevel and 
square edge siding have been slow. Mold- 
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ing orders have continued in fairly good vol- 
ume, but are all for mixed cars. Finish 
stocks, both B&better and No. 1 and “C” 
grades, are rather badly broken. There are 
some very heavy inquiries out for export 
saps. 

There has been a fairly good sale of 1x4- 
inch fencing strips. Sales of 1x6-inch fencing 
and flooring, No. 2, have been good. Sales of 
ix8- and 10-inch No. 2 longleaf and shortleaf 
have been small and stocks are heavy. The 
12-inch No. 2 longleaf is selling fairly well 
and there is a fair demand for shortleaf, but 
shortleaf stocks are heavy. The mills are 
reducing the output of No. 2 boards on the 
gang saws and are making more dimension. 
No. 2, 5/ and 6/4, have sold well and stocks 
are low and badly broken. There has been 
a nice demand for 1x4-inch No. 3 fencing, 
and mills in this section are oversold in both 
longleaf and shortleaf. Shortleaf mills are 
much oversold on 1x6-inch No. 3, S4S but 
have a light stock of 1x6-inch No. 3 S2S&CM. 
Longleaf mills are oversold on 1x6-inch No. 3 
S2S&CM, and have light stocks of 1x6-inch 
No. 3 rough. This material is extremely firm. 
There continues a heavy oversale of 1x8-, 10- 
and 12-inch No. 3 shortleaf. No. 3 longleaf, 


as the mills are holding very few orders. 
Price has slid off to about $3.75, f. o. b. mill. 
No. 2 are firm at $3.25. Pine shingles have 
been selling in fair volume, and mills manage 
to keep fairly well sold ahead on select heart 
and No. 1 heart grades, but have a small sur- 
plus of No. 2 saps. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


July 1.—Rain followed by cool weather has 
kept retail trade slow. Some large contracts 
are pending and should be closed within the 
next ten days. Reports indicate an increased 
amount of estimating for residence work, but 
few contracts are being closed for small 
dwellings. Loans are not much easier, and 
long terms for payments are being avoided 
by retailers, who have given close attention 
to collections. While some yards as well as 
manufacturers have held close to list, price 
slashing has been general. Lower grade 
flooring, selling freely last fall, brings an 
average of $3.50 less than in September, and 
demand is dull. Several other popular items 
have shown similar declines. Car decking is 





weak, especially No. 2 and lower; upper 
grades sell more freely, but at only fair 
prices. Stocks at mills 
are increasing, but 








The remarkable longevity of wood and the excellent use made of it in 
the early days are indicated in the above reproduction of a photograph 
showing a wocden partition across the entrance to the atrium of a 


house recently uncovered in Herculaneum. 





In this dead city of the 
Romans, excavators have laid bare buildings and thew furnishings in a 
remarkable state of preservation since the first of the Christian era. 


small mills have been 
able to move all stock 
as cut, forcing their 
green dimension on 
the market. Special 
cutting keeps’ small 
manufacturers’ going, 
but volume does not 
permit regular opera- 
tion. Longleaf tim- 
bers under ten inches 
are in fair demand, 
and long joists are in 
demand at fair prices. 


Prices f. o. b, mill 
were about as follows: 
Flat grain flooring, 
1x3-inch, No. 3, $11; 
No. 2, $17; No. 1, $29; 
B&better $35; 1x4-inch, 





No. 3, $12; No. 2, $18, 
No. 1, $30; B&better 
$33. No. 3 S2S&CM 
air dried, 1x6-inch, 
$16; kiln dried, $17. 


Drop siding, 1x6-inch, 
No. 3, $10; No. 2, $21; 
No. 1, $31; and B&bet- 
ter, $35. Boards, air 
or kiln dried, S48, 1x8- 
inch, were $16.50. No. 
2 shiplap or S4S was 
$21; and 1x8- and 
wider, S4s, $22. No. 1 
and C finish S4S, 1x6- 
inch and wider, was 
$30, with B&better $37 
to $40. The 12-inch 
kiln dried S4S No. 3 
was $17; No. 2, $21.50, 
and No. 1 and C, $37. 
Air dried Alabama or 
reorgia roofers ranged 
from $17 to $17.50 for 
1x6-inch, with offer- 
ings limited. Car 
decking was around 
$27 for No. 1, 9- and 
10-foot, and $34 for 
merchantable. 


Potts & Potts, re- 
tailers, Montevallo, 





1x8-inch, is oversold in both boards and ship- 
lap. Of No. 3 longleaf, 1x10- and 1x12-inch 
there are light stocks available. No. 4 boards 
for grain doors are being contracted for at 
very much better prices than have been paid 
in a number of years. Box shook orders have 
continued to come right along, and the mills 
have an excellent file, with prices much firmer 
than they were recently. 

There has continued a heavy sale of di- 
mension, mostly longleaf, and mills are in- 
creasing their production. Sale of No. 2 di- 
mension continues extremely heavy and stocks 
are badly broken, with a number of both long- 
leaf and shortleaf items oversold, and orders 
being held up on account of the shortage of 
dry lumber. No. 3 dimension items have sold 
fairly well, and the stocks are being greatly 
reduced. 

Kiln dried No. 1 pine lath market is weak, 


Ala., have secured the 
contract for all material for building the 
Montevallo Cotton Mills, as well as the large 
warehouse to be constructed at Calera, Ala., 
for the same interests. 

W. E. Bonham has started additional 
portable mills in his timber near the Warrior 
River, and expects to deliver to the Birming- 
ham district. 

The Acme Woodworking Shop will take 
over the plant of the Southern Manufacturing 
Co. The old plant will continue screen door 
work for the present, while the Southern 
plant will specialize in interior trim. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


July 1.—Seasonable dullness and the semi- 
annual inventory have served to hold down 
orders for southern pine during the last 


(Concluded on page 78) 





CI CALIFORNIA 
—— White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 


‘and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 














BOX SHOP 
AND 


a e ey 
e 
PINE 


We invite your inqui- 
ries orders. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 


> ae 


Feather River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF. 








We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 














California White Pine 


Annual Production 
35,000,000 Feet. 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


























Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 




















Dimension Stock 


Kiln Dried, glued and machined to sizes, 
saves money to any manufacturer. Our 
booklet, “The Story of Dimension” is full 
of profit making ideas. It is free to any 
manufacturer of woodwork. 





'3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 





Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 
Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
08 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 5. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








C.B. Richard & Co. | ‘tom 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers We 
es 
Ocean Freight — siaiscount rans. 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 











R. W. Fullerton, of Warren, Ark., president 
of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, was 
in Chicago Monday on business. 


Cogan Norman, of E. B. Norman & Co. 
Louisville, and Mrs. Norman have returned 
to Louisville, following a few days spent with 
friends in Chicago. 


W. J. Barclay, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
representative of the Burnaby Brothers Lum- 
ber Co., left Chicago Monday night after 
having spent a week at the company’s head- 
quarters. 

Preston P. Joyes, treasurer of W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, recently re- 
turned to his office, after a couple of weeks 


spent with his son, on a steamer trip over the 
Great Lakes. 


George H. Harrigan, of the G. H. M. Lum- 
ber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., called at several 
Chicago lumber offices Tuesday. This is a new 
company, which recently entered the commis- 
sion lumber field. 


D. S. Watrous, sales manager of the Perfec- 
tion Oak Flooring Co., of Shreveport, La., was 
in Chicago a few days last week. He was on 
his way home from a trip to the lumber dis- 
tributing centers of the East. 


A. D. Burdette, of the Burdette Lumber Co.,: 


Meridian, Miss., called at Chicago lumber 
offices Saturday. Mr. Burdette, who is a 
manufacturer and wholesaler of southern pine, 
reported that his company’s business has been 
very good so far this year. 


According to an announcement by S. L. 
Whitestone, comptroller of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., F. D. Kamerer 
has been appointed auditor of disbursements of 
that company, to succeed George S. Mosher, 
who recently was elected assistant treasurer. 


S. M. Barnard, of the S. M. Barnard Lum- 
ber Co., Vancouver, Wash., was in Chicago 
last week, on his way to Milwaukee, where he 
attended the international Kiwanis convention. 
He reported that his company is enjoying 
plenty of business and full order files. 


A. L. Brown, of Kansas City, Mo., general 
sales manager of the Eastern Oregon Pondosa 
Sales Co., was in Chicago Monday to confer 
with Baxter, Robison & Montgomery, his com- 
pany’s exclusive agents in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee territory. He left Monday night for 
New York City. 


B. D. Dain, of the Dain Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Madison, Wis., on business Friday 
and Saturday of last week. He found that 
although building has been very active there 
this year, there is strong competition in the 
lumber trade and stocks have been kept as 
low as possible consistent with good service. 


A. J. W. Armstrong, who for the last year 
has been in the Chicago office of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., as assistant to Manager C. W. 
Lawrance, left the employ of the company Sat- 
urday. He is visiting in Cleveland for a few 
days, and then will return to his former home 
in Kansas City. His plans for the future are 
indefinite. No successor has ‘been chosen. 


H. P. Plummer, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Union Lumber Co., left on Thurs- 
day of last week for a combined business and 
pleasure trip to San Francisco, Calif. There 
he will join his wife and two children, who 
preceded him by ten days, for a vacation. In 
San Francisco he will spend considerable time, 
also, at the headquarters of the Union com- 
pany. 

Henry M. Hink, of San Francisco, vice 
president of the Redwood Sales Co., was in 
Chicago several days last week, on his way 
home from an extended tour of lumber centers 
in the East and middle West, where he made a 


survey of market conditions. 
with Milton V. Johns at the Chicago office of 
the company, Mr. Hink started Friday on his 
homeward journey. 


R. C. Clark, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Tremont Lumber Co., and Charles L. 


After conferring 


Schwartz, Naperville retailer, returned last 
Saturday from a fishing trip to northern Wis- 
consin. They reported an abundance of enjoy- 
ment, but a scarcity of fish in their creels. “It 
was lots of fun,” said Mr. Clark, “but the 
best part of the trip, after all, is coming home 
again and getting back on the job.” 


W. H. Falconbury, of the San Joaquin Lum- 
ber Co., Stockton, Calif., president of the 
Stockton Kiwanis club, was a delegate to the 
Kiwanis International at Milwaukee, Wis., last 
week. Mr. Falconbury spent a day or two in 
Chicago on business, and paid a visit to the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He re- 
ports a slackening of business in Stockton, 
which he hopes is only temporary. 


J. H. Bloedel, president of Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago last week conferring with 
E. W. Bache, who is in charge of sales for 
that company in the Chicago and middle West 
district. Mr. Bloedel has been spending some 
time in Washington, where he recently ap- 
peared before the ways and means committee 
of the House and the finance committee of the 
Senate in connection with the hearings on the 
proposed lumber tariff, he being one of the 
active opponents of the tariff on lumber. Mr. 
Bloedel reports a gratifying improvement -in 
the lumber market and was especially pleased 
with the record made in the territory covered 
by Mr. Bache and his salesmen. Mr. Bloedel 
left Chicago Monday night in order to reach 
Bellingham in time for the annual picnic of 
employees of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, which will occur on July 6. 


Purchases Brother’s Interest 


Clark C. Godfrey, manager of the Godfrey 
Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has purchased 
all of the outstanding stock of that company 
from his brother, Earl A. Godfrey, and sister, 
Mrs. E. M. Abbott, of Detroit, and is now 
sole owner. Earl A. Godfrey is soon to open 
a new lumber:..yard in Niles, Mich., where he 
is _ building sheds and buying his opening 
stock. 


Wholesalers Plan Golf Tourney 


The newly organized Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Association will stage its first golf 
tournament on Tuesday, July 9, at the Pick- 
wick Country Club, a mile and. a half north- 
west of Dempster Street on Waukegan Road. 
John Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber 
Co., is in charge of arrangements. It is ex- 
pected that six or seven foursomes will be on 
the links for the event. 


DALAL SLE EEE FT) 


National Hardwood Handbook Out 


The July number of the official handbook of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
was sent to the members af the organization. 
last week. In its fifty- four pages are lists of 
the active and associate members, a copy of 
the constitution and by-laws and articles of in- 
corporation, and a report of the activities and 
status of the organization. 

In submitting the handbook, Frank F, Fish, 
of Chicago, who is secretary-treasurer of the 
association, wrote: 

Considering all that the hardwood industry 
has been through during the last few years, 
the present membership showing should: cer- 
tainly stand as a monument to the associa- 
tion’s stability. There are few, if. any, eligi- 


ble or worth while concerns in any hardwood 
market or section of the United States or 
Canada whose names will not be found therein. 
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If it should chance that you know of any 
such, we would appreciation you informing 
us who and where they are. 

While there has manifestly been a material 
shrinkage of numbers throughout the indus- 
try due to the failures, liquidations and other 
means of exit incident to the conditions which 
have for so long beset it, those that remain 
are strong examples of the survival of the 
fittest. That we have them with us in a 
practically unanimous alignment, all goes to 
support the assertion, which we could prop- 
erly use as a slogan, that this organization is 
built upon a rock. 

esanaaanaaaaaase 


The Service of the Railroads 

In talking of airplanes, trucks, waterways 
etc., perhaps one frequently overlooks the con- 
stant improvement in and value of the old 
reliable railroads which are, after all, the 
“waterways” of our interior country far re- 
moved from other forms of long distance trans- 
portation, either fast or slow. 

An example of service, evidently well appre- 
ciated by the shippers involved, is a movement, 
mention of which was made in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, described by W. 
M. Nichols, manager Pioneer Lumber Co., El- 
rod, Ala., in a letter to this paper as follows: 

There has been a great deal said and writ- 
ten during the last few years as to the quick 
service given by the railroad companies. We 
have just experienced a service that we feel 
comes pretty close to being the record. 

In other words, on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, June 6th, the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, of Sycamore, Illinois, shipped us by 


strides during the last year and this annual 
convention of the Lamella agencies promises to 
be an event of unusual importance. 


Buys Partner’s Interest in Firm 


Nat F. Wolfe and Charles Vanlandingham, 
of Chicago, who have been doing business 
under the firm name of the Nat F. Wolfe 
Lumber Co., have dissolved partnership, Mr. 
Wolfe buying out Mr. Vanlandingham’s inter- 
est. Business will continue as usual, under the 
same name, at the offices at 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Mr. Wolfe advises. Mr. Vanlanding- 
ham has left for a trip to the West Coast, but 
his future plans have not been announced. 


Lumberman Heads Solo Club 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 24.—Horace E. 
Huey, an official of the Capitol Lumber Co. 
and well known as a lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer here, has been elected president of 
the Solo Club of Indianapolis. The club, 
organized in March, now has twenty-four mem- 
bers, who meet twice each month at the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club. A requirement of 
membership is that the applicant must have to 
his credit at least one solo flight in an airplane. 


Shingles for Garage Structures 


Park Ruince, Iti, July 1—One hundred 
squares of shingles will be required to cover 
the buildings shown in accompanying picture. 
They form the biggest roof space of any struc- 
ture erected in a live building district for sev- 

eral years. The build- 








ing as a: whole fronts 
on three different 
streets of different lev- 
els and is to be the 
largest automobile 
service station in Park 
Ridge. The joists, 
rafters, and dressed 
sheathing required for 
these steep roofs were 
sufficient to tax the 
supply of a large lum- 
ber yard. All of the 





Auto service station requiring large amounts of lumber 


l. ec. 1. freight a reel of large electric cable. 
This moved to Chicago via the Chicago Great 
Western and from Chicago south via the C. 
& E. I. c/o the M. & O. at Tamms, [llinois. 
The shipment arrived at Elrod late in the 
evening of the 9th. 

Considering that this shipment had to be 
transferred in Chicago, we think it is a won- 
derful record and we deeply appreciate the 
service given us by the railroads on this small 
shipment as it was essential that we have the 
wire in order to get our new planing mill 
started. 

The shippers in this case are large manufac- 
turers of wire, rods and cable, with plants at 
various points, including Kenosha, Wis., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and Sycamore, III. 


Increases Sales Force; Opens Office 


W. M. Cusac, formerly with the McMyler 
Interstate Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
added to the Chicago sales force of the Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul. This 
company also announces the opening of a 
branch office and warehouse at 337 South An- 
derson Street, Los Angeles, Calif. W. H. 
Lummus, who has represented the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. on the West Coast for 
— years, is in charge of the Los. Angeles 
office. 


Lamella Convention in St. Louis 


Announcement has been made by the Lamella 
Roof Syndicate (Inc.) of New York City 
that the annual convention of the Lamella 
agencies will be held on July 17 and 18 at the 
office of the Missouri Lamella Roof Co., 904 
Bank of Commerce Building, St. Louis. La- 
mella roof construction has made tremendous 


roof space is not shown 
in the picture, there 
being considerable in 
the rear. 

The lumber all came from the Park Ridge 
branch of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. and 
the contractor is Walter Lewandowski, also 
of this city. 


Purchases Hardwood Tract 


L. Peterson, of Rhinelander, Wis., who was 
formerly connected with the Edward Hines 
Hardwood & Hemlock Co., has recently pur- 
chased a tract of hardwood in Michigan. He 
expects to log about 6,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods this winter, besides some spruce, cedar 
poles, and ties. 


Trouble and Litigation 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 29.—Debts of $276,- 
503, and assets of $175,935, were listed by the 
White Pine Products Co., an Alameda lum- 
ber concern, in a schedule filed in the United 
State district court on Friday. Involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings were launched against 
this concern last March. Among more than 
60 creditors listed were Omer Denny, presi- 
dent of the concern, with claims for $42,429; 
H. C. Macauley of Berkeley, $70,000; Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, $79,040. A box shook plant 
in Alameda, valued at $50,841, is the largest 
item among the company’s assets. 





BDLKINS, W. VA., July 1.—Creditors of the 
Forest Lumber Co. are to meet again in Elkins 
at a hearing to be held by Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy W. C. Wyckoff of Grafton. This is one 
of the big lumber concerns of West Virginia. 
It has a town and a band mill. at Waywood 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. The com- 
pany operated a standard gauge railroad 
crossing the Allegheny Mountains into High- 
land County, Virginia. Its acreage is around 
20,000, the greater part of which remains un- 
cut. Its railroad penetrates a rich country in 
Virginia that has no regular railroad and 
which is rich in timber. The company went 
into bankruptcy last year. 4 
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TENNESSEE 
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} t l figure your 
2 any Cc er invoices ! 
Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when & 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in béard feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 


This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. : 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL 3 


eilicke 











Time Saving Devices 











The Biggest Card in the Business World 
The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. 
If you admit the value of a proper card representation we 
would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut 
edges, their general excellence and the protection afford- 
ed by being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 







1108 POTEEL COMPANY 
Se. Wabash en oprenen euvlLome 
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FIRES! 


Fires take a huge toll annually from 
lumber yards . and dry, flimsy 
weeds cause fires!! Are your prem- 
ises free from WEEDS? Here is an 
easy way to destroy them. Simply di- 
lute 1 gallon of Wilson’s WEED 
KILLER to 40 gallons of water and 
just sprinkle around your roadways, lum- 
ber piles and buildings ... at the mills or 
in your yards. One good application a 
year is sufficient! Apply NOW ... be- 
fore the dry season! Send in a trial order 
to-day ... freight allowed east of the Miss- 
issippi River, on 5 gallons or over. Wil- 
son’s WEED KILLER is clean, odorless, 


easy to apply and above all CHEAP! 1 
gallon $2.00 (makes 40 gallons), 5 gallons $8.00 
(makes 200 gallons ), 10 gallons $15.00 ( makes 
400 gallons), 25 gallons $30.00 ( makes 1,000 gal- 
lons ), 50 gallons $50.00 ( mukes 2,000 gallons ). 


Booklet mailed on request. 


Department R 
SPRINGFIELD, 


NEW JERSEY 











THE NEW LANGE 


DUPLEX 
IS A WONDER 


Here’s an ideal glass -edger for -your 
plant. The Lange DUPLEX is a real 
two-man machine that does fine, fast 
work and handles lots of it every day. 
Has horizontal rough grinding wheel, 
and vertical grinding, smoothing and 
polishing wheels; horizontal and ver- 
tical wheels driven by separate motors. 
Complete, ready to run 
with all mecereasy. tools $ 00 
and supplies, f. o. b. Chi- 175. 
cago, only. 

Henry G. Lange Machine Works. 
166 North May Street Chicago 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 
166 North May Street, Chicago 


Send us complete catalog of all Lange Glass 
aeoers and information about Lange Tools and 
upplies. 


Name 


























WILLIAM T. GALLIHER, chairman of the 
board of the Federal-American National Bank 
and veteran lumberman of Washington, mD. ¢C., 
died suddenly Sunday evening June 30, while 
chatting with a member of ‘his family. Mr. 


Galliher was 74 years of age. He had long 
been an outstanding figure in trade, civic and 
political circles in Washington. He was treas- 
urer of the Hoover-Curtis Inaugural Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Coolidge Inaugural 
committee. Death was apparently due to heart 
trouble. Mr, Galliher had suffered a slight at- 
tack of acute indigestion while attending the 
convention of the District of Columbia Bank- 
ers’ Association at Montauk, Long Island. He 
had so far recovered that his family were 
taken entirely by surprise by his sudden col- 
lapse. Mr. Galliher was born in Maryland and 
went to Washington as a boy with his parents. 
He had a public school education. In 1889, 
after having worked for a time in the lumber 
business, he and his brother, Charles E. 
Galliher, formed the firm of Wm. T. Galliher 
& Bro. (Inc.), and soon. became leading 
l1mber merchants. As his business interests 
expanded into other fields, Mr. Galliher left 
the management of the lumber enterprise 
chiefly to his brother. He was past president 
of the Lumber Exchange of the District and 
of the District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion, and the Washington Board of Trade. Mr. 
Galliher in addition to his lumber and bank- 
ing interests was president of the Home Build- 
ing Association, vice vresident of the National 
Union Fire Insurance Co., treasurer of the 
Roslyn Steel & Cement Co., and on the board 
of the Washington Railway & Electric Co., 
the Washington Title Co., and the Washington 
Hotel Co. Mr. Galliher was long active in fra- 
ternal and philanthropic work. He is survived 
by his widow and four sons, five married 
daughters and his brother. One son, William 
G. Galliher, is senior member of the lumber 
firm of Galliher & Huguely and with his 
brother Charles H. Galliher composes the local 
real estate firm of Charles H. Galliher & Co. 
Merrill P Galliher, another son, is in the lum- 
‘ber business in Asheville, N. C. Herbert P. 
Galliher, the fourth surviving son, is a lum- 
ber broker in Washington. 


W. H. CARTER, president of the Carter 
Manufacturing Co., of Keokuk, Iowa, and a 
resident of that city for 65 years, died at his 
home there on Sunday morning, June 23, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. His death was very 
sudden and a great shock to his many friends 
as he had but recently recovered from an ill- 
ness and was apparently in good health. Mr. 
Carter was born in Marietta, Ohio, on Feb. 28, 
1855, and went to Keokuk with his parents 
when nine years old. He had been connected 
with the Carter Manufacturing Co., a sash, 
door and trim concern, since early manhooéd, 
the company having been established by his 
father and uncle. Upon the deaths of the 
older members of the firm W. H. Carter suc- 
ceeded to the presidency and management and 
retained the office until his death. Mr. Carter 
married Miss Nellie Hoffman in 1879 and was 
looking forward to the celebration of their 
golden wedding anniversary in September. 
Three children were born to them, all surviv- 
ing. They are Mrs. Grace Carter Rollins, of 
Greeley, Colo., Chandler Carter, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., who is associated with the Iroquois Door 
Co., and Eugene Carter, of Greeley, Colo. Two 
sisters also survive. Mr. Carter was a mem- 
ber of St. John’s Episcopal church, of Keokuk, 
and was active in its work, having served as 
treasurer for many years. He was greatly 
interested in music and had sung in the choir 
since early manhood. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and a 
member of the vestry. W. H. Carter was a 
long-time friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
having been a subscriber to it and its predeces- 
sors for over fifty years. 


WILLIAM D. SEXTON, president of the 
Sexton Mill & Lumber Co., which has a box 
factory and yards at Wade and Horne streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died suddenly, June 27, fol- 
lowing a stroke while at his farm near Green’s 
Fork, Ind. Mr. Sexton was in his 65th year 
having: been born at Bethel, Vt., in 1864. In 
1884 he went to Cincinnati where he estab- 
lished himself in the lumber business and in 
1890 organized the Queen City Box Co. of 
which he became president. He made friends 
in business and continued as its president un- 
til 1926 when he sold out his interests and re- 
tired. In that same year Mr. Sexton with his 
son, Hilary R. Sexton, organized the Sexton 
Mill & Lumber Co. of which Mr. Sexton was 
made president and his son the vice president 
and general manager. The company operated 
a box factory and lumber yard in connection 
with its business. In 1890, Mr. Sexton menses 
Miss Nino Holton of Crittenden, LA who with 
his two sons Hilary R. and F. Holton, are his 
survivors. Mr. Sexton was a member of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club for a number 





of years and was also affiliated with the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce. For the last 
year or more he had been inactive and the 
business has been conducted by his son 
Hilary. Last January Mr. and Mrs. Sexton 
took a tour around the world from which 
they returned June 1. Both seemed to be in 
excellent health on their return and several 
weeks ago Mr. Sexton went to his farm at 
Green’s Fork where he had been in the habit 
of passing his summers. The funeral took 
place July 1 from the residence of his son, 
many lumbermen attending. 


COOPER P. BODINE, 56 years of age, and 
head of the C. P. Bodine Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., dropped dead in his office in the 
Bank of Commerce Building, in Memphis, on 
Saturday afternoon, June 29, about 3 o’clock. 
He had just returned from lunch with a few 
of his friends. Funeral services were held 
from the residence on Monday, July 1, with 
burial in Elmwood Cemetery. The funeral 
was largely attended. Cooper Bodine was 
dearly beloved among the hardwood fraternity 
of Memphis. He had lived in that city many 
years, having moved there from his native 
town, Paris, Mo., with his father in 1906. He 
went in business with his father under the 
name of Memphis Sash & Door Co., of which 
company he was secretary-treasurer. The 
company grew and later Mr. Bodine and his 
father sold the business, C. P. Bodine remain- 
ing with the company for a few years. Later 
he resigned and organized the C. P. Bodine 
Lumber Co., which concern handled the out- 
put of the W. L. Hunter Lumber Co., of In- 
verness, Miss. Mr. Bodine was an active 
worker and past officer of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis. He was also a member of 
the Memphis Country Club. He is survived 
by his widow and one son, Richard, who is 
now traveling in Europe on business for a 
cotton firm. His mother also survives. 


H. G. BIVINS, aged 51, superintendent of 
the Angelina County Hardwood Lumber Co., 
at Ewing, Tex., for a number of years, died 
in the Angelina County, hospital at Lufkin 
on June 24 after an illness of several weeks. 
The plant closed down for the funeral which 
was largely attended by employees. Mr. Biv- 
ins is survived by his widow and three sons, 
Lewis P., Alvin R., and Ralph N. All the 
sons are in the employ of the Angelina County 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


SRSA ES: 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R, E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,717,547. Portable tree-sawing apparatus; 
Samuel J. Bens, New York, N. Y., assignor to Chain 
Saw Corporation. 


1,717,736. Carving machine bit. David B. Sal- 
strom, Chicago, assignor to Salstrom Carving 
Machine Co., same place. 


1,717,888. Process for preserving wood. 
Oberle, Kansas City, Mo. 


1,717,901. Stave finishing machine. Axel M. 
Walstrom, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to, Elgin 
Butter Tub Co., Elgin, Ill. 

1,718,031. Saw handle. George N. Clemson, 
Middletown, N. Y., assignor to Clemson Bros. 
(Inc.), same place. 


1,718,221. Seasoning process for lumber. Robert 
Z. Drake, Omaha, Neb. 


Alfred 


1,718,324. Mortising machine. Fred W. Wap- 
pat, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1,718,325. Lock joint grooving head. Frank R, 


Weaver, Clinton, Wis., 


assignor to Wisconsin Knife 
Works, same place, 


1,718,382. Segment trimming device. Thomas 
Ross., St. Louis, Mo. 
1,718,696. Device for setting saw teeth or the 


like. Thomas H. Lancaster, Newport, R. I. 


1,718,746. Method of welding band saws. Over- 
ent J. W. Lougheed, Portland, Ore. 


1,718,791. Miter box for corner beads and the 
like. Nicholas M. Ludwig, Racine, Wis. 


1,718,860. Portable saw. John H. Hittle, Goff, 


an. 
SQe2eanenseaaennanenee 


TWENTY NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES between 
1913 and 1927 increased their exports to the 
United States by 211 percent and their imports 
from the United States by 163 percent; per- 
centage increases in their exports to and im- 
ports from the rest of the world were respec- 
tively 74 and 67. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended June 29: 
Plooring | Finish, All 10-20’ l Drop Siding Casing and Base No. 2 Shortleaf ; Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— eed Rough: 1x6”, 10-20’— | B&better: Dimension S1S1E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
B&ébtr, 10- 20. . $64.60 Peete eens 46.00 | B&btr, ........ 40.94 | 4 and 6”..... 57.38 | 9x 4” 19° 25.37 | 1x8” 35 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 45.50 1x8 vets ce. 2 (See 37.16 OP fea cténevie 58.81 _— ee Bese eee 
No. 2, 6- 20° wehie 34.00 re Pa 10”. Hy ro ee eres 24.93 5 and 10”.... 61.77 16°... 25.64 | No. 3. (10-20): a aie 
a te i) ve eT or 4) ‘ipiaala ecg ’ >< arr 24. 
xs” F.G.— 5/4x4, 6&8"... 61.25 | Fencing, $18, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension SOO ot «svn OS Te eS ce 24.71 
B&btr, 10-20’... 39.25 5/4x5, 10&12”. 76.25 | No 4 | S1S1E ee Og Ba ese 19.83 | 5. 3 (all 6-20’): 
9 2» Be ee 44 6/4 & 8/4x4, s | x4” 36.68 Short-Long- + reewleee 7.3 I ee a - Mo Be 
NO. 4, O-2U..... a4. ” . 59.85 Nhe ibe Dei 9 cha 39. leaf leaf ’ 22. prtetesee . 
1x4” E.G.— 6/4 & 8/4xd, ae ry ames ces 30 2x 4”, 10/.28.89 29.96 18&20’....... 23.94 | 1x10” ........ 20.34 
. -20' 5 -2++ 70.25 - ae 21.05 | 19°. 30.86 26.79: | Su 8", 19'.....0+ 23.61 | 
an cae: SOO | manetter Mustneed: | fuer 0.7": 22.59 16’.30.66 31.37 16’....... 28.90 Plaster Lath 
ae  .gettoteese 51.07 | No. 3 18&20'.32.82 33.35 IGBEP icc es 24.15 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.75 
<2 hge ag 1X6" eee sees 48.39 BEET ovoveuses 18.56 | 2x 6”, 10.24.88 25.37 |. 2x10”, 12’....... 22.55 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 3.22 
B&btr, 10-20’... 40.73 ere y+ 52.73 SO see se03% 17.50 12’.25.59 26.49 Sey 23.13 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 35.26 1x5 and 10”.. 57.33 16’.26.11 27.66 Byrkit Lath 
No, 2, 10-20’.... 24.47 1x12” ........ 69.55 | Boards, SIS or S28 | 18&20'29.04 29°57 No. 3 Dimension | - 
5/4x4, 6&8"... 68.91 No. 1 (all 10-20’): 2x 8”. 10'.24.25 E | eee 15.90 
Ceilin 5/4x5, 10&12”. 77.55 1x8” 35.04 | “ » So reeee off 2s 2x4” 17.02 | 8 and. 10’...... 16.41 
g 6/4 & 8/4x4 ee he re - 12 .26.00 28.00 6 ee oe eee 4 
5x4”, 10-20’— 6&R” ’ 64.50 ony teh ais ara 41.61 16’.26.22 29.00 2x6" cece ccees 15.45 
Baber, eabno ts ae 6/4 & 8/4x5,° No.2, (ail 10 to 30: 18&20'.29.73 31.54 2X8" oes eee ee 17.50 | Car Material 
No. | ee 31.92 10&12” .... 70.00 — 24.64 | 2x10”, 10’.25.26 .... Longleaf Timbers | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
i Mtshsvuedis 2 0.97 | © Surfacea: 12 pleeneas 24.94 12/-28.72 30.02 | No. 1 Sq, E&S | 5f 30.00 
| SER veseweeeas 43.50 1x12” 29.00 -26. : S48, 20’ and ie ro eer . 
. Partition } OES 45.00 No. 3 (all 6. 30’ ): 18&20’.30.60 33.20 under: | - e+ .cokewesr ewan 31.00 
ine | TT 44.00 | eae 19.53 | 2x12”, 12.36.89 41.00 _ dee 
Nos 40.00 1x5 and 10”.. 49.00 in OE heed le 20.38 16'.37.06 44.62 Bes ces $1.40 | 0 & 20...+.. 39.00 
“a 5.75 | i and 59.79 | 1x12” ........ 20.26 18&20'.38.03 44.56 2 ee ae 41.46 | No. 2 random.. 21.20 











ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
pera and ceiling: 


4” ” 


8” 10” 12” 
6-16. $51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
* 6-16’. 49.00 Hy oe —— 82.00 


, 6-16’. 50.00 
’ 8-16’. 42.50 rth 30 41.50 49.00 
, 8-20’. 34.00 37.50 37.50 38.50 
4-20’. 32.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4"&war. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’..... $67. Oo” $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
Oe te Sil scces 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10- inch, add $8; in No. 4, all 
widths, add $6; No. $4. 


§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; Fae’ other 


lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, 2. In No. 
2,add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over "20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 

D&btr., 4-inch. ie 00 = =2£E, 4-inch....... $18.00 

6-inch. .00 6-inch 

Spruce and pine ey 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No 
2, $6.45. 


Debtr. * 
No. 
ber. 


aie: 
&* 


Z 
° 
wpocore 


eeeteee 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 29.—Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 

Suet lumber or 

shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2.. ag 250@. 2.75 $ 2.60@ 2.75 

Extra clears, 5/2. 2.75@ 2.90 2.80@ 3.25 

DEE: g0tdeoneees 3.75@ 4.00 3.90@ 4.10 
I 2 Seti stata a a eS 3.80 3.90 0 
POTEOCTIONS ccccccce 4.75 5.1 5.00 

Eee ee 10.25@11.00 11.00@11.25 

Dimension, 5” 5/2.. 3.35@ 3.55 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
xtra clears, 6/2... 


Extra clears ...... 3.40@ 3.65 
pe Sar 4.00@ 4.10 
TUFORRS ccccccccses 4.45 

Perfections ........ 5.00@ 5.05 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05 1.25 1. 0 1.25 

Common stars, 5/2.. 1.65 1.75 1.6 

Common clears ... 2.05@ 2.10 2 10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

o> ee 3.90 

Eo ain web aew s 4.25 

BMFORRS wcccccsves 5.05 

Perfections ..... - 6.26 

Royals (No, 1’s)... 12.26 + | ‘ 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., June 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
June 26. Reports of prices shown on 82S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than 82S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. 
dom length. AlL means all lengths, regar4- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 





Average 
Price 
1x8” No. 1 common S28 AL............- $38.53 
1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL............ 26.06 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL..........-.- 21.52 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL......... 17.34 
fe er a ee eee 43.61 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr D sel S2S AL........ 48.73 
1x6” C select B28 Ribs... .ccciscvsicvess 58.90 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr C sel S2S RL........ 62.53 
eh arr rere a ree 36.22 
5 4 i) No. 3 & Str shop S2S— 
RR ey Pan AO ea ee a 37.12 
No 2 Pee Pe a ees Gee eee ree ee 27.12 
2. D Kia Habe ven ctcew pew aakoweken es 20.94 


Idaho White Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL............- $45.08 


1x8” No. 2 common S28 RL...........- 35.00 
1x8” No. 3 common 828 AL...........- 24.66 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL......... 19.93 
inG? D eebect BBE bse ccccescvecsecaces 48.78 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr D sel S2S RL......... 76.27 
iS” © pelect BEB Belle co ccwcsevececccscs 80.00 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr C sel S2S RL........ 94.00 
Larch and Fir 
2x6" 16’ No. 1 @imoenaslon.........600%. $19.42 
2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.............- 20.66 
1x8” No. 3 common 828 RL..........-- 18.53 
4” C&btr vert gr fig Rls... ccccccscese 49.75 
6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.......+..... 32.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, July 1. — Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b 


New York: 

All 8’ 6”— ap Heart 
Se Ce 45k we ee Oe ee $1.35 $1.70 
Me: ces sivvus coud sve cacdtes ese 1.25 1.60 
Sy swsrdecdnccticnnsadvareees - 1.05 1.40 


RL means ran- 








DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., July 2.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, June 28 and 29 and July 
1, direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr cS Dp 
A $42.7 75 $43.25 $29.25 eA 
Sale iota gh sta 43. 
NEES scocdiaa bk wigs 46. On A 
Flat Grain Plooring 
OEE eicicctera Bie dhs 24.50 21.50 
SO 86.se5 e820 36.50 32.75 
Mixed Grain need 
Nc W caiate parctarecs $17.50 
Ceiling, 
oc alison oes : 25.00 20.25 
aed 6 dialer eens 25.75 19.00 
setied Siding, 1x6” 
ree ‘ 35.00 29.50 
Cae S avketoabianes 34.75 30.00 
ME Gato ie a dk eri-alke ei ea ‘ 19.75 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and ‘Surfaced 
1x6” 1x&” 1x12” 
crouse tenneere $48.00 $47.75 $59.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” ixie@* ixiz” 
| ees © $17.50 $18.50 $18.25 $23.25 
NN A pine thin 9 8 dace 13.50 14,25 15.50 15.50 
SS [ar Sree 9.50 9.75 9.75 ceee 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”, $19. 00 $19.25 “ty 4 $21.75 $21.75 .. 
6”. 18.00 18.25 20.25 20.25 $24. 00 $25. 25 
8”. 19.00 19.00 30. 25 20.50 20.50 23.25 24.00 
10”. 19.25 19.50 20.25 20.25 20.25 24.50 25.50 
12”. 19.75 19.75 20.75 21.00 21.26 24.75 25.75 
2x4”, 8’, -$19.00; 10’, $19.25; 2x6”, 10’ $17.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$13.50 $12.25 es 25 ote. ” $13.00 
No. 3 » 9.25 9.00 ¥ anes 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Sz83 to 42123” to 30’, SUPTRGOG. 6.6 cciienss $21.25 
Ge t6 LESS CO SO", FOUMMac soc vec ccaes 19.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 20.50 
Pir Lath 
OE Re | ee. a ee ere $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18 
DE MEW wie ad vd bits dee 640d wis Oa elena $38.50 
el EE EES FECES 5 SO eee nhs 42.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., July 1.—Poplar bevel siding 
trade has been quiet, but about normal for the 


season. Prices remain steady and unchanged 
Carlot quotations at Louisville: 

No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com. 

rere re $50 $40 $30 $24 

Serr 50 38 28 22 

GeEMGR ce ccsccce escoe OO 36 24 18 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special Telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., July 1.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing bee today: 


Finish— er 4 
1x12” ee $65.00 wits 006 35.00 
ix4—10” ..... 55.00 B/4 whe = r+ $e 
Bevel siding— ae i . 
ev x4” red .00 8/4 ... 37.00@42.00 
x6”, Fiat gr. 27.00 0 


ft eee 4.00 
Green box 18.00@19.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special Telegram to American Lumusraman] 


Vert. gr. 31.00 








tations: 


Fir, potiew; No. $22@23; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. W$12012.b0: peelers, $32. 

Fir, +k, Ungraded, @16. 

Cedar: $15@18 

Hemlock: Ungraded, A 


9 et. No. 1, yy 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, Wash., 29.—Log 2’ ee 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No ®, $19; No. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs any $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: Bo. 513018; No. 3, $12 3. 

Spruce, No. » $B » $18; No. 3, ie 


Vancouver, B. C., June 29.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle ‘booms, $26: $20 ‘and $11; 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $12. 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Jul 2.— Following are 

prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 

Common Bough Boards and Fencing— 
10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 


kc a ae ee canawwe $47.00 47.00 $51.00 
1x 5 or 6” 49.00 49.0 51.00 

OS <p es 53.00 53.00 51.00 

n° waek wae 60.00 57.00 56.00 

lag AEE 82.00 80.00 80.00 

i 2S eee 36.00 36.00 41.00 
1x 5 or 6” 37.00 37.00 40.00 

a sevens e 40.90 39.00 38.00 

De. sxecwes 42.00 40.00 38.00 

Dt walbae at 51.09 47.00 46.00 

| oe ern 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 

SS fees 32.00 32.00 32.00 

ae” -cncseed 33.06 32.00 32.00 

ee =n eedune 35.00 34.00 34.00 


For all white pine (Pinus perenne) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. WFilooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12- inch, 
$30; 1x4- inch and wider, $28.00 
No. 1 Piece I aa sisib— 


ti 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” 388, 50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $365.50 
2x 6” 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 a 
3x 8” ... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
- ———s Ff 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” ... 38.50 39.50 89.50 7 a 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less pen} For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, ad 41. 50. 
g 4- and 6-inch, a Ta 
Canndien 
B&btr Cc D E &btr. 
ee. Censea $41. 00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 ‘$82. 00 
a ns enee 45.0 40.00 30.00 18.00 4.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1s— 
8’ 10,12&14° 16° 


BME ebevvevaecsoveon $28.00 $28. 00 $30.00 
DME -6carescusecseves 50 2.50 34.00 
EET céuédapecnocens 32.50 3 -50 35.00 
DT svevevcesccesees 35.00 36.00 37.50 
BEE Ceverectsececes’s 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable $18 deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. deduct $4. 

For —~ ae or "eee add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Cratin stock, $1 or i 6” and wider, 6’ and 


longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 

Ho. 1 Momiogt eee | poate 7. . ae 

im 44 $32.00 $32.0 00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.5 


-50 
2x 8” ... 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 86.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., June 29.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel ee %-in 


=. “—_B” 
MG. covcey eves $3000 4 2 $20.00 
OER scccoscees « BA 23.00 
G-inch ......+0+- 35.00 32. 00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow 
%-inch %-inch 
DOR ¢ buctedarcetes reer $39.00 
EE. dténxndnencaoeeevees «+ 56.00 43.00 
THOME ccccccocevecveccsess -- 65.00 pees 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
F 75.00 © $7100 
SH on cécccccivvede bret wne a r 
1x12” adake besdeeteecwnaed 80.00 76.00 
Seabee GO Wc ceccvscee err 86.00 
SaGE> 20 BP vcvcesee ovevenes See 101.00 
Clear Ceiling 0 oo Weneeae One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’......... occa ven 


Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under............---50% 
Made from other sizes.......- -40% 
For 50,000 feet or seen additional. ‘dis- 
GONE «ccconcess ahaa miaewtaeas pains 
S48, 4- to 1 
Clear Lattice, 848, #00 lin. tt, 
ike HE EASA ELA LORE PONIES 
LGR” cvsecceece RPL EERE E AS 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended June 29 





Plooring 

1x3” $0150 

Edge grain—Bé&better......... $65.00 a: 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 40.75 41.00 
Ph Eh ceseed ewe ao aa 33.75 
SS Seer 4 24.75 

Partition and Siding 

Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $39.50 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 38.75 
Pinish and Moldings " 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $62.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 68.00 
Creme Ge WG, BIS oc cccdcescsccccscs 68.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 38% 
1%” and over.... 27% 


Boards and ane 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $34.00 
1x12”, No. 2 ala ease 27.75 
re Se Bk Beacécrsecck tones ten 23.75 
2. Be Meer cdkcweneuseedsceus 18.50 
Dimension 

No. 1, = ee OG baa Cena wane $23.25 
2x 4” a 8 ae 
Pe an bree be oo eed One’ 32.25 
gD” eee 21.75 
a RG e wiy'h oiselvcan awa 25.50 

Lath 
i, a Me ta dann whiwatbnn sateunawre $ 4.40 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 1.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices made dur- 
ing the period June 1 to 15, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


EE a ila. ail ier gta Sa sadden eidiore del mcbaradas $45.60 
ied Cath i adkned aan anceerehatheavewer 35.00 
Sate cheek evs oth tak cae beer ea week w ee 23.95 
ES Dic xeneeck teruwwnes ata eder teamed 19.95 
No.1 No. 2 
OK No. 1 box box 
i” weudlvnaweed 10 . warn 
aS wakes ae os 46.30 — wee 
De thecvdbaeke 47.75 $35.05 $22.85 
6 ee Se ee 45.60 = ot 
a ae 49.45 38.85 23.10 
he EES a 53.25 40.05 $26.90 24.15 
ET . ede heeds 35 46.80 30.35 23.35 
paw B&better— 

Nts ea al ace aad hoa aa oe ok Ke $48.75 
5/4x10" EPS PO RS TG A Seo Se ee a. 64.55 
TT > xcCrinmt Gia orart anew bean Sake oe Mae 72.00 

Tinea seca nha We eld ae ebadtadskeee ne 52.95 
Bark Strips— 
I SVE Bi cara “at oul ee alk ws ba Wwe Ww a ae $32.95 
Mn, «bb eedens dna s thentbeene 18.45 
Ff ee ee ee 5.00 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
I $42.10 $40.45 
as A OL, BE” ow cences 38.15 36.70 
OPE 39.25 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... $19.80 
B&better bark strip partition........... 35.75 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Dt. sdinedhs cenaiees aed 28.70 $18.75 
8 a ee res 28.70 19.90 
ET ie alae a aaa ae cae ae oa 28.70 20.35 
DE? Head reedtdeebkos te cae 31.20 20.85 


*F.. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 

basis, on oak Seoring: 
3x2 x1%” %x2” %xl1 

Ist qtd. wht. .$124. 0 er 00 $96.00 $73. ° 
lst qtd. red.. 91.00 86.00 75.00 70.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qe. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
lst pln. wht.. 88.00 72.00 69.00 55.00 
lst pln. red.. 82.00 71.00 61.00 68.00 
2nd pln. wht.. 80.00 66.00 61.00 49.00 
2nd pln. red.. 77.00 68.00 61.00 62.00 


SG DMhicccces 67.00 60.00 38.00 42.00 
| a” SNe 57.00 60.00 38.00 41.00 
WOCPER .ciccccee S500 29.00 18.00 18.00 
%x2” Y%xl 
its ecavadene $103.50 $103.50 
ee” ee eer 103.50 103.50 
OS SS eee ees eres 81.50 83.50 
yy 2 Ieee. 81.50 81.50 
Se S| Re ees 79.50 81.50 
Brae 73.50 75.50 
ff} 4 ere 71.50 69.50 
RE CE a > cha ond deh ee aie ie 67.50 69.50 
tn Seca segecexkuedaeges 52.50 49.50 
ee ea ae 52.50 49.59 
I a esd’ a: Bits ir a ek rere - 23.60 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple serine, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended June 29: 








First Second Third 
SOE. acgiarweuthealanah $89.55 $69.87 $50.59 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 1.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
i are Fig 14s itt $414 Tb g 120 
Selects ...... 
No. 1 com... 8:0 85 85@ 90 35 
No. 2 com... 45 50 54 59 60 
Sound wormy 45@ 47 54 59 He 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
a ee $115 1° 
No. 1 com... 65 
45@ bo ome 
PLAIN WHITE AND ‘RED OAK— 
Ws” sate ates $ pee fer a +> Sar $120@135 
80 85 100@105 
85 92 
No. 2 com... 40 45 48@ 55 55 58 
No. 38 com... 26 28 27 29 33 338 
Sound wormy 49 51 59 62 62 67 


Basswoop— 
ee 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88 93 
No. 1 com, 57@ 60 62@ 67 70 75 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 35 37@ 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— 

See $ 380 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com... 48 54 54@ 59 60 65 
No. 3 com... 22 23 23@ 24 23 24 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 88@ 40 40@ 42 

BircH— ‘ 
Perr ce $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common ° 


and sel. ... 60@ 65 65 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com... 35@ 37 40 42 42 


BEECH— 
a carece -+-$ 60 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com... 0 43 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com... 25 28 28@ 30 30 33 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
ee avvaseaess 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 110 
MO 2 sveseve 60 65 70 
Be S Biv ccece $ 33 41 45 47 49 61 
MO B Becceee 33 35 36 38 38 40 
MAPLE— 
BD sctcuneds $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


and sel. ... 51@ 56 -65@ 70 78@ 82 
No.‘2 com... 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 61 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—Prices on Amer- 
— ew walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
4 g wanes 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$256; Sk, a 
AS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$286: 8/4, $29 
Select: 4/4, 5i6s: 5/4, Sere: 6/4, eAaSs 8/4, $180. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115 ; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 





No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 
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azo Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
- AsH— Sort MAPLE— Harp a 
: FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 ... 65.00 65.00 45.00 26.00. 20.00 ‘AS No.1 0, 3 
1 4/4 ...-$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 0.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 seed 70. +4 + 60.00 $ Ley 00 $ 3 00 $ ir. 00 
00 5/4 .... 80.00 70.00: 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 ... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 5/ 0.00 
500 6/4 .... 95.00 80.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 ... 96.00 86.00 71.00 39.00 21.00 6/4 ... 92.00 72.00 87.00 36.00 20.00 
3.09 8/4 105.00 90.00 75:00 45:00 22:00 s/¢ -+- 105.00 85.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
ee outein Rock ELmM— 10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 30.00 
3 4/4... 80.00 zi 55.00 27.00 19.00 13/4 ce 1a 20 105.00 90.00 65.00 eeee 
r+ 4/4... 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 5/4 85.00 rT 60.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 coos cove 
"00 ait oo es y+ teed ryt oe 1. ae. 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
"00 8/4 100.00 80.00 2:00 47:00 23:00 8/4 95.00 De 75.00 38.00 %25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
“00 10/4 ° 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 . 10/4 . 105.00 si 85.00 52.00 diets Regular stock contains 60 percent or more 
4” 12/4 1... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 wrrs 12/4 «.. 115.00 95.00 67.00 *30.00 . — 16 root and the following Percentages 
Bo 3/4 12: 79:00 64.00 38.00 24.00 °::.  *Bridge plank. ona 8/4 50 nerewmts 10) i oe 
60 5/8 <2. 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 2... B,cawoop ep ccamsindmlaatineg- +: tyguemaann 
50 For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8- inch & war. Harp Mapie RoucH Fioorine Stock— 
50 add $15; for 5-inch & war., 8-foot & Igr., add 4/4 -.- 178.00 63.00 52.00 32.00 24.00 No.1 No.2 No.8& 
50 $2. MS sss 77.00 65.0 54.00 34.00 26.00 com, com. com. 
60 Price of No. 2 and better, 4. and 6-foot /¢ oe ee oD reo Otte Rey B60p AUR etereeeeeeeseeeee $48.00 $88.00 $28.00 
50 lengths, $38. For select red, add $15 13/4 32° Shoe 8660 66.00 a6 _— OW. seaxéiendepeiaset 50.00 40.00 28.00 
50 bore jie. 6- to 16-foot, Ix4-inch, two face 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 56.00 = .... scene te. Sane 
50 clear, one an wo tace ciear xOoO- Ke ‘ 
y stock, 7 tee $75, or on grades, FAS, +H better 
50 it Witete and two face not, $70; 6/4, $80, or on grades, FAS, $90; 4/4 .......ccececccceeeccceecceuevecens $38.00 
ed , pre, No. 1, $70. Tl sis ceesaen ‘3 47.00 
k, Sort ELmM— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- "" FAS "Sel. ‘No.1 "No. 2 "No. 3 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 #£xNo.3_ inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. OW cdcuaa $70.00 $60. 00 $50. ‘00 $3°. 00 $22.00 
ints 4/4 ... 68.00 68.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 ENp Drizp WHITE MaPLe— 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 RED OaAK— 8 1 
6/4 ... 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 46 ce MORRO GOED GBD . GOOD BERD. GO cccccecceccoscccscccs $ 95.00 $ 75.00 
8/4... 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 ...-105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 5/4 ......... evened, <i, at 102.00 77.00 
5 10/4... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... O76 ccc Mee? We «Te RD BGS occ cccccdcscdccdaccce 127.00 $2.00 
~4 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... SR ccc SD Ge | I OD inccia chscccdecccccdecccs 130.00 95.00 
a, 
ll | 
| SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
: | Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended June 25: 
FicurReD Rep (tum— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 RED OAaK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
— Qtd. was. ne; eeldiedeses: -iinssenaaend: coke i. | Re ere pe 
Rep Gu No. 1&sel 64.50 ict Madites weetesietues «as eaten 
5 Qtd. FAS. ..100. 90@ 102. 50 104.25 104.25@105.25 97.00@108.75 Pin. FAS . 71.75@ 77.00 82.75@ 84.50 107.75 = 9 ............ 
No. 1&sel 55.00@ 5 57.00@ 66.50 ............ 63.50@ 72.00 No. 1&sel 54.00@ 59.00 59.50@ 60.75 ............ 1.0.0.0 
. Pin. FAS. ..100. 50104, 00 103.35@107.00 ... iii es soe eeeenees No. 2.... 41.50 SPE EE. kde vegecnnss seetnennnee 
> No. L&sel 51 25@ 59.75 55.50 62.75 66.00 PorLaR— 
a S555. ee (OO SRO = Soin isccinl “cwetsaxcanas Pin. FAS.. 85.25@ 90.50 88.25@ 96.00 100 106.25 
Sap Guu— 61% eee 8 |.” Eb eeativamie! Maebnahadin Cemteeescse ae 
Qtd. FAS... $5.00@ 67.25 67.75@ 68.50 63.25@ 65.75 69.25@ 77.75 Saps & sel. ........ ++ 68.25 ae. - >. ecenee eee 
No. 1&sel 46.00@ 47.25 48.75@ 53.25 .........05- 51.25@ 55.00 o. 1 51.25@ 57.50 47.50@ 52.25 ............ 56.25 
) Pin. FAS... 60.75@ 66.00 62.75@ 65.00 69.00 67.00@ 77.75 No. 2-A.. 38.25 ES. Ses eee er ey. 4’ 
No. 1&sel see  NocenueGures 45.00 83000 61.75 Mo. S.. GA ELTS TASB O  ciseiccccsed Gusspebana — 
No. 2.... 26.75@ 36.25 27.00@ 28.25 27.00@ 28.75 27.75 AsH— 
! En Fee an eee SY a eh Re ag Oo ek ee CC) 2 SE SS eee Gas Geyip trot facies 90.75 
BLackK GumM— De SRE Se WEEE occ bcdeneess” “cedenwkbaces 67.75 
Gee. WAM.. 4BICO CERO oc ccénccccss ee = “Sae — No. 3.... 31.756@ 34.00 83.75 cn neeeecees 37.75@ 41.75 
No. 1&sel 39.75@ 44.00 45.00@ 45.25 45.50 =«-—-—__iicccseccees Sorr MapLe, WHND— 
Sunes BE Shhh AGabu cee. odecckee reds 80.00 80.50 
CC) a i NS, aia ike. atv cedeamece 57.50 PO CE Givin ce 9 ee Rad 56-45 hemes 65.00 65.50 
No. 1&sel se | | OE SER REO EAE A 47.50 ee SI rer ee re 37.00 37.50 
No. RO I best eecowmas 34.00 26.75 BEECH— 
Sinaneamibien. |. e- PD MN a cicada hbedadeki~s sexi 
OT” “SPR ay alae Oe or eee 82.75@ 83.25 87.75 No. 1&sél 44.75 AP Sato new tities > sid caibe Gos. Cen eck 
No. 1&sel 48.00@ 54.50 55.25@ 56.75 58.25 = ccescesceees No. 2.... 29.75 WS Sb eeuriess bb clecSuucbu'd | sacccoree 
i 2. Se OE Sees eCkshe  seheweieeva: | Sides eee ees Hickory— 
WHITE Oak— FAS Sebeee £04080 844006686 @28 8068 a Ne OSes 115.00 115.00 
Qtd. FAS..125.50@129.75 145.75 eer ed eens Sort ELmM— 
ee Se es ca RR RE tears Oe I Nl eee uss) pee. {fot oe 
Pin. FAS... 85.00@ 96.00 95.00 112.00 135.25 No. 1é&sei 39. Bo RSI apes OCSS CASE viens coovuns 
No. 1&sel 57.50@ 64.00 61.50@ 66.25 69.00@ 73.50 73.00 oa scke BE SE ROP CCN avccuvgeccd 20 05tRRR 
aca Se Wa csbeueeueis cecceuncednes Corron woo: 
oe ee. i, —§— cctewntewe sekenwetncen WE “wean ns 56.00 OT a es ee 
PC ce 5. neaearede nxendeeerwee . Spebeeeens No. 1&sel 37. Dy GSE SEBO GET kkk nncccaiv clutter 
MIxED OAK— No. 32.... 34.00 ee i ee eee eee 
Sd. wormy 41.75@ 42.00 ............ 54.50 49.00 i ae of. eC do acawin Oa ~ wapeave bracelet ocelk-. Skee 
No. 2& Basswoop— 
OE. WE cio cwanetsace a 6 —-—— i sst—“(“«té‘C mw A OO i eR eTE Eee CES -Cti(‘(‘(t”” sé eee Me teh ee 
Shortleaf Dimension, 848, %4-inch Scant 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES cu- WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia Pa. J 1.—Wholesale prices 2x4” eoteoeecvere $30.50 2x10” ecceeseoves $31.00 Phila 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6” tee eeeees 29.00 BRED. cccsvsieren 32.00 delphia, Pa., July 1.—Prices of West 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2X8”.......... 30 paca x ga te ate eg from authorita- 
North Carolina Pine Plooring ve sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock ae Philadelphia) siacieaiin aie No, suber. No. 3 No. 4 | LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 
Mississipp! ee tee etree 4 $63.00 4) | Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
estes Sarin pote $US" Mat 2.200. 45.00 40.00 $29.00 oe ke eee teak , 
Florida Florida Georgia Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers Lia ee 
3&4x4” .. 6... $40.00 $44.58 or 1x6”, %x5%...$30.00 1x10", %x 9%...$32.50 ‘ ‘ . » $99. 
3&6x6" eeeeess $9.00 ‘n.00 $138 18 RA “3182.00, 1x12”, %x11%... 33.50 Chestnut: FAS 4/4,$85@88; 5&6/4, $100@ 
OT EES 50.00 52.50 56.00 105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
auemesee °" "°° 48.00 49.50 54.00 pg Red Cedar Bevel Siding ones Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 
S44x18° ....02- 60.00 64.00 4, ea ME on chi teeta bedevebertehted 39. ; 
5& 12x12” paans 56.00 61.00 re . See, QE cn a nn cut dunmrkactn ieee’ 55.00 Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $1265. 
284x14” «2.605. cece 67.50 T1GD —«§ REID, COBB ce oiccicrcscccessvcpscicvensioss 64.00 | Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
S&14x14° kate Faure 64.50 py Maple Flooring f.o.b. rier $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
porns . tere . X2%,” 1yyx2%” | 5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A ( 
6&16x16" ". 1... 80.00 MIFMA First grade........... Serle “Sento | art die: Ganrk tah: BK Gee ae 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $ MFMA Second grade.......... 77.50 80.50 c ped "4/4 30: 5&6 4 32 33: , rt 
Each 2 feet additional, aaa’ 1. 00 to 32-foot MMA Third grade........... 57.50 56.50 | Common, 4/4, $30; /4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 
price. Ponéces Pine Dressed Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
Bach 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. C D No.2 No.3 | 115; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face jx 4” ......... $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
(Rail Delivery) Ee seees 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 | common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
B&btr, ht. rift..$92.00 No. 1 sap flat..$45.00 1x 8” .......... 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 | $50@55. 
B&btr, sap rift. 74.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 28.00 1x10” ......... . 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
B&btr, flat...... E80 - Na. S$ aap Gat... 20.00 1518" 2.22.00 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 13” and up..... 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 | $125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
nanene x pDés— Lath, 4-foot No. 1 4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
1x6” %x5%....$25.50 1x10” %x 9%..$27.00 Spruce ......+.+0--. $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered } 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58;. 8/4, 
1x8” %x7%.... 26.50 1x12” %x11%... 29.00 Hemlock ........... 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered $60@63. 
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No Fussing with 
HAND VALVES 





Tycos Direct Set 
Recording Regulator 


Temperature and humidity affect your profits. Kilns cannot 
give good results unless these two factors in their operation 
are properly controlled. 

The temperature, humidity and circulation of the air dries 
the wood. Whether your kilns are old or modern you can- 
not expect best results until suitable equipment is used to 
control these two important factors—humidity and t 
ture. 

Make your kilns a better investment. Other mills are re- 
ceiving dividends from their Tycos Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we can help you. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT GRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTO., LONDON 
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PORTLAND 


Lumber = ™ 
Meter ag a 


You'll be surprised to see how a Portland Meter will reveal 
unsuspected leaks and increase your profits. You can’t afford 
to run a machine without a Portland Meter. There's a size 
and type of meter for every tallying requirement in your plant. 


Write for illustrated circular and further information. 


ADDE & COMPANY 
6s Kennebec Street, Portiand, Maine 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 









"wood market this week. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., June 29.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f.o.b. mills, those 
on commons covering l-inch stock only, were 
reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the pe- 
riod ended June 25: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2 clr. C. sel. Dsel. No. 3clr. 
All widths— 
baawed 69.05 $65.50 $53.30 $40.55 
| Serr 69.35 64.00 51.55 54.15 
i Ven cag 67.60 57.10 46.10 56.00 
ee. sceans 77.60 meshaeetae 56.20 64.05 
California Sugar Pine 
0) ee $93.50 $82.55 $65.00 $50.50 
Ee ie stars 86.25 73.65 58.30 61.90 
ie. caches 84.25 66.80 50.30 59.50 
Bie . neomds 97.20 80.10 67.80 79.25 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common .$31.20 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 39.60 No.2 No.3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 28.85 6” $30.80 $20.90 
Panel, %” xa.w.. 64.70 . ey. ae oe + 
Sugar Pine Sh 1 ie -- 29.50 21.80 
No. I, 5/4 xa.w.$46.65 12” ++ 32.90 (23.45 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 32.90 ee ek Bac oe $21.55 
Siding— 
No. 3&btr, B&btr, %x6”. 35.40 
ga $22.25 i! ere 32.90 
No. 2&btr dimen., Lath— 
1-9/16 xa.w... 17.60 No. 1 4.45 
No. 3 dimension 12.80 No. 2 ....... 3.10 
Douglas Fir No. 1 dim., 
Dimension . -$22.00 2 ae 





CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary, Board 














of Trade 

Receipts from June 1 to June 29, Inc. 
Lumber Shingles 
ere 302,975,000 31,685,000 
eer 306,702,000 28,772,000 
EE. | no won eee wane ses 2,913,000 
eer ee Ree. neaaneecees 

Receipts from Jan. 1 to June 29 

Lumber Shingles 
0 a ee 1,781,279,000 178,910,000 
BEG. Giwachwaskenwn 1,931,465,000 203,268,000 
a 150,186,000 24,358,000 

Shipments from June 1 to June 29, Inc. 
Lumber Shingles 
cocina dw thacn pau 113,129,000 44,690,000 
BD. ‘gaan oamenuuwws 108,028,000 27,528,000 
Increase a 5,101,000 17,162,000 

Shipments from Jan. 1 to June 29 

Lumber Shingles 
ee 663,255,000 233,768,000 
DE wesidsne ee Keeee 659,176,000 181,720,000 
Increase 4,079,000 52,048,000 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 2.—Prices of northern pine 
are firm, with stocks in good conditon, and 
there is active demand for this material from 
box factories and industrials. Retail yards, 
too, are doing some buying. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 1.—Northern pine 
demand is not as active as it has been re- 
cently, but the market holds firm and the 
mills have no great amount of stock to offer. 
Retailers are not adding any large amounts 
to their present stocks, as they complain that 
building is not as active as had been hoped 
for. Lower grades have been bought steadily 
by industrials so that stocks are small and 
prices are strong. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, July 2.—Body plants are buying 
6/4 and thicker, No. 1 and better, maple and 
birch, and other northern hardwoods are also 
moving in fair volume. Furniture factories 
continue in the market for No. 1 and No. 2 
common ‘birch, maple and basswood, but their 
buying is mostly done in a desultory manner. 
Flooring factories are actively in the market, 
and are using large quantites of flooring ma- 
ple. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., July 1.—Hand-to- 
mouth buying featured the southern hard- 
Prices showed no 


perceptible change, though there was a 
noticeable inclination of mills to shade prices 
to get immediate shipment orders for small 
lots, but no large lots were available at 
concessions. A few inquiries were coming 
in from furniture factories for fair lots of 
sap gum, 4/ to 6/4 poplar and oak and com- 
mon and select walnut. Automotive factories 
were holding off. Flooring sales prospects ap- 
peared good, although business was dull, and 
prices are steady to firm. Export inquiry 
was draggy. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., July 1.—The hardwood 
trade is less active than.it was a month ago, 
and large consuming plants are not buying in 
large quantity as a rule. With the coming 
on of the vacation period, they expect to limit 
their purchases. Low grade hardwoods of 
all kinds are scarce and have been stiffening 
considerably in price in recent weeks. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 1.—While buying of 
southern hardwoods is light, manufacturers 
show no inclination to make concessions. 
Production having been considerably cur- 
tailed by floods and high water, manufac- 
turers’ stocks are not large. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, July 2.—Fir business, while not 
rushing, is fair, and little change is noted. 
Country yards are buying for fill-in purposes, 
as stocks at the yards are maintained at a 
low level. There has been rather greater 
activity in the last few days, as retailers at- 
tempted to lay in needed supplies before the 
Fourth. Spruce is showing an excellent de- 
mand, especially from industrial plants and 
box factories. Prices are firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 2.—The fir market 
appears to be in a very satisfactory condition, 
with the mills holding firmly to their prices 
and in some cases getting better prices than 
sellers of competitive woods. The demand 
has held up well generally, though some de- 
cline has occurred in the volume from the 
rural yards while the harvest is on. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 1.—The business 
in fir here continues to attain impressive 
proportions, with local requirements large, 
though this demand is not always handled by 
Baltimore distributors. The quotations are 
fairly well maintained, but the unsettlement 
in ocean freight rate tends to make them 
somewhat uncertain. 


NEW YORK, July 1.—June business in fir 
was considerably better than that for May, 
and yet there is much room for improvement. 
The fact that there will be no fixed water 
rate this month is not expected to have an 
immediate effect on the market. Prices have 
remained firm. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, July 1.—There has been no 
change in prices for eastern or western hem- 
lock of late, and only a seasonal increase in 
demand. There are large stocks of western 
hemlock in the market but stocks of eastern 
lumber are somewhat broken. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 2.—Business in hem- 
lock boards is not at all of robust propor- 
tions, but offerings are light and wholesalers 
say it is not necessary to take less than 
$33 for eastern clipped, $32 for northern 
clipped and $30 for random. The market 
situation for western hemlock is discourag- 
ing. The prices quoted on transit lots de- 
pend upon the urgency of the seller, which 
in many instances seems to be great. Un- 
certeinty as to cargo rates interferes with 
mill shipment business. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, July 2.—California white pine is 
maintaining its pace, and there is but little 
weakness. Demand is chiefly from the rail- 
roads, with sash and door factories also in 
the market. No change is noted iin the Pon- 
dosa pine field, with practically all prices 
holding firm. Retail yards are buying, to fill 
in their present stocks. Stocks of sugar pine 
are improving, and there is a movement of all 
grades, especially those used by the factories. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., July 2.—The volume 
of orders for California pine holds steady, 
and other western pine mills are getting a 
good volume of business. The factory trade 
continues to hold up in good shape, and re- 
tailers in Iowa and Nebraska are showing 
more interest. Prices are unchanged. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., July 1—Demand for the 
western pines is not satisfactory. Stocks at 
mills are not showing much increase, and 
many items are scarce. A good deal of 
strength is shown in better grade stock in 
particular. Idaho pine has had a number of 
advances recently. Dealers expect that small 
buying will be the rule with most customers 
during the present month. 

NEW YORK, July 1.—There is a fair de- 
mand for Idaho and Pondosa pines, but 
stocks of the principal items of both these 
woods continue badly broken. Solid car- 
load lots of particular items are difficult to 
obtain. There have been no price changes 


recently. 
CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, July 2.—The market for cypress 
is becalmed by the annual summer slump, and 
demand is slow, but prices remain firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., July 1—B and C 
red cypress finish is selling fairly well. 


Pecky cypress is a slow mover, but other 
low grades are selling better, especially to 
country yards. West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania mining districts are taking fair sized 
lots, and New York wholesalers are active 
consumers of lower grades as well as of 
finish and interior trim. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., July 1.—Cypress, both red 
and yellow, is quiet. Lower grades of yellow 
eypress are scarce, but demand is light, and 
some sales were reported at concessions. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., July 2.—Demand for east- 
ern spruce frames is hardly seasonable, but 
fairly satisfactory. The large producers are 
quoting $42 base for regular frame schedules. 
Easy yard dimension can be bought for 
appreciably less. Random is moving rather 
slowly, and the general range of prices is 
unchanged. Boards are quiet, scarce and 
firm. Lath are dull, with prices weak. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 2.—Retail yards and indus- 
trials are doing a small amount of buying of 
southern pine, but the market is rather slow. 
Most millmen believe, however, that there 
will be a more favorable demand after the 
holiday season, which has caused a curtail- 
ment of both buying and production. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 2.—Southern pine 
business is rather light, but prices, except 
for irregularities in roofers; are fairly 
steady. Demand for flooring throughout 
New England is not at all active, but prices 
are maintained. Bé&better 11/16-inch parti- 
tion is offered $46.25 and up. Some sellers 
will take $29 and even less for 8-inch air 
dried roofers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 1.—Common 
lumber and Bé&better flooring showed a 
slightly softer tendency this week, prices of 
the latter being off a dollar or more. Finish, 
millwork and dimension appeared fairly firm, 
but prices of transits were weaker. One 
large wholesaler reported that he had more 
inquiries than at any time in the last thirty 
to forty days. Tight money is holding back 
speculative building. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 2.—Demand for 
southern pine is well up to the present cut 
of the large mills, but there still is some 
softness evident in lower grades. Demand for 
uppers is active, and prices generally are firm. 
The most active demand is in Texas, and there 
is a good volume of ‘business from the East. 
Country demand is a little slower in the Wheat 
Belt. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 1.—The southern pine 
market is about $1 off on 1- and 2-inch com- 
mon, and other items may be said to be 


Six Dealers merge- 


CORWIN & VAIL LUMBER CO. 


Riverhead 


COX & VAN TUYL, IN 
Wantagh and Seaford 


DOWNING BROS., INC. 
Locust Valley 


HICKS LUMBER CO., INC. 
oslyn 
A. S. PETTIT & SONS, INC. 
Huntington Station 


WOOD LUMBER COMPANY 
Amityville and Lindenhurst 


io) 


The above building material dealers com-, 
bined under the name of the Nassau Suffolk | 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, with main 
office in the Denton Building at Mineola, 
Long Island. Yards are maintained at the 
points listed above, and also at Westbury. 
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(2) Genuine soft White Pine 
sills and casings—last « 
lifetime. 

(3) Patented, exclusive weather- 
tight features including 
groove for wide blind-stop. 

(4) Absolute accuracy of milling 
saves re-fitting time and ex- 
pense. “A frame up in 10 (8) 
minutes.” 


The Andersen Trade Mark is 
die-stemped tm every sill. 
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fertised and 
merchandised. Out trad \are Wor Atinually 
making favorable commen’ ‘ane ¥ eel we 
have a frame which mh in A grew measure 


to overcome sales resistance. 












\Y a 
When six dealers vote for 'Qne’ an e, it 
is strong evidence of its Superiority, Wit you 
should like to know ees wore 
Frames and how they help Wealers to bui 
busiséss, write or wireus and our repre- 
_-—“sentative will calFupon you. 


Andewen FRAMES 





(Yndewen FRAME CORPORATION., Bayport, Minn. | 











lower in sympathy. A slackening of demand 
by the dealers in the big cities has caused 
the slump. Buying of industrial lumber also 
nas declined. Transit cars have moved 
slowly, but lists are not unduly large. ' 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


CHICAGO, July 2.—Demand for shingles, 
on the part of the retail yards, is good, and 
prices are firm at: Extras, $5.25; standards, 
$4.35; and sound butts, $3.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 2.—The shingle 
market is not showing a great deal of ac- 
tivity and prices appear to be steady. Thére 
is a fair demand for the higher grade stock. 
City yard demand for lath is a little more 
active. Siding is a little slow. 





NEW YORK, July 1.—There will be a re- 
sumption of inward water shipments of 
eastern spruce lath about a month’ hence. 
Demand is fair and prices are firm. Shingles 


~ in somewhat limited demand. 


are selling well in certain sections of the 
metropolitan district, particularly in parts 
of Long Island. There are ample supplies: of 
all of the most important West Coast brands. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 2.—Demand for box- 
boards is reasonably satisfactory and as few 
producers have excess dry stocks, prices are 
steady. Sales development work is bringing 
requests from consumers who had been ex- 
perimenting with various kinds of substi- 
tutes. Round edge white pine inch box- 


boards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 2.—Clapboards are 
Retail yards 
are generally carrying light stocks. East- 
ern spruce and’ fiative white pine are scarce 
and firm. ‘The market is well supplied with 
clapboards from’'the West Coast, and some 
eager sellers are offering concessions. 
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"TROUBLE? Get the Babcock Spruce 
Ladder! No matter how badly tan- 
gled your ladder sales situation is, Bab- 
cock Spruce Ladders will straighten you 
Strong and light Babcock Spruce 

Ladders sell on sight. Dealers who self 
\ ’em find their sales grow steadily right 
from the start. 





A trial order will con- 


vince you. 


Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 
















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 











News Letters 


(Continued from Page 69) 
Beaumont, Tex. 


week. Stocks at mills are badly broken, and 
it is asserted that they could operate for 
sixty days without an order and still not be 
overstocked on the major items. More long- 
leaf timber orders are offered than the mills 
can take care of. 

Pine manufacturers in this section are 
looking forward to the proposed duty on 
lumber and shingles to strengthen the 
market, because Pacific coast competition 
now limits the price that can be obtained for 
pine. 

The hardwood market is quiet, although 
there is a steady demand which is taking 
care of production. The floods during the 
last six days prevented mill operations en- 
tirely at times, and had a tendency to hold 


the output well within the demand. Prices 
are firm. Practically all the mills put out 
of commission by high water are in opera- 
tion again. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


July 1.—Local distributors of southern pine 
have shown a tendency to buy, now that the 
various building strikes have been settied. 
However, they have given the mills to under- 
stand that asked prices are not in line with 
their views, and rather than pay 50 cents 
more than that they would prefer to wait, 
especially as their stocks are in such shape 
that they do not actually need lumber. 

Effects of the strikes are shown in the fact 
that permits for the first six months of this 
year amount to $15,955,849, as compared with 
$21,561,094 for the first half of 1928. The 
settlement of the strike has had no perceptible 
effect on building totals so far. 

Buying of hardwoods by distributors in St. 
Louis during the last few weeks has been 


light, as consumers are not much interested. 
Complaints of collections also have been heard. 
The market for oak flooring still is quiet. 

M. E. Leming, president of the hardwood 
lumber company bearing his name, with head- 
quarters at Cape Girardeau, was a recent St. 
Louis visitor. His company had been busy 
on grain door trade. 


Shreveport, La. 


July 1.—Southern pine prices declined a 
little lower during June. The mills, especially 
the smaller units, have been eager to ship 
everything that was ready to go out. 
Straight cars of random lengths, usually 
shipped in transit, have been weak. Demand 
from both East and West is slow. Southeast 
Texas has been suffering from extraordinary 
floods, but Louisiana has had good weather. 
Average production is declining. 

The hardwood market is steady, and prices 
are fairly firm. There is no overproduction in 
hardwoods, and demand is sufficient to cover 


the supply. 
Macon, Ga. 


July 1.—Roofer manufacturers report a fair 
demand. There is a steady movement to the 
East and the Southeast, mostly on old orders. 
Manufacturers are accepting only a limited 
number of new orders at the prevailing prices, 
$17.50 and $18.50, curtailing their production 
and hoping for better conditions as the season 
advances. Portable mills are turning out a lot 
of stock, especially 2-inch stuff, which is 
being delivered to local yards or to local 
shipping points by truck. 

Longleaf mills are finding a good outlet 
for their products. Difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in some localities in getting ship- 
ments away promptly, due to the great volume 
of business from the fruit and melon indus- 
try. In one week the railroads were called 
upon to move more than 6,000 cars of water- 
melons, in addition to peaches, but _ ship- 
ments of the latter are below normal. The 
movements of such perishables is practically 
over, having eased off a good bit this week, 
and lumber is now moving forward without 
interruption. There is still a good demand 
for longleaf from Southeast points, in addi- 
tion to the shipments to the East. Prices 
are little changed. 


Denver, Colo. 


July 1.—Local lumber business continues 
good... Buying has slowed up to some little 
extent, as retail yards are pretty well stocked. 
Building is going ahead fairly well in the 
larger cities of the State, and a large increase 
in activity is noted in the smaller cities and 
towns. Building on the farms is progressing 
well, but has slowed up because farmers are 
busy with record crops. The outlook is for 
continued good summer and fall demand. 

The $2,000,000 deal involving the transfer 
of the Dolores County (Colorado) properties 
of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Denver, 
to Chicago interests, has been consummated, 
according to announcement Saturday. The 
properties will continue to operate under the 
name of the New Mexico Lumber Co., with 
John Zalaha, present general manager, as 
president and R. H. Luckenbill, Chicago cap- 
italist, as treasurer. The company operates 
fifty miles of railroad, and saws an average 
of 125,000 board feet of lumber daily. The 
purchase includes the model town of McPhee, 
built by the McPhee & McGinnity Co. several 
years ago. 


Warren, Ark. 


July 1.—Orders booked by the Arkansas 
mills this week have been slightly behind 
production and shipments, which are running 
even. A few items of common are priced 50 
cents to $1 under the June averages. Pro- 
duction during June at most mills was about 
normal. Order files have been somewhat re- 
duced. Most stocks continue poorly assorted. 

No. 2 dimension, 2x4- to 8-inch, continues 
scarce. All No. 1 boards are scarce, except 
possibly 1x8-inch. The mills have demand for 
more No. 3 dimension than they are able 
to supply, largely from Arkansas and south- 
ern Illinois trade. Inventories show 4-inch B& 
better and No. 1 flat grain flooring in very 
limited supply. Edge grain flooring, 3-inch 
B&better, is -in limited supply. Drop siding 
stocks are very low in both B&better and No. 
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1. Most mills are sold up on 2x12-inch No. 
1, but have fair stocks of No. 2 in this item. 
Very few mills show any No. 2 lath available, 
and sales equal production. Stocks of No. 1 
lath have been further reduced. Mills putting 
up No. 3 cooperage lath are for the most part 
selling ahead of production. 

Hot, dry weather has permitted the small 
mills to operate satisfactorily. Their big 
drawback is finding a ready market. Prices 
secured for straight cars of dimension will 
not cover actual cost, however, and unless 
prices improve in the near future some small 
plants will close down. Straight cars of small 
mill stock sell for $2 to $3 less than prices 
being received by larger mills, and often the 
spread is even greater, especially on mixed 
car-loads. 


Boston, Mass. 


July 2.—Recent building statistics are more 
encouraging for. lumber dealers, but few 
yards handled the volume of business in June 
that had been expected. Wholesale trade in 
softwoods continues quiet. Spruce is quiet, 
but frames are firm at $42 base. Lath move 
slowly, and prices for both 1%-inch and 1%- 
inch are weak. Prices for fir and hemlock 
from the Pacific coast are irregular, partly 
because of uncertainty about freight rates. 
Idaho white pine is higher. Southern pine 
roofers are quite as irregular as they were 
last week. 

Two schooner cargoes of spruce arrived 
from Nova Scotia last week and a cargo of fir, 
cedar and hemlock from British Columbia 
mills for four Boston wholesalers. 

Specialists in West Coast lumber are much 
disturbed about the cargo rate situation. Late 
advices from the Pacific coast state that lum- 
ber quotations for delivery on the Atlantic 
seaboard indicate a $10 rate for July and 
August, and hint that there are expectations 
of still lower rates being reached before the 
expiration of the open-rate period. 


New York, N. Y. 


July 1.—The lumber market in New York 
and its environs is not up to seasonal normal, 
but there was encouraging improvement dur- 
ing June, and business is a great deal better 
than anyone could have foreseen six weeks 
ago, particularly in West Coast fir. There 
also has been an improvement in Inland Em- 
pire stocks, and to a less degree in the south- 
ern pine. Southern mills are said to be in a 
fairly good position, so far as their allot- 
ments for the New York territory are con- 
cerned. Building activities in June are 
favored by good weather, and lumbermen 
who.were short of stocks found little diffi- 
culty in having their needs filled direct from 
the storage yards. The exodus for July 4 
will set in after business on Wednesday. 

Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., wholesalers of 
West Coast lumber products, recently opened 
a branch office in Baltimore, Md., with H. A. 
Crane in charge. The company also has 
branches in Boston and Philadelphia. 

George W. Rein has become associated 
with the E. B. Rein Lumber Co., 1819 Broad- 
way, and will give his attention particularly 
to the sales end of the business in West- 
chester County and New England. The busi- 
ness was organized about two years ago by 
his sister, Miss E. B. Rein. W. W. Welch has 
also joined the company’s sales staff. 

Roger Simmons, secretary-manager of the 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., New Or- 
leans, La., recently spent a few days in New 
York. 

O. N. Cloud, of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, was another re- 
cent visitor from New Orleans. 

Fred J. Wood, president of Wood & Eng- 
lish (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., and also head 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has been visiting in New York. 

E. S. Loomis, of E. S. Loomis (Inc.), has 
returned from a trip to the West Coast. 


Seas aaasaavtaaaaen: 


APPARENTLY they think a lot of California 
redwood in India. Recently the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Sam Francisco, Calif., filled an order 
for a redwood flower urn, which was sent to 
Poona, India. The price of the urn was $1.42. 
The cost of shipping it was $4.68. But that 
made no difference to the customer in India. 
He has asked for price quotations on a quan- 
tity of the urns. 











Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMBPERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 























When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
—- Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
arth. 


Our address is—431 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 








Wanted—Employees 


WANTED DETAIL MAN 


One who has had experience handling Yellow Pine 
Railway material detail preferred but will consider 
general detail experience. 

Address ‘‘F. 158,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED LUMBER GRADER & 


buyer, must be young, energetic, capable and able 

to furnish suitable bond for handling cash and ref- 

erences, ability as grader of all kinds hardwoods, 

capable closing car and cargo trades carefully. No 

others need apply. Answer only by mail. 
PERLEY R. EATON 

Suite 1905, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 























K. D. FRAME & MOULDING MANUFACTURER 
Wants A-1 Sales representative with established 
trade in straight and mixed cars White Pine K. 
D. Window Frames, Mouldings, Siding, etc. North 
Eastern states and one or two other territories 
open. Excellent opportunity for the right man. 
In answering give full details. 
Address “C. 6,” care American Lumberman 





WANTED ASSISTANT SALES AGENT 
By large Southern Pine manufacturer; must be 
young man; experienced yellow pine stenographer. 
Address ‘“‘D. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND 


Production man wanted. Give experience, refer- 
ences and salary desired. Address P. O. BOX 
2028, Richmond, Va. 








WANTED EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For Retail Lumber Yard. State references and 
wages wanted. 

Address ‘“‘D. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employees 

















WANTED 


To correspond with a reliable and experienced 
young or middle age man familiar with the details 
in the wholesaling of Hardwood lumber in the 
North Central States. One with an established 
trade preferred, desiring to form a partnership 
with party with a full office equipment and a 
growing business centrally located in good city. 
None but responsible party need reply. 

Must be able to furnish a portion of the finance, 
and be willing to hustle. Time to be divided— 
part inside and part outside. This is a good 
chance for the right party. 

Address “‘C., 15,’’ care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED 


Wholesale yellow pine lumberman acquainted with 
Louisiana and Texas mills to buy and sell fifty to 
seventy-five cars monthly as side line for estab- 
lished manufacturer. Address P. O. BOX 568, 
Shreveport, La. 





WANTED—A GOOD YARD AND TRUCK MAN 
No smokers, drinkers or clock watchers need ap- 
ply. Give full particulars with first letter. 

Address “‘G. 156,”’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED: MAN NOW SELLING 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
In Chicago district to also represent dry kiln man- 
ufacturer. Opportunity for right man to increase 
his earnings, Permanent connection desired. 
Address “B. 3,” care American Lumberman, 


























WANTED 


Hardwood Salesman to sell for two Delta Band 
Mills in local territory and in St. Louis, Memphis 
and New Orleans. Thorough knowledge of Delta 
Hardwood essential. State age, experience and 
salary expected. 

Address “D. 4,” care American Lumberman. 





SALESMEN 


Calling on power users to sell belting as a side 
line; auto traveled territory preferred. 
TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CoO., 
801 No. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBER AND 


Oak Flooring salesman for Detroit and Cleveland 
by manufacturer. Must reside in or near Detroit. 
Salary or commission. Only man under 40 years 
of age considered. 

Address “D. 14,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


SALESMAN 


Prefer straight sales with lumber and millwork 
concern. Age thirty, single, six years sales ex- 
perience, one year manager of special millwork 
shop. References from all previous employers. 
Available immediately. 

Address “D. 17,” care American Lumberman. 





























RIGHT-HAND BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. 21 years’ experience on large fast mill, 
and all kinds of timber. Age 44, clean habits, 
best of reference. Address BOX 231, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 





DETAILER, BILLER, QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
Experienced in high class mill and cabinet work 
wants position. 

Address “D. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBERMAN AND 


Special Millwark man with thorough knowledge 
stock sash and doors and experienced executive 
available for management of similar business on 
profit sharing basis with privilege of later buying 
interest. Age 34, family. Fourteen years ex- 
perience. Good salesman, buyer and a go-getter. 
A situation where results are lacking although 
possibilities exist is preferred. Confidential cor- 
respondence outlining your situation and require- 
ments invited. 
Address ‘‘D, 7,” care American Lumberman, 





YARD MANAGER 


Age thirty, single, competent salesman with plenty 
of experience. Can take over run down yard or 
yard in a highly competitive town. Go anywhere. 
Available now. 

Address “D. 16,’ care American Lumberman, 








HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dear- 





born 8t., Chicago, IIl. 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants sonnet each week through 
the classified section. do it for others, why 
not for you? ‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


July 6, 1929 











Wanted—Employment 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OR 
Superintendent, practical, ‘competent lumberman 
thoroughly experienced manufacture hardwood and 
pine, who knows timber. All methods of logging 
and railroad construction for logging purposes. 
Good organizer and a hustler, at present employed. 
Can furnish best of references as to character, 
qualification and ability. 

Address “B. 10,"" care American Lumberman. 























POSITION WANTED: MARRIED MAN 


Thirty-four years old. Fifteen years’ experience 
saw mill office management and accountant. Ten 
years with last mill which has cut out. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of manufacturing 
end, from buying timber to collecting accounts. 
Best references. 

Address “B. 9." care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Position as general manager retail lumber yard by 
capable young man of wide experience. Best of 
references. 

Address “E. 151,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED DRY KILN OPERATOR 


College graduate of forestry. Age 23 yrs. Eager 
to make a good showing. 
Address “‘A. 14," care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER ELEVEN (11) YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
Lumber and millwork. Age 32, 3 years’ college 
education. Can furnish A-1 references. Position 
must pay at least $200.00 per month. 
Address “C. 9,” care American Lumberman. 





OVER SEVEN YEARS’ REAL EXPERIENCE 


as yard-manager and assistant. Wants same po- 


sition, or selling, collecting, office work or some- 
thing of this type. Age 27. Married. Al refer- 
ences. 

Address “D. 9," care American Lumberman 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
wants to represent in S. E. Ohio a good yellow 
pine mill on exclusive basis. 

3% E. FOUTS, Zanesville, O. 





EXECUTIVE WITH CLEAN RECORD 


desires permanent position with good concern. 
Have thorough knowledge of lumber business from 
stump to car. Experienced in general manage- 
ment, credits, collections, accounting, financing 
and plant detail. 

Address “D. 18,’ care American Lumberman 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wants manager’s position: 20 years experience in 
retail work, also land and timber dept. Will go 
any place. Would like to invest after one year. 
38 years old. 
Address “D. 8,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SAWMILL ELECTRICIAN & 


engineer. Ten years experience. Installation, op- 
eration. Al references. Some office and supply 
house experience. 

Address “D. 10,” care American Lumberman 





EXPERIZNCED DETAILER AND BILLER 
Take measurements anything in building construc- 
tion including stair layout; some experience listing 
and estimating. 

Address “D. 20," care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS JOB 
Right or left hand rig. Hard or softwood. Good 
grader. Best of references. Address BOX 193, 
Sheffield, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or assistant by high grade Sash and Door man; 
full experience on modern and large production. 

Address “‘D. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 





OFFICIAL ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. Leaver. Instantly gives the contents 
of any piece in superficial feet and decimals, the 
lengths running by quarter-inches to 7 feet and 
by feet from 7 to 64. Widths are stated in 64th, 
32nds and ié6ths under one inch and proceed by 
quarter-inches up to 59% inches. The figures given 
are for stock 1 inch in thickness; for thicker stock 
it is mentally multiplied by the proper factor. 
This estimator is especially useful for figuring the 
board measure of fractional sizes in box and furni- 
ture dimension and similar items. Other tabula- 
tions include kerf estimator, molding estimator, 
freight estimator, waste estimator, estimator for 
rounds and squares, etc. Circular with specimen 
pages sent on request; 172 pages, 6x11% inches 
(coat cket size) with full cut index; substan- 
tially bound in leatherette. Price, delivered, $6. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Illinois. 











Wanted~Business Opportunities 























Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 











WANTED ARRANGEMENT WITH MILLS 


To sell their product in Central Ohio on a split 
profit basis. White Pine, Yellow Pine, Poplar, Oak, 
Red and Sap Gum, Chestnut, Basswood, Fir. Good 
prices maintained. Storage facilities and all 
around satisfaction, Glad to answer your inquiries. 
Address “B. 8,.”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD OUTPUT 


Well established Southern Hardwood Wholesale 
organization desires to connect with one or two 
mills cutting Southern Hardwoods to handle sales 
on profit sharing basis. This is of particular in- 
terest to mills cutting both Pine and Hardwoods. 
Can relieve you of your Hardwood problems and 
increase your average price. 
Address “D. 19,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO NEGOTIATE WITH 


hardwood wholesaler who can handle production 
of southern hardwoods up to thirty M. per day. 
Immediate delivery via rail or steamship. Ad- 
dress “GUM,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MILLWORK MAN 


Wants to invest several thousand dollars in going 
and paying mill or lumber yard, with services. 
Address “D. 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


| Wanted-Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED—HARDWOOD & YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Will buy outright, paying cash, or will handle en- 
tire output, making cash advances on lumber as 
put in pile and sell same on commission basis to 
Industrial and Consuming trade. Write us for 
detail information. 
J. O. NESSEN LUMBER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


























WANTED—MAPLE SQUARES 
1x1, 1%4%x1%, 1%x1%, 2x2, 2%4x2%, and 2%x2%, 
sending list of your stock, prices and location. 
Address “W. 166,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED PILING 


We are in the market for approximately 90,000 
lin. ft. Piling, lengths 20’ to 45’, largely 25’ to 


35’—probably heavy to 30’—6” top—butt not less 
than 10” on 20’—11” on 20’ to 25’—12” on 25’ to 
35’—13” on 35’ to 45’—can be Cypress, Yellow 


Pine, Northern or Western Cedar, or any other 
woods suitable for piling. State how soon you can 
make shipment and price f. o. b. cars Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
T. F. PAGEL LUMBER CoO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wanted- Timber and Timber Lands 


HARDWOOD TIMBER WANTED 


We are in market for 100 to 200 million feet good 
hardwood, poplar and ash, ATLANTIC TIMBER 
CO., Atlanticville, 8. C. 





























WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Milling In Transit 


WANTED 
To do Kiln Drying and Millwork in transit. We 
operate modern dry kilns and do high class mill- 
work. THE W. G. WARD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Ironton, Ohio. 




















MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 


Poplar Bevel siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork. 

SERVICE LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 











Wanted~Logging Ry. Equipment 


WANTED 


A .late type 36-ton Heisler locomotive, 36” gauge. 
SAM WERNER LUMBER CoO., Tracy City, Tenn. 

















WANTED TO BUY: 
In good condition, used, 5- or 6-ft. Horizontal Re- 
saw, Diamond or equivalent make, preferably with 
ag set works for table adjustment. Describe 
ully. 
WARREN-LAMB LUMBER CO., Rapid City, S. D. 





WANTED ONE CHAIN POWER FEED 
electric operated Power Glue Jointer Rip Saw, 
capable of jointing up to 20 feet. 

Also one Moulder, electrically operated, capable 
of wide range of sizes. 
Must be first class condition. 
PERLEY R. EATON 
117 West Street 
Rutland, Vermont 


Wanted—Miscellaneous | 


WE WILL BUY ABANDONED PROPERTIES 


For salvage: mills, factories, hotels, towns. and 
estates. ALBERT M. DOWDEN, Bristol, Pa. 


























WANTED TO PURCHASE 
300 to 600 roller bearing dry kiln trucks in good 
condition. 
NORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


For Sale~Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE 


An excellent opportunity to buy a soundly estab- 
lished lumber and builders’ supply business with a 
retail store and manufacturing. Profitable over a 
long period of years. Owner retiring. Planing 
mill gross annual sales $225,000. Audits furnished 
since 1923. Located in a city opening up to tre- 
mendous industrial growth. This is a proposition 
that will check up in every way. For more infor- 
mation and details, write or wire CASEY-LEWIS 
CO., Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


























FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST 


IN BUILDING MILLWORK FACTORY 


Located West Central State. Good distributing 
point. Best factory location in city. Within few 
blocks of all freight depots. Side track on prop- 
erty. 20228 square feet factory floor space. 16800 
square feet warehouse floor space. 1000 square 
feet dry kiln. Abundant shed room. All sprinkler 
equipped. 


Address “B. 5,” 
Care American Lumberman 





SAW MILL FOR SALE 


Six year old plant, consisting of band mill, resaw, 
Planer mill and two lath mills, located on Soo 
road and Lake Michigan in Northern Peninsuia of 
Michigan. Purchaser need not tie up much money 
in standing timber, as large stands of hardwood 
timber available to mill are for sale by various 
owners and could be purchased as needed. Mill 
now being operated, ready for immediate use. Ex- 
cellent timber easily available to mill, runs heavily 
to hardwood. 
Address “B. 10," care American Lumberman, 





FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Pondosa Pine operation cutting 30,000,000 feet an- 
nually; reasonable investment and operating costs; 
established markets, 15 years’ timber supply; fa- 
vorable freight rates. Plant includes mill, rail- 
road, log camps, dry kilns, planing mill and com- 
missary. Year around operations. Want ~pur- 
chaser or partner, preferably latter. 
Address “D. 2,’”" care American Lumberman, 





SMALL SAWMILL AND RETAIL YARD 


Located in Central Wisconsin, twelve miles from 
town of 2,400. Farming country, but enough tim- 
ber for years. No competition in retail line. 
Very desirable proposition for practical man. 
Present owners will stock mill or purchase prod- 
uct, if desired. Price $7,500 and will make rea- 
sonable terms to right party. Full investigation 
invited. 
Address “D. 15,” care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK MANUFACTURING 


Located Ill. city 28,000; no competition; 100% lo- 
cation on . modern buildings, in excellent 
condition; sprinkler system; dry kilns; bear in- 
spection; $125,000 and stock invoice. MIELKE 
BROS., Danville, Ill. 





WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
— LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 














